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ATTENTION ALL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Read and Act Promptly for Education 


PRIORITY FOR EDUCATION 


... To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most 
formidable armed assault on our physical defenses... Where our schools 
are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; no menace can 
justify a bolt to progress— Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


HE words of General Eisenhower are repeated a thousandfold by educa- 

tors, government officials, and citizens everywhere. But our schools and 
colleges, which are not provided adequately with instructional facilities, equip 
ment, and supplies, are being neglected today. 

Elementary-school enrollments this year are 23,561,000. This is 920,00! 
above one year ago; 2,161,000 above two years ago; 3,624,000 five years ago 
Approximately 10,500,000 children will reach school age in the years 1952-53 
54. By 1954 we can expect a record elementary-school enrollment of mor 
than 30,000,000, with a continued increase for the next five years; and enrol! 
ments in junior and senior high school will increase steadily until 1960. 

Now, as the nation moves toward all-out long-range production for 
national defense, education finds itslf faced with threats of shortages which 
may curtail educational programs to a point wholly incompatible with the 
national interest. To meet rising enrollments, minimum educational needs 
each year include: 

25,000 new elementary and secondary school classrooms with related facilities 

15,000 new school buses 

200,000 tons of steel (a small portion of the 100 million tons produced) 

Non-ferrous metals—wood, paper, cotton duck (infinitesimal amounts as com- 

pared with national production) 

Higher education need is equally critical. Space does not permit detailed 
statistics. 

These needs will not be met unless the National Production Authority 
provides a system of priorities and allocations to assure an even flow of needed 
materials for educational purposes. This can be done now by NPA—but to 
date NPA has refused to consider education as “essential.” The only conces- 
sion has been an indication that “distress cases” will be taken care of as 
they arise. 

What You Should Do Now. Congress and the White House need to be 
informed at once. Educational organizations (local, state, and national) and 
individuals should develop strong statements to be transmitted to one or 
several of these persons, particularly 3 and 4 below: 

1. The President of the United States 

2. All members of Senate and House from your state 

3. Charles E. Wilson, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 

4. William Henry Harrison, Administrator, National Production Authority 
5. Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

These statements should: (a) emphasize_the vital importance of a high 
standard of education for both military achievement and industrial produc- 
tion; (b) point to specific needs that must be met; (c) demand that NPA use 
competent educational consultants and administrators in dealing with educa- 
tional problems. 


YOUR LETTER NOW WITH OTHERS 
MAY HELP EDUCATION. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the second Butetin in the series on guidance. The first, “Using 
Tests in the Modern Secondary School,” appeared in December, 1948. The 


present BuLLetin deals with counseling in the secondary school. 


In preparing this BuLLetiIn, the Committee on Testing and Guidance has 
tried to keep in mind the small as well as the large high school. While the 
reader will find little that is new in the pages that follow, it is hoped that he 


will discover much that is useful. 


An adequate guidance program lies at the very heart of curriculum 


development. The Committee on Testing and Guidance hopes the BULLETIN 
on testing and its companion on counseling will prove helpful to the adminis- 


trator as well as the guidance director and teacher in improving the guidance 
and curriculum programs. 


Crarence E, Biume, Chairman 
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CHAPTER I 


Counseling in the Modern Secondary- 


School Program 


OUNSELING is the most personalized service of the entire instructional 

and extra-instructional program of the high school. In this sense it 
represents a function which all school staff members, particularly classroom 
teachers, perform to some extent as a part of their daily relationship with 
students. Although teachers, principals, librarians, and group advisers perform 
counseling as part of their job, the fact remains that their primary repon- 
sibility is for other major functions than counseling. When a person is given 
major responsibility for counseling and spends a definite part of each day 
doing it, we may more legitimately call that person a counselor. Counseling, 
therefore, in a more accepted sense, is recognized as a professional guidance 
function which is systematically planned and for which qualified staff is 
provided. 

WHAT COUNSELING Is 

Counseling deals with individual students, not groups, although groups 
may be instructed or may benefit from group discussion and group interac- 
tion. Actually group procedures in guidance, such as orientation meetings, 
occupational information activities, home-room periods, and the like, serve 
to support and stimulate interest in individual counseling. Yet, counseling 
as a guidance service is an intimate, confidential function. Counseling deals 
with individual students—their plans, choices, and personal problems. It is 
a purposeful relationship between two people in which the counselor uses 
skill and insight in helping the student, but in which both take an active part 
to the end that the student resolves a conflict, comes to a decision, or changes 
an attitude, 

Counseling is an inclusive function in the sense that it may be performed 
by all teachers and school staff members in varying amounts and with vary- 
ing degree of competency. Counseling is the most important single “specific” 
in the total guidance program. Not only it is performed as a systematically 
planned function for students who voluntarily seek personal assistance or who 
are referred for such help, but also it represents a function which pervades 
most other guidance and individualized instructional services. The provision of 


9 
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counseling services for students as an integral part of the total educational 
process of the high school reflects a true regard for individual differences, 


needs, and. problems, 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 

For the purpose of establishing more clearly the general nature of counsel- 

ing in its relationship to students and to other educational functions, some 
preliminary statements of basic principles are offered. * 

1. Counseling, to be worthy of the name, leaves the initiative and decision 
to the student. 

2. Sometimes information is collected and studied prior to the counseling 
interview, and sometimes the interview depends entirely upon what 
the student wishes to reveal to the counselor and to himself during 
the interview. There is no uniform method that fits all situations. 
Counseling may be performed at different levels of complexity, from 
simple needs calling for information only to problems of conflict and 
frustration calling for considerable counseling skill and psychological 
insight. 

School staff members vary widely in their ability to counsel students. 
This variation should be recognized in the assignment of responsi- 
bility for counseling. 

Effective counseling depends heavily upon the ability of the one coun- 
seling to recognize when referral should be made to some one who 
can handle the student’s basic needs and problems more effectively. 
Counseling depends upon certain supportive facilities, such as: (a) 
an adequate cumulative record and diagnostic information, (b) group 
situations for supplying information and stimulating thinking, (c) 
opportunities in school and community for varied social, recreational, 
and work experiences, (d) teachers who are “guidance minded,” (e) 
sufficient time and appropriate space for those who do counseling, 
(f) continuous administrative support and encouragement, and (g) 
effective working relationships with all schools and community agen- 


cies and resources. 


RELATIONSHIP OF COUNSELING TO GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Some interpretations of counseling tend to confuse this specific guidance 
function with the broader duties of the counselor—so that the term counsel- 
ing program is looked upon wrongly as synonymous with the total program 


1 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. ‘‘The Job of Counseling,’ Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion, November 1948. 
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guidance services. The terms “guidance” and “guidance services” are 
parently here to stay in so far as the public school educational program is 
concerned, Efforts have been made to clarify the variety of terminology which 
hes appeared with the growth of guidance philosophy and practice in the 
schools. The term “personnel service” seems to have established itself in in- 
dustry and business, while “student-personnel service” is in rather common 
usage at the college and univerisity level. For the high-school level, “pupil- 
personnel service” has been advocated by some writers and guidance leaders. 
However, the term pupil-personnel services seems to some to connote too 
formal and business-like an association with students in terms of census, 
administrative accounting, records, and the like as rather completely separated 
functions from counselor-pupil and teacher-pupil relationships in the class- 
room, 

A number of terms and labels have been advanced in recent years to 
recognize specially certain new approaches and emphases in educational prac- 
tice. Such symbols as “common learnings,” “activity curricula,” “progres- 
sive education,” and “guidance program” often in actual practice denoted 
educational concepts and procedures quite separate and distant from the 
central educational program. As such, each has been subject to attack and 
criticism as brash, young upstarts in the conservative main stream of educa- 
tional practice. A fundamental weakness characterizing each such “movement” 
has been its inherent insistence upon uprooting and replacing traditional 
practice. Social change and progress are slow. Efforts to hasten unduly the 
reconstruction of educational thought and practice inevitably meet opposition. 
Experience has demonstrated the spontaneous and defensive reactions of 
traditional teachers and the lay public to insistent new departures which are 
ardently advocated as panaceas for our educational ills. 

The “guidance movement” has not suffered the opposition met by nu- 
merous other educational developments in recent years. Perhaps this is due 
in part to such factors as (a) the gradual growth of guidance philosophy and 
nicthodology, (b) the general public’s recognition and acceptance of a need for 
such emphasis as vocational, educational, and emotional guidance, and (c) 
the wide range of antecedents and influences which have contributed to the 
development of guidance attitudes and procedures. 


WHAT GUIDANCE Is 

Guidance is the product of many disciplines and educational influences, 
The guidance point of view and its consequent specific services have grown 
gradually and have reached a fair degree of maturity in the climate of gen- 
cral educational practice at many different levels. The maturing concept of 
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guidance identifies it as a thoroughly integrated aspect of the total educa- 
tional process. It thrives and contributes most as it loses the label of a spe- 
cial kind of educational program and becomes so completely interwoven in 
the philosophy and practice of teachers, administrators, and specially trained 
school staff that it enhances the process of learning and strengthens the achieve- 
ment of basic pupil needs. 

In this sense, guidance is best understood in terms of two aspects. First, 
as a philosophy of education or point of of view which is concerned with each 
individual student as a person—his unique differences and his need for all- 
round development. Second, as specific services which are included in the 
high-school program to meet more effectively some of the common needs 
and normal, everyday problems of students. Such specifics as orientation oi 
new students, appraisal and cumulative records, counseling, group procedures 
in guidance placement and follow-up of school leavers and graduates illus: 
trate some commonly recognized specifics of guidance service. 

Clarification of the role of guidance in education has been made by a 
number of recent writers. Bacon* in reviewing the meaning and relationships 
of guidance in our public schools concludes that “Education is thus the entire 
process of growth, while guidance is, specifically, the educative process of di- 
recting the individual’s thought and activity toward a decision which will 
make a difference in his behavior or performance.” Froehlich* has defined 
five major services of the guidance program as (1) services to pupils in groups, 
(2) services to pupils as individuals, (3) services to the instructional staff, 
(4) services to administration, and (5) research services. These representative 
considerations of the mature concept of guidance in the educational program 
identify its pervasive influence and integrative relationships. 

AIMS OF COUNSELING 

The objectives and methods of present-day education emphasize more 
than ever before the integrity and worth of the individual student. Concern 
about education for all American youth and realistic life adjustment for al! 
students mark a transition in our educational practice from a subject-matter 
emphasis to a focus upon “student-centered” practices. Within the pattern 
of more individualized educational aims and procedures, counseling serves in 
many contributing ways to the improvement of educational practice and the 
achievement of better life adjustment for all students. It represents not a sub- 
stitute or adjunct, but rather a supporting and integrative educational service 
of value not only to individual students but also to instructional and adminis- 

2 Bacon, Francis L. *‘Guidance in Our Public Schools,”’ School Executive, Vol. 67: 11-14, July 1948. 

3 Froehlich, Clifford. ‘Basic Elements of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, Vol. 23: 454-460. December 1948. 
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educa- ‘ative staff, The purposes of counseling have been expressed by Dunsmoor 
f a spe- and Miller* as follows: 

oven in . To give the student information on matters important to his success. 
trained To get information about the student which will be of help in solv- 
ichieve- ing his problems. 


To establish a mutual understanding between student and teacher. 


» First, To help the student work out a plan for solving his difficulties. 


h each . To help the student know himself better—his interests, abilities, apti- 
for all. tudes, and opportunities. 
in the To encourage and develop special abilities and right attitudes. 
needs . To inspire successful endeavor toward attainment. 
ion oi To assist the student in planning educational and vocational choices. 
edures As a part of the developmental work in state programs of the Occupa- 
ie tional Information and Guidance Service, many fine guidance manuals and 
other materials have been produced for school use. Illustrative among these 
by ‘ aids is the Illinois Handbook for Providing Guidance Services, which pre- 
wnip / sents the following succinct outline of counseling purposes and basic con- 
res cepts: * 
wilt 1. “To provide individualized assistance to the pupil in regard to prob- 
a lems which he recognizes as vital to himself. 
ups, “To aid the pupil in interpreting his own personal data. 
staff. “To aid the pupil in evaluating various conditions and alternatives 


which may exist in his environment. 

“To direct the pupil’s attention to, and provide positive, constructive 
aid in regard to decisions and alternatives which he may have to face. 
“To aid the pupil in embarking upon intelligently selected courses of 
action toward reasonable and constructive goals. 

“To aid the pupil in making necessary adjustments and modifications 
of plans in progressing toward acceptable and reasonable goals, 


ative 
ram 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF COUNSELING 

“Certain concepts may be indicated as basic to counseling as one of the 
most important aspects of a program of guidance services. 

1. “Counseling service should be provided for all pupils. It should be 

extended to pupils throughout their educational careers and should 

be available to them even after leaving school. Definite provisions 


* Dunsmoor, Clarence C., and Miller, Leonard M. Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teachers. 


cranton: International Textbook Company, 1949. 
5 Michelman, C. A. Handbook for Providing Guidance Services, Series A, Bulletin No. 107. Spring- 


eld. State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education, June 1949. 
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should be made to insure that all pupils not only have the opportunity 
but also actually participate in individual counseling interviews. 
“Counseling should be based on the relationship of the total charac- 
teristics of the individual to the total factors of his environment to as- 
sure proper consideration of all operational influences in any situa- 
tion or series of situations, 

“The individual and his felt needs is recognized as the center of the 
counseling process, The counseling situation grows directly out of in- 
dividual needs and functions to contribute directly, from the individ- 
ual’s point of view, to the satisfaction of those needs. 

“Counseling, although a phase of guidance and thus of education, is 
recognized as distinct from such functions of the educational process 
as instruction, advising, administration, pupil accounting, and ad- 
ministration of discipline. 

“Counseling should aim to assist the individual to develop techniques 
for becoming more intelligently self-directive. 

“Modern concepts of counseling are eliminating distinctions between 
so-called kinds of guidance; they recognize, instead, the need for as- 
sistance in regard to various types of specific needs and problems and 
the inter-relationships of these. 

“Among all aspects of guidance, counseling stands out as the most promi- 
nent guidance service to individual pupils. Counseling as viewed by Froeh- 
lich ° ‘provides a situation in which the individual is stimulated (1) to evalu- 
ate himself and his opportunities, (2) to choose a feasible course of action, (3) 
to accept responsibility for his choice, and (4) to initiate a course of action 
in line with his choice.’ Counseling of a constructive and purposeful sor: does 
not just happen, It must be planned for and certain prerequisites are essential. 


ESSENTIAL APPRAISAL AND RECORD DATA NEEDED 

Counseling in the absence of valid and reliable diagnostic information 
about student characteristics, needs, and problems is likely to be little more 
than sympathetic interviewing. Students cannot be understood unless they 
are known. Making appropriate allowances for individual differences through 
individualized instruction, remedial work, adjustment of educational environ- 
ment, and student counseling requires, as a first essential, that each student 
be understood as a person. A comprehensive student appraisal and cumulative 
record plan provides an effective means for securing a developmental and 
cross-sectional picture of the individual differences and characteristics of each 


6 Froehlich, Clifford. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1950. p. 201. 
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student who is taught and counseled. These data are a means to an end—not 
an end in themselves. Their greatest value lies in their effective use by teachers 
and counselors as the basis for instruction and guidance. Areas and means of 
appraisal have been identified that are commonly available within a planned 
program for the typical high school.’ 

“Information needed. To understand students in all dimensions of 
their personality and environment, a comprehensive sampling of facts 
about each student is needed. Information that is of value for instruc- 
tional and guidance purposes and that should be contained in the cumula- 


tive record, includes the following: 


Areas of Information 
. Scholastic aptitude 


. Scholastic achievement 
and basic skills 


. Special abilities; clerical 
mathematical, artistic, and 
the like. 

. Interest and plans 


. Health and physical status 


. Home and family relation- 
ships 

. Emotional stability and so- 
cial adjustment 

. Attitudes 


. Work experience 


Means of Appraisal 
Previous grades, psychological tests of ability and 
achievement. 
Previous grades, standardized and teacher-made 
achievement tests, survey and diagnostic tests of ba- 
sic skills, school activities, and work experience. 
Special aptitude tests, interviews, evaluation of pre- 
vious achievement or performance (work experience, 
hobbies, extracurricular activities.) 
Autobiographies, interest inventories or tests, stated 
interests, interviews, previous achievement, and both 
work and leisure activities. 
Physical examination, health history, observation, at- 
tendance record and nurse follow-up, and family 
consultation. 
Observation, anecdotes, rating scales, interviews, au- 
tobiographies, themes, checklists and adjustment 
inventories, reports from employers, group workers 
or group leaders, and parent conferences. 
Student questionnaires, home contacts, interviews, 
themes, autobiographies and other documentary in- 
formation, and standardized rating scales. 
Record of employer, reports of vocational counselor, 
interviews, and student questionnaires. 


SECURING THE INFORMATION 

“Many tools for appraisal have been developed, of which tests are but one. 

: the typical small high school, where the appraisal techniques of tests and 

records are usually at a minimum, the main information available about a 

‘udent often is limited to a scholastic aptitude (intelligence) test score and a 

cord of school achievement. Such a narrow range of understanding can be 
-nlarged by planned use of a variety of simple techniques: 


7 Wrenn, C. G., and Dugan, W. E. op. cit., pp. 18-20. 
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1. “The cumulative record, The folder-type guidance record aids teach- 
ers in their study of the individual by providing a thorough picture of his past 
performance and development. Such a record system may be inaugurated in 
the seventh or ninth grade and developed progressively for the entire high 
school by setting it in motion for each successive seventh-or ninth-grade group. 
Actually, the more valuable and recommended approach is to begin the cumu 
lative record in the kindergarten or firs. grade. Then transfer it with the pupi! 
to be used as a basis for the high-school cumulative record. 

2. “The pupil questionnaire. A mimeographed questionnaire will provid 
basic facts about home and family, out-of-school interests and activities, edu 
cational and vocational plans, work experience, attitudes, and _ self-ratings 

3. “Psychological tests. At least two measures of scholastic aptitude, sup 
plemented by tests of reading skill, measures of scholastic achievement, anc 
an inventory of interests, should be obtained in the high school. At least two 
recent publications are of practical help to school principals and their staffs 
who are interested in school guidance and instructional programs.” 

4, “Observation reports and anecdotes. Teacher reports, in terms of ob 
jective anecdotes about actual pupil performance and behavior, both good and 
bad, represent a desirable addition to the understanding of pupils. 

5. “Autobiographies. Student autobiographies often are introduced in 
English classes as projects in the development of pupil self-appraisal and clari- 
fication of plans. Such personal reports which should be treated always as con- 
fidential, may be used in connection with a cumulative record to establish more 
complete understanding of the individual. 

6. “Interviews. The interview is the most effective single technique for 
obtaining a clearer picture of student plans, attitudes, and adjustment. It is 
helpful for such specific purposes as (a) securing information from the stu- 
dent, (b) giving needed information, and (c) assisting pupils in the solution 
of problems. 

7. “Case study. The case study is the most comprehensive technique for 
the study of an individual. There are two types of case studies: (a) the abbre- 
viated case study provided for all pupils by the developmental picture con- 
tained in the cumulative record and (b) the intensive case history of a particu- 
lar student, supplemented by careful interpretation of all collected facts anc 
recommendations for treatment. The counselor, the teachers, and whatever 
other specially trained workers are availablé pool their efforts in this unified 
study of an individual.” 


8 National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Using Tests in the Modern Secondary School, 


NASSP Buttetin, Vol. 32 (No. 158), December 1948. 
Froehlich, Clifford, and Benson, Arthur. Guidance Testing. Chicago: Scieces Research Associates, 
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CHAPTER II 


Counseling Needs of Youth 


LL students are confronted with certain normal problems of adjustment 
and planning. Some youth face particularly severe difficulties in their 
daily life due to serious personal lacks or handicaps, home conditions, envi- 
ronmental influences, or other factors which result in the frustration of basic 
psychological needs. The normal and accentuated problems and needs of high- 
school-aged adolescents have been defined in many ways. The educational 
psychologist* emphasizes certain emotional and social needs which, if frus- 
trated in their fulfillment, may lead to a variety of characteristic behavioral 
patterns. Commonly defined basic emotional needs include (1) affection, 
(2) belonging, (3) independence, (4) social approval, and (5) maintaining 
self-respect or esteem, Current emphases upon mental health and hygiene pro- 
cedures in school and everyday living have influenced the training and practice 
oi teachers in assisting youth to attain more adequate personal adjustment. 
Sociologists have viewed the problems of adolescents as resulting from the 
impact of social classes and environmental pressures. Hollingshead * reports 
in Elmtown’s Youth an analysis of the way the social system of a midwestern 
community organizes and controls the social behavior of high-school-aged 
adolescents, In describing the relationship between the behavior patterns of 
735 adolescent boys and girls and the positions occupied by their families in 
the community’s class structure, he concludes that: “Adolescent behavior is 
‘ complex response to a series of definitions that the child has learned in the 
tumily, the play group, and the school . .. .” 

Counselors and teachers who are in close contact with the daily adjustment 
problems of adolescents will commonly recognize certain of the following as 
characteristic youth needs: (1) establishment of status with his age group; 
(2) achievement of independence of action and emanicipation from parents; 
(3) development of normal, wholesome relationships with the opposite sex; 

+) achievement of emotional security, particularly self-respect; and (5) es- 


1Gates, A. I., and others, Educational Psychology. New York: Macmillan and Company (revised), 
48. 
Raths, Louis E. An Application to Education of the Needs Theory, Experimental Form, Elementary 
‘dition. Bronxville, New York: Louis E. Raths, Box 26. Litho. 1949, 25 cents. 
2 Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown's Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
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tablishment of appropriate vocational goals and the making of progress 
toward such goals. 


MacLean“ in discussing adolescent needs as revealed in some representa- 
tive research studies identifies four fundamental needs of youth as: (1) need 
for personal orientation, self-understanding, and mental hygiene; (2) need 
for vocational orientation; (3) need for marriage, home and family life 
orientation; and (4) need to develop social and civic competency. Douglass, * 
in an earlier discussion of problems of youth, listed seven important needs, 
each of which involves a number of smaller aspects or problems. These include: 
(1) to find a satisfying place among fellow youth, (2) to experience personal 
achievement, (3) to enter into and succeed in vocational life, (4) to be able 
to establish and enjoy a happy home, (5) to understand and improve political 
and economic conditions, (6) to maintain health and maximum physical 
efficiency, and (7) to participate in enjoyable recreational activities, 


A recent study of more than 15,000 young people by Purdue University 
offers teachers, counselors, and parents a new view of youth problems—as 
seen through the eyes of young people themselves. The results of this investi- 
gation together with practical suggestions on ways and means of helping 


youth with their problems are presented by Remmers* and Hackett in the 
new SRA Better Living Booklet, Let’s Listen to Youth. 


Much current attention is being given to “life adjustment” education. 
The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education has combined in 
its presentation” certain areas of youth needs with educational objectives to 
establish eight major headings. These include: (1) ethical and moral living, 
(2) citizenship, (3) home and family life, (4) self-realization and use of 
leisure, (5) health, (6) consumer education, (7) tools of learning, and (8) 
work experience, occupational adjustment and competencies. 


Characteristic needs and problems of youth have been defined by variou: 
groups that have given serious thought and study to the contributions that 
school experience might make to future life adjustment. The Imperative Needs 


3 MacLean, Malcolm. ‘‘Adolescent Needs and the Curriculum” in Trends in Student Personnel Work 
(edited by E. G. Williamson). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. 35-37- 

4 Douglass, Harl R. Secondary Education For Youth in Modern America, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, pp. 32-39. - 

5 Remmers, H. H., and Hackett, C. G. Let’s Listen to Youth. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. Also see other of this company’s publications in its *‘Life Adjustment’”’ series. 

® Douglass, Harl R. (editor). Education for Life Adjustment. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950. 491 pp. 

7 National Commission on Life Adjustment Education. Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1948. 
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of Youth represent one such listing as adopted by the Implementation Com- 
mission of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.’ 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 


ogress 


senta- attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
need economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
need well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 
é . All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

y life . : te 

shag . All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
ass, democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of 
eeds, obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 


lude: . All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 
. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services in- 
telligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
: economic consequences of their acts. 
sical . All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of science 
on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of man. 


sonal 
able 
itical 


eany 7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty 
—as in literature, art, music, and nature. 
esti- . All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 


ping wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight 
into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 

thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

Darley* provides a helpful analysis of certain of these well-recognized 
youth needs and problems in terms of their implications to the counselor and 
guidance worker, In brief, Darley’s analysis suggests the following adaptations 
e! practical considerations in six major problem areas: 

1. Vocational Problems 

—discrepancy between the student’s vocational ambitions and his abilities. 

— misinformation or inadequate information about job requirements and 
opportunities. 

— vocational indecision due to several possible choices or lack of occupa- 
tional information. 

— family pressure or domination in student choice of an occupation. 

—student’s romantic or idealistic viewpoint about an occupation. 

—influence on vocational plans by uninformed friends. 


8 National Association for Secondary-School Principals. Planning for American Youth. Washington, 
C.: The Association. 1944, p. 43. See also BuLLeTIN No. 145, March 1947, “The Imperative Needs of 
th of Secondary-School Age” and ButtetiIn No. 171, ‘Life Adjustment in the Secondary-School Cur- 


tum.”’ 
® Darley, John G. Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guidance Program (Ch. 6 ‘“‘Identi- 
xg Student’s Problems,”’ pp. 140-163). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1945. 
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— vast number of occupations (over 30,000 separate occupational titles) i: 


the world of work. 
— problem of adequate matching of aptitudes with job requirements. 


2. Educational Problems 
— discrepancy between educational-vocational objectives and abilities. 
— underachievement, with associated problems of home, health, emotiona! 
conflict, etc. 
— lack of motivation or purpose. 
— disabilities in basic educational skills and study habits. 
—over-achievers as potential problems. 
— inappropriate curriculum and range of educational choices or electives. 
—too many outside activities. 
3. Personal-Social Adjustment Problems 
— frustration of basic psychological needs due to personal lack or handicaps. 
family, home or community influences, and conflicts in values. 
— feelings of inferiority or lack of self-confidence. 
—lack of basic social skills. 
— antagonistic personality traits or personal characteristics. 
— severe emotional adjustment problems requiring skilled psychiatric treat- 
ment. 
— inadequate plans for and use of leisure time. 
— under-socialization, withdrawing behavior. 
— “attention-getting” behavior. 
— adjustment by symptoms of illness. 
— excessive concerns and worries. 
4. Home and Family Problems 
— conflicts over educational and vocational plans. 
— over-dependence. 
— parental domination or solicitous attitudes. 
— excessive freedom from home restraints and parental guidance. 
— broken homes. 
—rejection by parents. 
—conflict with siblings. 
— socio-economic status—financial insecurity. 
—conflict of adolescent values with parental expectations and standards. 


5. Health and Physical Problems 
— poor health as revealed by frequent absence. 
— educational or vocational limitations imposed by physical handicaps. 
— undiagnosed or untreated health or physical problems. 
—history of health difficulty. 
— inadequate habits of rest and diet. 
— inadequate recreational and leisure-time activities. 
— excessive activities and work resulting in fatigue. 
6. Financial Problems 
—jinsecure home status and financial insecurity. 
—too much outside work for self-support. 
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titles) in —restriction on educational-vocational plans due to inadequate financial 
resources. 
nts, — future plans dependent upon financial ‘aid, work, or scholarship. 


— inappropriate use of spending money. 

—too large or too small an allowance or self-earnings. 

— excessive demands of school activities or financial obligations beyond stu- 
dent’s ability to pay. 

— problems of securing part-time or vacation employment for self-support. 


ties, 
motiona! 


An outline provided by Jones” gives a rather thorough classification of 
youth problems which hold significance for school teaching and counseling 
stail. The specificity of needs and problems contained in such classifications 
as these as well as the outline of six problem areas above can be misleading 
and readily misinterpreted. Actually, as many as three to five problems or 
conditions may be found as underlying causes of student difficulty or malad- 
iustment. 

Five principles have been suggested as fundamental guides for teachers 
and counselors in understanding and dealing with the obvious problems that 
are typically encountered in high-school-aged adolescents.” 


ctives. 


ndicaps, 


c treat- 


1. Behavior is caused. Teachers who understand their students will interpret 
each individual’s present behavior in terms of that individual’s past experi- 
ences, home and family influences, health, personal needs, interests, and goals, 
Present behavior, however undesirable or annoying, is symtomatic. Rather 
than punish or treat the symptoms, teachers should search out underlying 
causes, conditions, or unmet needs that produce the observed behavior. 

. Causes are complex. It is seldom that only one factor or condition is re- 
sponsible for a personal difficulty. A number of underlying causes or conditions 
usually contribute to a single behavior problem. 

. A pattern of data is needed. To understand a student effectively, a compre- 
hensive picture of him must be obtained. Information gained from a cross- 
section analysis of his present needs, abilities, and interests must be sup- 
plemented by a developmental record of his individual growth. 

Treatment is a co-operative process. The case study conference is a co-opera- 
tive approach utilizing the reports, anecdotes, and experiences of all teachers 
and other trained staff members in a careful analysis of an individual student. 

. Therapy is continuous. Recommendations for remedial treatment or action 
in assisting each pupil to achieve an optimum adjustment represent only a 
starting point. A follow-up study of the effects of such courses of action is 
needed, for new facts may come to light and changes in treatment or further 
courses of action may be found desirable. The successful guidance of an in- 
dividual student demands patient follow-up and continued attention to the 
changing pattern of his life. 

"30 Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. pp. 54-56. 


11 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minneapolis 
‘versity of Minnesota Press, 1950, pp. 17-18. 
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CHAPTER III 


A Workable Concept of Counseling 


N analysis of the current literature reveals many and diverse defini- 

tions of counseling. Some writers view counseling broadly and encom- 
pass within their concept many specific prerequisite and supporting guidance 
techniques. For example, a recent U. S. Office of Education publication * 
outlines eight counselor competencies in counseling techniques and states: 
“This implies a broad concept of counseling. It includes all the techniques 
which the counselor employs to stimulate the counselee to evaluate himself 
and his opportunities, each in terms of the other. Further, it embraces tech- 
niques for helping the pupil to implement the choices and plans he makes 
as a result of this process.” Erickson * identifies counseling as the heart of the 
guidance program and specifies it as “the entire process of helping a person 
having problems and needs to achieve more desirable goals.” He distinguishes 
interviewing as one stage in the counseling process, with the term counseling 
including such specifics as: (1) gathering data about the counselee; (2) 
conferring with others about the counselee; (3) interviewing; (4) giving, 
scoring, and interpreting tests; (5) attempting to locate helpful information; 
(6) checking cases with others; (7) following up; and (8) recording results. 
Warters* describes ten basic stages in the counseling process and concludes 
that “counseling includes more than the interview. Among other things it 
includes record keeping, observation, and other analytical and diagnostic tech- 
niques of which the interview is only one.” 

In an attempt to narrow down the broad term “counseling,” some recent 
writers use such specific terminology as “student counseling,” “clinical coun- 
seling,” therapeutic counseling,” and “Rogerian counseling” among others. 
Hahn and MacLean‘ define clinical counseling as “a process which takes 


1U. S. Office of Education. Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques, Misc. 3314-5, July 


1949. 
2 Erickson, C. E. A Practical Handbook for- School Counselors. New York: The Ronald Press 


Company. 1949, Pp. 49. 
3 Warters. Jane. High-School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946, 


p. 83. 
4Hahn, Milton E., and MacLean, Malcom. General Clinical Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1950, pp. 3-4. 
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place in a one-to-one relationship between an individual troubled by personal 
problems with which he has been unable to cope alone and a professional per- 
so nel worker whose training and experience have qualified him to aid others 
to reach solutions to various types of personal difficulties.” 

Wrenn’s* early definitions of counseling is helpful in demonstrating that 
this process should be “client-centered” and focussed upon student self-under- 
standing and decision: “Counseling is a personal and dynamic relationship be- 
tween two people who approach a mutually defined problem with mutual 
consideration for each other to the end that the younger, or less mature, or 
more troubled of the two is aided to a self-determined resolution of his prob- 
lem.” 

Williamson ° as an exponent of clinical counseling defines the term, thus: 
“Counseling is that part of peronnel work in which a counselor helps the 
client to marshall his own resources, the resources of the institution and of the 
community, to assist the student to achieve the optimum adjustment of which 
he is capable.” 

Rogers” in an early clarification of his concept of counseling stated: 
“Effective counseling consists of a definitely structural, permissive relationship 
which allows the client to gain an understanding of himself to a degree which 
enables him to take positive steps in the light of his new orientation.” 

Darley * provides a clarifying statement of counseling and the interview 
as: “To work out an adjustment to some situations, we often need assistance 
in getting direct and workable facts and sound attitudes about ourselves and 
our world. Such assistance can be called counseling.” “The counseling inter- 
view is a face-to-face situation in which the client and the interviewer may 
raise questions that the client needs to answer, and when the interviewer can 
give him firsthand assistance or at least the names of the agencies where help 
may be found.” Darley makes clear that the function of the interview is to 
enable the individual to gain better understanding of himself—his abilities, 
skills, interests, attitudes, and drives as well as learning more about the par- 
ticular world he faces. He emphasizes that the task of the counseler is to help 
the individual take into account facts about himself to the end that such a 
process will lead the client to a better set of judgments. “If a client persists 
in a course of action that seems unwise, it is not the job of the interviewer to 
iorce a wise course of action.” 


5 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, ‘‘Counseling with Students,’ 37th Yearbook of the National Society for the 

of Education, Part 1, 1938, p. 121. 

5 Williamson, E. G. Counseling Adolescents. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950, p. 209. 

* Regers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton-Mi:liin Company, 1942, p. 15. 

§ Darley, John G. The Interview in Counseling. Washington, D. C.: U. S$. Department of Labor, 
Ketraining and Re-employment Administration, 1946. pp. 4, 6, 9. # 
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Lefever " offers a useful general concept of counseling as: “individualized 
and personalized help extended to a student in making choices, plans, and 
adjustments, in which all the pertinent facts are studied and analyzed and a 
solution is sought with the student assuming increasingly greater self-direc- 


tion.” 
The difficulty in identifying one simple, acceptable definition of counsei- 
ing is due not alone to a difference in counseling philosophy or theory but 
also because some writers are focusing this definition upon such variables «s 
“a counseling program,” “the counselor’s job,” “specific and supporting coun- 
seling techniques,” or “the counseling interview.” 

A WORKING DEFINITION OF COUNSELING 

Within the vast literature, both confusing and enlightening, some work.- 
ing definition of what counseling is should be possible to define. For the 
purposes of this review of the role and relationship of counseling in the high- 
school program, the following definition is offered: " “Student counseling is 
a purposeful, face-to-face relationship between a counselor and a student which 
focuses upon the student’s growth in self-understanding and self-decision, and 
to which the counselor contributes through careful understanding and skillful 
assistance.” 

In this sense, student counseling is recognized as one of the specific serv- 
ices within the total program of guidance. While the process of counseling is 
intimately related to most other aspects of the guidance program, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the fact-to-face counseling interview is the heart of the 
counseling. This concept of counseling implies that the skill and insight of 
the counselor may contribute greatly to the effectiveness of the counseling 
relationship dur that the objectives of counseling are increased self-understand- 
ing and self-determination on the part of the student. Counseling should be 
recognized as a mutually shared relationship between two people—not as a 
one-way track for giving “advice.” The counseling process demands a great 
deal of skill and much understanding of human behavior and adjustive mech- 
anisms if the student is to be helped just enough—but not too much—toward 
self-understanding and self-determination. Often the counselor should listen 
much and say very little. Sometimes the counselor will contribute most by 
helping the student to gather much needed information and assisting him to 
interpret and understand its significance. At all times, the counselor should 
be more concerned with what is happening in the thinking and reactions of 


” Lefever, D. Welty, and others. Principles and Techniques of Guidance. New York: Ronald Press. 


1950, pp. 3 and 7. 
10Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minneapolis: 


University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
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udent than with his own thinking, emotions, and conclusions. This is 
ohase of counseling that requires skill and insight. Counseling which is 
ied upon individual growth and self-understanding did not originate with 
‘nondirective” approach, but recent development in counseling theory 
anc practice have added weight and importance to the role of the student and 
his .cceptance of responsibility in the counseling interview. 

The opportunities provided within the school program for counseling 
with students can easily become over-weighted in the direction of educational 
and vocational guidance. While these problems are important and should be 
systematically planned for, equal attention should be given to matters of stu- 
dent adjustment to immediate social and personal difficulties, home problems, 
and the development of a realistic acceptance of one’s self. Such apparently 
simple and routine problems of educational planning and guidance cannot be 
done effectively if the student is pre-occupied with present problems of per- 
sonal adjustment. These points have implications not only for the point of view 
which may influence the nature of individual counseling interviews but also 
for the kind of staff and time provided for counseling. 

LEVELS OF COUNSELING 

Levels of counseling have been discussed by a number of writers.” 

Classification of such levels is possible in terms of (1) competency of the 


the 
the 
foc: 


the 


counselor as evidenced by training, experience, and mastery of specialized 
techniques; (2) complexity of student problems; and (3) complexity of treat- 
ment involved. Any classification of levels of counseling is likely to be arbi- 
trary and misleading. However, for the purpose of identifying levels at 
which students are reached for counseling in the high-school program, one 
might well identify the following points of contact which are usually available 


in some degree. 
Classroom Teachers and Counseling 

Every classroom teacher has occasion to counsel with individual students 
concerning instructional problems, behavior adjustments, and other personal 
matters, Some students voluntarily seek certain of their teachers in whom 
they confide concerning personal problems and plans. Largely this level of 
counseling is limited in depth of analysis and treatment due to the teacher's 
lack of time, training, and private facilities. Nevertheless, each classroom 


teacher has certain vital relationships to counseling and the total program of 
'l Hahn, Milton E. ‘Levels of Competency in Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
Vol. 2: 243-256, 1942. 
Warters, Jane. High School Personnel Work Today. New York: 
pp. 79-82. 
Williamson, E. G. Counseling Adolescents. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 


77 
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guidance services. Strang has offered much to the clarification of the teach- 
er’s role in guidance at many levels in the instructional and extra-instructional 


program. 

Other recent guidance texts have been written with particular emphasis 
upon guidance functions and relationships of the teacher.” Williamson “ cites 
some significant contributions that the teacher may make to the realization 
of personnel objectives as a teacher and not as a counselor and concludes that: 
“Prevention of problems by performing functions implied in effective teach- 
ing is one of the chief personnel functions of teachcers.” Wrenn and Dugan” 
have suggested some specific activities which chcaracterize the role of the class- 
room teacher with a “student-personnel point of view.” These functions in- 


clude: 
1. Uses cumulative records and other available resources to understand each 
student as an individual. 
Provides security and recognition through a friendly, helpful relationship 
with each student. 
Modifies teaching methods and gives individual help to meet differing needs, 
abilities, and readiness. 
Stimulates interests and helps each student explore new opportunities for 
expression and individual participation. 
Contributes to systematic appraisal with anecdotes and other objective re- 
ports concerning individual students. 
Identifies and refers to appropriate resource services (health, child-study 
clinic, counselor) students with immediate or potentially serious difficulties. 
7. Develops an understanding and co-operative relationship with the home. 
8. Co-operates with trained guidance workers in therapy. 
Erickson ” recognizes the desirability of vigorous participation by teachers 
in the counseling program and identifies nine specific contributions they can 


make. 
Recent curricular developments which provide for groups of students to 
be with a “core teacher” or “teacher-counselor” for such blocks of time as 


two or three hours each day provide greater opportunity for guidance work 
and counseling interviews by such teachers. Important to the success of this 
development is the attention given to the special preparation of the teacher 


12 Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1946. 

1” Davis, F. G., and Norris, P. §. Guidance Handbook for Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1049. 

Dunsmeor, C. C., and Miller, L. M. 

International Textbook Company, 1949. 

‘1! Williamson, E. G., op cit., pp. 58-59. 

™ Wrenn, C. G., and Dugan, W. E., op. cit., p. 45. 

1 Erickson, C. E. The Counseling Interview. New York: Prentice Hall, Lnc., 1950, pp. 96-97. 


Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teachers. Scranton: 
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for guidance duties, in-service training, availability of appraisal data and 
cumulative records, time and facilities for individual interviews. Current 
trends in teacher education lend encouragement to the needed preparation of 
teachers in child growth and development, mental hygiene, personal adjust- 
ment, the case study and treatment procedures, 


Group Workers and Counseling 

Many opportunities for student counseling and close relationship with 
other aspects of the guidance program exist for school staff responsible for 
various forms of group guidance. The role of the home-room teacher has been 
particularly well defined in the guidance literature. In practice, many of the 
home-room guidance functions are actually not performed adequately for 
much the same reasons identified for classroom teachers. Carefully selected 
teachers who have a sincere interest in group activities with students and with 
added professional training to carry out such functions can make a valuable 
contribution to student adjustment and counseling. Class and club advisers, 
home-room sponsors, and teachers of occupations and orientation classes 
represent a level of professional teaching staff with rather clearly defined 
group guidance and related counseling responsibilities. Much actual student 
counseling is done by these persons, but probably more important is the co- 
operative relationship that may develop between this level, classroom teachers, 
and their specialized staff in preventing maladjustments, identifying potential 
problems of some student, and co-operating in treatment procedures, 


Administrators and Counseling 

Normally it is found that school principals, vice-principals, and others who 
are responsible primarily for administrative functions will have occasion to 
counsel with individual students. Most commonly, such counseling contacts 
are noted to deal with attendance, discipline, business matters, or certain other 
administrative requirements. These functions are important and the nature of 
such administrative relationship with students on a person-to-person basis is 
enhanced if the administrator has a “student-personnel point of view” and 
some professional training in basic guidance and counseling. It is difficult, 
indeed, for most principals and vice-principals to combine successfully the 
handling of discipline and attendance problems with other types of personal 
counseling with students. The school counselor should not be “short-circuit- 
ed” in his relationships with students and teaching staff by becoming bur- 
dened with heavy administrative responsibilities for attendance and discipline. 
While the school counselor should be in close touch with the principal on 
every disciplinary case, his role is one of interpretation, follow-up, and coun- 
seling; not the role of determining the punishment or enforcing the penalty. 
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School Counselors 

This level requires trained, professional guidance workers who devote 
full or nearly full time to counseling. Previous teaching experience, other 
work experience, specialized training in clinical diagnosis and counseling and 
a mature, well-adjusted personality represent a few of the more obvious pre- 
requisites for counseling duties at this level of central guidance staff. Not all 
needed counseling functions can possibly be performed by classroom teachers, 
school administrators, or special group workers. It is generally recognized that 
a full-time trained counselor for each 350 pupils or the equivalent in terms 
of qualified staff members released for one counseling hour for each fifty stu- 
dents is desirable. Three major functions recognizd for the school counselor 
are: (a) providing student counseling and its supporting activities (appraisal, 
records, educational and vocational planning materials, etc.) to assist indi- 
vidual students to make adjustments, and to formulate and carry out plans; 
(b) assisting school staff, administrators, and teachers, as a resource staff 
member in understanding and dealing with individual students; and (c) pre- 
senting and interpreting data through guidance services as a partial basis for 
total school program planning, through evaluation studies, follow-up of stu- 
dents, and co-operation with related community services, 

Obviously, in existing school guidance programs, a wide range in com- 
petency will be found at the level with the title of “counselor.” As a mini- 
mum, we should expect those who qualify for the title to be able to diagnose 
and counsel students about educational and vocational choices and plans, 
study habits, emotional and social adjustments, school activity participation, 
interpret case study data to teachers and others directly concerned, and to 
recommend appropriate treatment procedures. In fact, a high-school counselor 
is probably best characterized as a general “specialist,” related to the school 
situation somewhat as the general practitioner is identified in the medical 
field. Beyond the level of general counselor in the high school are found such 
specialists as clinical psychologists, and clinicians in specialized fields of 
speech, mental hygiene, and the medical fields. 

Clinical and Other Specialized Referral Services 

This level refers to all resource services and agencies with which co- 
operative referral relationships might be established for specialized and tech- 
nical services for students. Included here are-the health and mental hygiene 
services, child-study centers, visiting teachers, social case workers and welfare 
services, speech and other remedial specialists, placement and employment ser- 
vices, and similar types of resource services where various levels of specialized 
aid are available. Very often such specialized referral services are limited in 
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number or simply do not exist in many smaller communities. More often, it 
would seem that certain resources, when they are in existence, are not as 
fully utilized by the school as they might be. Inherent in the responsibilities 
of the school counselor is the role of serving as a “connecting link” between 
the school and most such resource services in the community. 

lypes of Counseling Contacts 

While contacts with students who need counseling are made at the many 
‘levels” or points of staff-student relationship cited above, a still further 
analysis might be made of the nature of counseling contacts. Strang” identi- 
fies six different kinds of student contact ranging from a brief conversation 
“on the fly” to an extended series of case interviews. 

In the practical job of high-school counseling, many short and continu- 
ing contacts are made with students by the various staff members who make 
contact with students at the levels previously described. Frequently, having 
students voluntarily check with a teacher, group adviser, or counselor for 
needed information helps on an immediate minor decision or personal prob- 
lem. While much of this type of contact hardly falls in the classification of a 
counseling interview, nevertheless, it does indicate a much needed and desired 
relationship of staff and students. Actually, the number of what might be 
called “counseling cases” are in the minority within the total counseling load 
of the school counselor or teacher. Again at the risk of defining arbitrary 
classifications of types of counseling contact, one might identify four idffer- 
ent kinds or degrees of such relationhip with students: 

1. Informal conversational contact. A multitude of casual counseling 
contacts are permitted between school staff and students by the very nature of 
the high-school program. In this setting, in contrast with counseling contacts 
in the more formal psychological clinic or “counseling center,” many natural 
and informal opportunities arise daily for personal contact with students. The 
coach has a brief chat with a team member regarding training rules, personal 
habits, or behavior. The shop teacher discusses the requirements or opportu- 
nities in a certain occupation with a student who is seeking such information. 
A home-room teacher inquires about a student’s progress on some action step 
in his planning that was earlier discussed at some length. The counselor chats 
with a student who drops in “between bells” to raise a brief question of 
needed information or to report on some phase of his planning. Such con- 
tacts are not counseling interviews, but they do multiply as teacher-pupil- 
counselor interactions are stimulated by a systematically organized counseling 
program. 


17 Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. New York: Harper and 
Bros.. 1949, pp. 8-11. 2 
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2. Brief counseling contact. These are the short interviews, fifteen or 
twenty miles in length. Sometimes they are the occasion for scheduled regis- 
tration interviews, contacts with new students for orientation, interviews about 
securing a part-time job, interpretation of a test result, an inquiry about fail- 
ure in a subject, discipline problems, and a multitude of other often volun- 
tarily sought inquiries initiated by students. Strang states that this is still the 
most common type of counseling contact in many schools. While in some 
instances it may represent too brief and superficial a type of counseling con- 
tact, it is often the best that can be offered under conditions of heavy coun- 
selor load, limited staff, and scanty apraisal data. Strang” illustrates some of 
the types of brief interview contacts that are often made, 


3. Extended counseling contact. Certain planned counseling programs 
provide for extended interviews with some students; for example, failing stu- 
dents, prospective drop-outs, those seeking help on difficult personal adjust- 
ment problems, vocational or educational planning interviews, and the like. 
Ordinarily, such voluntary, referred, or systematically scheduled interviews 
are a full period or an hour in length. This type represents one of the most 
important kinds of counseling that the school offers and demands a compe- 
tently trained counselor. In this type of counseling contact, considerable use is 
made of analytical and cumulative record data, and the provision of a per: 
missive, accepting atmosphere in which the student has time to “talk out” 
and think through his problem of planning or adjustment. Counseling 
quarters that afford privacy, comfort, and convenience and a qualified, psy- 
chologically trained counselor who is not over-burdened and rushed with 
routine administrative duties are first essentials if this type of couneling con- 
tact is to be provided. Such counseling interviews usually demand “follow- 
up” interviews resulting in a series of counseling contacts as well as follow-up 
contacts by the counselor with teachers, other staff members, and parents. 


4. Case study or clinical services. This type of counseling relationship 
with students touches only a few and is often drastically limited by the lack 
of proper supporting services or special clinical resources in the school or 
community. Child study centers, psychological service bureaus, speech clinics, 
and mental hygiene clinics represent a few of the special services that support 
this level of counseling relationship with students. Severe problems of emo- 
tional adjustment and serious deficiencies in mental, physical, or educational 
areas demand specialized services and time which are not generally available 
through the regular school staff. One important function of the school coun- 


™ Strang. Ruth, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 
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selor is to identify such resources and to develop co-operative working rela- 
tionships with such agencies to augment the general counseling program of 
the school. 

WHO SHOULD BE COUNSELED? 

All students in high school should have the opportunity for counseling 
at certain planned points each year. In addition to systematically planned 
schedules of interviews, sufficient counseling staff—full-time counselor or 
qualified teachers with released time from teaching duties—should be pro- 
vided to encourage voluntary contacts by students who want help. An ef- 
fective plan of group guidance activities through the home room, occupations 
course, activity clubs, and.by regular classroom teachers will do much to “set 
the stage” for voluntarily sought counseling interviews or routinely scheduled 
counseling. 

One persistent problem facing the school counselor is determining what 
students to give priority in counseling service. In some schools traditional 
practice may overload the counselor with “failing students,” discipline cases, 
attendance problems, or other special groups. Dugan” has suggested five 
points to be considered for contacting high-school students: 

1. Pre-entrance or orientation interviews to assist each student formulate his 
senior high-school plan. This systematic approach not only provides personal 
counseling contact for all students, but also offers an opportunity to learn 
about immediate personal difficulties and to identify potential adjustment 
needs or problems. 

. Drop-out interviews should be provided for any student before the actual step 
of leaving school is completed. Re-adjustment of an educational plan, ar- 
rangements for financial assistance, job information, and the like may be 
positive outcomes resulting from such planned personal attention. 

. Senior interviews are probably the most commonly planned counseling con- 

tact in senior high school. Such interviews with graduating students not only 
serve to clarify future plans and assist in post-high-school adjustment, but 
will re-inforce the process of subsequent follow-up of graduates. Too often 
more counseling time is spent with those students who plan to go to college 
as compared with ihe majority of students who do not. More counseling em- 
phasis is needed to help the seventy-five per cent or more who plan other 
types of post-high-school training or immediate job entrance. 
Voluntary counseling contacts will be sought by increasing numbers of stu- 
dents if confidential and professional counseling services are provided. Stu- 
dents in general want information about their aptitudes and capabilities and 
will take advantage of planned opportunities and services to discuss per- 
sonal and planning problems. 

5. Referral interviews represent those resulting from identification of a student 


Dugan, Willis E. ‘Guidance and Counseling Services in the Senior High School," NASSP 
Butcetin, Vol. 34:45-53, March 1950. 
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with an immediate or potential problem. An important guidance responsi- 
bility of teachers, administrators, activity leaders, the school nurse, and oth- 
ers is to identify and refer to the school counselor those students who may 
need such personal assistance. 

Hamrin “ recommends that the counselor in a school with a well-organ- 
ized program of guidance services should arrange his counseling time to reach 
each pupil in a planned manner. Specifically he suggests that pupils be inter- 
viewed in the following order: (1) those with physica] handicaps, in order to 
check adequacy of daily schedule in relationship to physical condition; (2) 
those whose attendance record is atypical; (3) those who have failed or are 
failing one or more courses; (4) those who appear maladjusted socially; (5) 
high ability students who are under-achieving; and (6) those students who 
want to drop out of school. A practical outline of counseling contacts sug- 
gested by one used in South Bend, Indiana, is carefully elaborated by Ham- 
rin™ as a guide for checking pupil progress and growth through junior and 
senior high school. Hamrin identifies such planned points of contact as: 

1. Grade seven: A “get-acquainted interview” to assemble cumulative record 
data, to interpret record information, and to orient the new student. An “ad- 
justment interview” later in grade seven to ascertain progress and general 
adjustment to subjects, teachers, and the school. 

Grade eight: A “school-progress interview” to determine outstanding strengths 
and weaknesses and to explore future plans. A “program-planning inter- 
view” to project an appropriate educational and vocational plan in line with 
interests and abilities. 

Grade nine: A “progress-and-adjustment interview” to review educational 
status and accomplishment. An “exit interview” as a conclusion of the junior 
high-school counseling and to summarize records for transfer to the senior 
high school. 

Grade ten: An “initial interview” to get acquainted with entering students. 
A “progress interview” in second semester to check progress and adjustment 
at this crucial “drop-out” point. 7 

Grade eleven: A “vocational interview” to review the more mature judgments 
of the pupil regarding his vocational plans. A “progress-and-adjustment in- 
terview” to ascertain growth of student in his social and classroom experiences. 
Grade twelve: A “future-plans interview” to check plans for further training 
or employment. An “exit interview” to provide such final assistance the coun- 
selor may offer on student plans and adjustments at the point of graduation. 

While some of these specifics for scheduling systematic interviews with 
high-school students may appear to suggest an overly “routine” approach, it 
is commonly found that counselors fai] to reach many students who need such 
help if counseling contacts are left to chance. While “readiness” for counsel- 


2° Hamrin, Shirley A. ‘Interviewing Techniques,’ Chapter 5, p. 125 in A Basic Text for Guid- 


ance Workers (edited by Clifford E. Erickson), New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
21 Hamrin, ihid., pp. 126-127. 
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ing is an important and desirable factor in assuring an effective counseling 

relationship and student initiated “action steps,” there is much to be said for 

making the availability and value of counseling services systematically known 

to all students. Students may thereby be aided to recognize certain personal 

needs or problems and to face them in an intelligent and realistic way. 
COUNSELING VIEWPOINTS 

As with most practices in education, certain differences in counseling 
theory and practice are to be found. In recent years the most prominent 
cleavage in counseling viewpoints is that represented by the so-called “direc- 
tive” and “nondirective” schools of thought. Much has been written on this 
subject. Hamrin™ in discussing the contributing philosophies of counseling 
identifies three main schools of thought in the field: clinical, nondirective, 
and electic counseling. Recognizing that there is no “one and only” way for 
the counselor to assist every student who comes for help, Hamrin recommends 
an electic approach whch draws upon techniques which are best suited to 
each individual situation. 

Actually, much confusion exists in the literature as to just what is meant 
by counseling which is labelled “directive,” “clinical,” “client-centered,” “non- 
directive,” “electic,” “counselee-directed,” “co-operative,” and the like. Some 
reference to the essential characteristics of three approaches is attempted here. 


Clinical counseling 

In brief, this approach in counseling theory and practice puts emphasis 
upon the need for diagnostic information about the student. In differentiating 
between clinical counseling and less scientific approaches, Williamson * 
identifies some differences which characterize the clinical approach in: 

(a) the more exhaustive data including those collected in the interview, by means 
of tests, by anecdotal reports from teachers, and by case-work methods; (b) the more 
critical review of these data regardless of their source—test scores are not accepted 
any less critically than are opinions and observations of students, teachers, and par- 
ents; (c) the attempts to encompass all data as opposed to overemphasis upon an 
unfavorable behavior incident or a high test score—negative halos are balanced 
against positive halos; and (d) the diagnosing or “teasing out” from relevant and 
irrelevant data of an interpretation which will be more valid, meaningful, and com- 
plete. 

Clinical counseling is construed by some to be synonymous with so-called 
“directive counseling. This is erroneous. Another unwarranted assumption 
is often expressed in terms that clinical counseling is completely counselor- 
centered while “non-directive” counseling is completely client-centered. It is 

22 Hamrin, S. A. Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 

23 Williamson, E. G. ‘‘The Clinical Method of Guidance,”’ Review of Educational Research, April, 


1939. 
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likely that no more than a handful of completely “directive” and “nonclient- 
centered” counselors could be found in professional counseling positions. 
Wrenn ™ has analyzed criteria that might be used to determine the extent of 
client-centeredness in a given interview situation. He concludes that client- 
centered counseling is not a completely new concept, but rather a new empha- 
sis in counseling practice and states that: “One assumption that seems to be in 
error is that client-centered counseling and nondirective counseling are synon- 
ymous, Client-centered counseling has been used in varying degrees of emphasis 


by counselors for generations.” 
Nondirective Counseling 

This approach has many ardent advocates. It emphasizes the need for 
placing responsibility upon the counselee for using the interview situation in 
a manner which is of most help to him. The counselor’s role is largely one 
of providing the right psychological setting for a release of counselee feelings, 
the achievement of self-understanding and insight. Rogers” expresses his 
viewpoint on nondirective counseling as: “The deeply significant activities are 
those of the client and the activities of the counselor are only such as will 
make it easier for the client to guide himself.” This approach suggests that 
the most effective counseling situation is that which enables the client to 
express his feelings, to release emotional tensions, and to clarify his under- 
standings of himself and his environment so that a self-chosen plan of action 
or adjustment is achieved. The role of the counselor in nondirective counsel- 
ing is largely one of creating a permissive, accepting atmosphere in which the 
client’s emotional reactions are reflected but not judged. 

In contrasting the clinical approach in counseling as identified by the 
six steps presented by Williamson” and the stages in nondirective counseling 
as suggested by Rogers,” some characteristic distinctions are noted: 

Clinical Steps in Stages in Nondirective 
Counseling Counseling 

1. Analysis — Collection of a compre- Counselee seeks help of the coun- 
hensive pattern of pertinent data selor. 
about each counselee. 

2. Synthesis—Organization of collected 
data into a related, meaningful pat- 
tern or summary. 


Counselee gives free expression to 
his emotionalized attitudes. 


“Wrenn, C. Gilbert, ‘‘Client-Centered Couseling."’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, 


Vol. VI, No. 4. Winter 1946, pp. 439-444. 

2 Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1942. 

Rogers, Carl R. ‘‘Nondirective Counseling as an Effective Technique,”’ Frontier Thinking in Guid- 

ance (Editor, John R. Yale). Chicago: Scierce Research Associates, 1945. 

* Williamson, E. G. Counseling Adolescents. New York: |McGraw- Hill Book Company, 1950, 
p. 101. 

27 Rogers, Carl R., and Wallen, John L. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1936. 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen, New York: Mc- 
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. Diagnosis —Identification of the 3. Counselee gains insight. 
problem and discovery of underly- 


ing causes, 
. Prognosis — Prediction of possible 4. Counselee formulates his plans. 


chances of success,“or failure in 


terms of probabilities. 
5. Counseling — The’ treatment phase 5. Counselee terminates the counseling 


which involves a variety of thera- contact. 
peutic procedures. 
. Follow up—Checking on the ef- 
fectiveness of therapy procedures 
and client adjustment. 


Eclectic Counseling 
A variety of viewpoints exist in what might be termed a “middle-of-the 


road” approach to counseling. While Hamrin®™ discusses this method as 
eclectic, Erickson ™ refers to it as the “co-operative” approach. 


Hamrin emphasizes that eclectic counseling chooses techniques from 
other types of counseling, not in a haphazard fashion but in ways that are 
appropriate and purposeful to the wide variety of counseling contacts that 
typify the high-school counselor’s work. He supports this view by illustrating 
that the effective high-school counselor must (1) recognize the importance 
and value of each individual accepting responsibility for his own life, (2) 
make adequate preparation for each interview by studying all information he 
has about each student, (3) maintaining an open mind in the interview, free 
from strong and predetermined convictions about the students’ probable prob- 
lem, and (4) recognize the interview as a learning situation in which self- 
understanding and self-direction are encouraged by the counselor’s methods. 


Erickson stresses, realistically, the influence of “on-the-job” experience in 
determining a counselor’s use of a variety of approaches. The importance of 
developing a sensitivity on the part of the counselor to the appropriateness of 
certain counseling methods for different individual cases is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized. Erickson clarifies what he calls the co-operative. approach 
as one in which (1) the interview provides a joint opportunity and responsi- 
bility for participation by counselor and student, (2) both counselor and 
student are interested and responsible for outcomes, (3) both contribute to 
an understanding of the purposes of the interview, (4) both will use accepted 
principles of learning in achieving desirable outcomes, and (5) both recog- 
nize the right and responsibility of the student to decide for himself and to 
carry out his decisions. 


28 Hamrin, S. A. Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 
* Erickson, Clifford E. The Counseling Interview. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
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Stang” has reviewed rather thoroughly the various viewpoints of coun- 
seling. She believes that counseling should take place in a permissive, accept- 
ing atmosphere and should be centered on the “individual-in-his-environ- 
ment.” She states that the counselor should adapt his methods to the needs 
of the individual and should use only methods for which he is qualified. The 
aim of counseling, as she sees it, is self-realization for a social purpose. The 
end result is that the counselee should have gained new insights and worked 
out acceptable ways of handling his situation more effectively. 

Wrenn ™® takes issue with Roger’s concept of counseling falling into a 
dichotomy ranging from directive, pessessing a complete absence of client- 
centeredness, and nondirective, having a completely client-centered approach. 
Wrenn suggests that client-centeredness in counseling falls along a continuum 
of emphasis and that a great deal of actual counseling practice falls at inter- 
mediate points other than at the extremes. He concedes that some counselors 
may consistently use an extreme of client- or counselor-centeredness but sug- 
gests that one must be prepared to use varying degrees of directiveness and 
nondirectiveness in adapting techniques which are appropriate to particular 
situations. Wrenn ™ concludes that: “We must give more attention to the cli- 
ent and less to the counselor, but client-centered counseling is not only one 
part of a dichotomy; it is a continuum. Skillful counseling consists of knowing 
when to use the varying procedures that are available along this continuum.” 

Hahn and MacLean™ conclude hat some confusion has been caused by 
Rogers and others in identifying nondirective counseling as “client-centered 
counseling.” They will have much support for their stateraent that “all coun- 
seling worthy of the name has always been so centered and the term is not the 
invention or sole possession of any particular group or school of thought.” In 
establishing their view on this issue, they conclude that nondirective coun- 
seling techniques have a long and honorable history and suggest the term 
Rogerianism to distinguish the special applications given this type of therapy 


by Rogers and his associates, 
* Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. New York: Harper and 


Bros., 1949. 
3 Wrenn, C. Gilbert. ‘‘Client-Centered Counseling,’ 
Vol. VI, No. 4, Winter 1946, pp. 439-44. 


82. Wrenn, C. Gilbert, Ibid. 
%3 Hahn, Milton E., and MacLean, Malcom. General Clinical Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill 


* Educational and Psychological Measurement, 


7 


Book Company, 1950, pp. 7 and 9. 
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CHAPTER IV 





The Principal's Responsibility for 
Counseling 










ee principal is a key person in the development and operation of effective 
guidance and counseling services. A fundamental approach for the prin- 
cipal in meeting his responsibility in this regard is through co-operative plan- 
ning. An effective working attitude and program of guidance is developed in 
a school only with the full knowledge and co-operation of the teaching staff. 
Guidance services and planned provision for counseling should not be “im- 
posed” upon a school by administrative edict or by adoption of a program that 
worked in some other school. The school principal should endeavor to work 
out with his own staff a plan that will meet the known guidance and counsel- 
ing needs of students in their particular school. Everyone concerned should 
be in on the “ground floor” of planning and developing the program. Unless 
the need for counseling services is recognized by those most immediately con- 
cerned and unless planned provisions are initiated to fit local needs, little can 
be accomplished. A readiness for guidance developments must be generated— 
not just by the administrator who will be generally responsible for the initial 
leadership and stimulation, but also by all groups concerned—the teachers, 
staff specialists, parents, and board members. Some specifics that a principal 
can support as means for initiating group planning and action are: 




















— faculty meetings devoted specifically to guidance plans and counseling 
needs of students. 

— in-service training of faculty through discussions led by trained guid- 
ance leaders, reports of local youth surveys and follow-up studies, illus- 
trative case-study conferences, and provision of adequate literature and 
materials for staff use. 

— visits by faculty members or organized committees to schools having 
planned-counseling programs to observe how they operate. 

— faculty attendance at guidance workshops and summer schools to aug- 
ment professional training in this area. 

— formation of a guidance council or committee to serve as point of origin 
for specific proposals and plans for counseling service. 


378 
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—surveys of student characteristics and needs, particularly follow-up 
studies of “drop-outs” and graduates to provide a factual basis for 
guidance planning. 

— a community occupational survey to identify needed vocational guidance 
data and occupational opportunities for local youth. 


The relationship of the principal to the total guidance program has been 
described effectively by a number of writers. Erickson and Smith’ in identi- 
fying the role of various school personnel in the guidance program offer a 
clear statement of the principal’s essential duties: 


He Does 

. Arranges the schedule to allow time for guidance activities. 

. Designates a head counselor. 

. Organizes and supervises the guidance program. 

. Provides an adequate cumulative record system, materials, and supplies. 

. Encourages and assists guidance workers to secure professional training. 

. Assigns definite guidance responsibilities to staff members, i. e., testing, coun- 


seling, etc. 


How He Does It 

1. By providing time on the school day for all guidance functions. 

2. By naming a well-qualified teacher as head counselor. 

3. By giving full support to the head counselor in developing and improving the 
guidance program. 

4. By providing reading materials, cumulative records, and supplies needed in 
the program. 

5. By arranging in-service training for all staff members. 

6. By selecting teachers best qualified to serve in each functional-guidance area. 


Why He Does It 
1. To make the guidance program a part of the school program rather than a 


“fifth wheel.” 
. To provide leadership and co-ordination of guidance services. 
. To set up objectives and establish means of accomplishing them. 
. To ensure recording and using pupil data in the guidance program. 
. To strive for an effective guidance program. 
6. To attain maximal quality in the greatest possible number of guidance service. 


Jacobson* offers two helpful chapters for the school principal in defining 
the guidance functions of the principal and suggesting plans for projecting a 
guidance organization. ; 


1 Erickson, Clifford E., and Smith, Glenn E. Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947, p. 63. 

2 Jackson, Paul B.; Reavis, William C.; and Logsdon, James D. Duties of School Principal. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. (second edition), 1950. (See Chapters 5 and 6). 
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PLANNED PROVISION FOR COUNSELING 


Counseling requires a number of supporting services, arrangements, and 
facilities. Some types of counseling contact with students may require little 
or no previous acquaintance nor extensive collection of appraisal data. How- 
ever, if counseling services are carefully planned so as to reach all students who 
need help in planning and personal adjustment, some specific prerequisites must 
be provided. It is obvious, for example, that counseling interviews planned in 
connection with orientation of new students, educational planning and regis- 
tration advising, vocational guidance, and the like require that provision be 
made for qualified staff, cumulative record data, and other supporting facil- 
ities or arrangements. A brief analysis of some prerequisites for counseling 
includes the following. 

1. Leadership 

The main responsibility for supporting and developing counseling ser- 
vices within the framework of the total guidance program rests with the school 
administrator. His first step in providing such leadership is accomplished by 
selection of an able, “guidance-minded” staff of teachers. Not only is the teach- 
ing staff the main support for what source that “teacher-counselors” and group 
guidance activity leaders are selected. Administrative support, planning and 
enthusiasm for counseling, and other guidance service are primary essentials. 
The development of an effective counseling program requires the assignment 
of specific responsibility to one person for the direction and co-ordination of 
counseling in a given school. This responsibility is, of course, delegated by 
the principal. 
2. Staff 

Interested and qualified persons are just as essential for the conduct of 
specific guidance services such as counseling as for the handling of instruc- 
tional duties. While some types of counseling may be considered an integral 
part of the instructional process, other types of systematic counseling contact 
require qualified staff with time and space to carry out the function. The 
responsible leader of the counseling program should constantly seek to identify 
the teachers who can and should be given time to do more counseling. Wide 
differences exist among teachers in the extent to which they possess counsel- 
ing interest and skill. Teachers assigned counseling responsibilities should re- 
ceive in-service training and be encouraged to secure further professional 
training. It is generally recommended that a full-time counselor, or the equival- 
ent in terms of one daily counseling hour for each fifty students is the mini- 
mum counseling service that should be provided for high-school students. 
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3. Facilities 

Adequate counseling facilities are as important as satisfactory classroom 
quarters are for effective teaching. Few schools make careful enough provision 
for quiet, comfortable, and convenient counseling offices. A separate room from 
the classroom should be provided for the counselor and similar special rooms 
for shared use by “teacher-counselors” who have released time for counseling 
duties. Erickson’ offers specific recommendation for counseling facilities to 
support the need for a proper physical and psychological setting for inter- 
viewing 
4. Planned Approach 

The assignment and presence of a counseling staff does not always assure 
the actual provision of counseling services. Some definite objectives and planned 


approach must be set up to assure that students who need counseling assistance 
are reached. In-service training for teaching staff will offer the opportunity 


for discussing what students or groups may need to be reached and how this 
can be accomplished. Identification and referral of students by classroom 
teachers is a positive and systematic approach. Knowing the problems that 
confront new students will reveal the need for plans to reach such groups 
with orientation interviews and educational planning conferences. Surveys of 
students’ plans for further training and vocational choices will identify many 
others who need counseling. Ordinarily an overemphasis in counseling time 
is placed on students who plan to go to college. College-bound students need 
guidance carefully planned to meet their needs and capabilities; yet careful 
apportioning of counselors’ time must be provided to assist the frequent large 
majority of students who plan to enter vocational training or go directly into 
work experience. Failing students often constitute an overwhelming burden 
on the available time of the counseling staff. Similarly, students with educa- 
tional disabilities, reading defects, and the like might well use all the counsel- 
ing time which a school is able to provide. While each of these many areas 
of counseling need are important and should not be neglected, it is obvious 
that a careful study of “counseling load” is necessary if a planned approach 
to meeting counseling needs of students is to be established. Allocation of 
counseling time and priority for certain types of counseling needs should be 
thoroughly analyzed and considered. 


5. Information and Materials : 
Counseling is not done with words alone—information and materials are 


also needed. While some counseling contacts may place little demand upon 


* Erickson, Clifford E. The Counseling Interview. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
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preliminary appraisal data, most high-school counseling is aided by the pre- 
assembling of certain case data and information. This means test data, cumu- 
lative record materials, library materials on educational and occupational op- 
portunities and requirements, and the like. Students cannot be understood and 
assisted in their planning and adjustments unless they are known. Knowing 
each student as an individual is enhanced by a properly planned and organized 
appraisal and record system. The individual inventory is the broad, inclusive 
process of securing those basic facts about a student which distinguish him as 
an individual from other students. The value of such systematically collected 
data lies largely in their effective use by teachers and counselors for instruction 
and guidance of students. Some specific purposes of the individual inventory 
are: ‘ 

1. To provide the school administration and faculty with general information about 

the characteristics of the total student population. 

2. To inform individual teachers regarding the characteristics of each student 

with whom they deal and the pattern of characteristics in each class. 

. To provide counselors with needed information about each student. 

. To assist individual students to a better self-understanding. 

. To provide a basis for student-personnel research, follow-up studies, ana a 

continuing evaluation of guidance services. 

Recommendations for developing the individual inventory and suggestions 
for its use as an aid in instructional and counseling processes are outlined in 
a number of recent basic guidance publications.” In addition to systematically 
derived appraisal data, much information is needed in the counseling situation 
by both counselor and student about educational and occupational opportuni- 
ties and requirements. This need points up the value of group approaches to 
the provision and study of certain guidance information and materials; particu- 
larly; current and accurate educational and occupational planning materials. 
6. Group Guidance 

The value of an effective home-room program, orientation activities, ac- 
tivity clubs, occupations courses and units cannot be overestimated as a means 
of stimulating students to seek individual counseling. Motivation toward coun- 
seling about one’s future plans or immediate adjustment difficulties often re- 
sults through group approaches to general guidance matters. Group guidance 
is a valuable supporting service for the counseling program. Topics that might 
otherwise create immediate defense barriers if raised in a face-to-face interview 
can be impersonally discussed in groups. Students will learn from each other 
4 Weenm, C. Gilbert and Dugan, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in the High School, Chapter 3. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 


5 See, for example, Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. op. cit. and Froehlich, Clifford. 
Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book. Company, 1950. 
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in the group and recognize that certain of their own weaknesses or difficulties 
are not unique to themselves but are shared by other students as well. Group 
interpretations of certain types of appraisal data, educational planning in- 
formation, and occupational facts are often more effectively presented and 
more saving in counselor time through the use of the home room or other 
types of group meeting. Group guidance procedures in conjunction with coun- 
seling are found to produce the best results. 


CHECKING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COUNSELING SERVICES 


Many valuable aids are available to the school principal and his staff in 
checking on the effectiveness of the guidance program. Research and evalua- 
tion procedures not only provide a means for determining the value or worth 
of a guidance service or procedure, but also offer ways for collecting and inter- 
preting data which are pertinent to school and community planning. Many 
different techniques for evaluating the guidance program have been used. 
Froehlich ® reviews a multitude of recent reports on guidance evaluation and 
describes seven major techniques which are being used. 

A practical approach to the evaluation problem was developed by the Sub- 
committee on Guidance of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 


ondary Schools.* This group prepared a checklist and a self-rating scale to be 
used by the school principal and faculty to evaluate specific phases of the total 
guidance program. 

A Committee of State Supervisors of Guidance Services has prepared a set 
of criteria for use in evaluating guidance programs.” These materials are 
available for use on an experimental and restricted basis in co-operation with 


state supervisors of guidance service. 

For the school principal and school guidance staff who desire specific 
suggestions on possible evaluative studies; excellent listings together with some 
practical checklists are provided by Erickson and Smith” and by Froehlich. ” 


Wrenn and Dugan” offer a practical outline of five suggested evaluation 


® Froehlich, Clifford P. Evaluating Guidance Procedures: A Review of Literature. Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Office of Education. Misc. No. 3310, 1949. 

7North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ‘‘Check List of Elements in a 
Minimum and Extended Program of Guidance and Counseling’’ and ‘tA Self Study Guide for High-School 
Guidance and Counseling Programs.’’ See: North Central Association Quarterly, October 1947 and Jan- 
uary 1949. 

* Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 
Secondary Schools. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Misc. 3317, 1949. 

® Erickson, Clifford P., and Smith, Glenn E. Organization and Administration of Guidance: Services. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. (See Chapter 9: ‘Evaluating the Guidance Program."’). 

1” Froehlich, Clifford P. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1950. (See Chapter 15: ‘‘Research and Evaluation."’). 

1. Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minneapolis: 


University of Minnesota Press, 1950, pp. 59-63. 


Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in 
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studies for high schools concerned with checking on the effectiveness of certain 
guidance procedures. Briefly, these include: 
. Studies of changes in scholastic achievement and student drop-out rate fol- 


lowing the installation of a counseling program. 
. Studies of the relative values of faculty advisers and trained counselors in 


assisting students. 
. A study of the outcomes of an in-service training program for faculty and 


faculty advisers. 
. Studies of parent and employer reactions regarding carry-over values, attitudes, 


and skills provided by the school. 
. Questionnaire and interview follow-up studies of graduates and of those who 


have left school for other reasons. 


The Evaluative Criteria” by the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards also provides checklists for self-evaluation of the guidance services 
of the school. Likewise, the recent publication” of the Illinois Secondary- 
School Curriculum Program will be found very useful. 

In brief, the principal’s responsibility for the guidance program is not 
fully met by merely encouraging and supporting the installation of plans and 
procedures for meeting students’ counseling needs. Definite provision for 
evaluation of these services should be planned as a continuing phase of the total 
program. 


18 Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edition. Washington, D. C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, 1950, pp. 219-34. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Interview in Counseling 


. interview is a central technique in the total process of counseling. 
Strang ' defines the essential feature of the interview as “a dynamic, face- 
to-face relationship in which the counselee is helped to develop insights that 
lead to self-realization.” Wrenn ®* identifies the interview as an “event” in the 
process of counseling and considers it as a personal and dynamic relationship 
between two people who approach a mutually defined problem. Wrenn recog- 
nizes that the actual interview relationship may range from the casual to the 
purposive in its objective. Within the range of such interviews may be found 
three common purposes of this tool in the high-school counseling program. 

1. Interviews to gather information from the student. 

2. Interviews to interpret information to the student. 

3. Interviews to assist the student in the soluticn of personal problems. 

Three main emphases stressed by Hamrin* in the identifying role of the 
interview are: “First, it stresses that the ‘whole person’ is important, Second, 
it emphasizes not only that a person is a ‘whole’ but also that he is dynamic, 
ever as a state of flux and change. Through an interview, a skillful counselor is 
often successful in helping an individual to see himself as he is, as he has been, 
and as he may become. Third, the interview gives prominence to the thera- 
peutic value of the assistance given an individual to think a problem through 
for himself.” 

The counseling interview is analyzed by Erickson,’ and several particular 
characteristics are specified to distinguish it from other types which he defines. 

1. It is a person-to-person relationship. 

2. One participant (interviewer) has assumed or has been assigned the respon- 

sibility of helping the other participant. 


1 Stang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and. Secondary School. New York. Harper and Bros., 
1949, P- 100. 

2Wrenn, C. Gilbert. ‘‘Counseling with Students,’ in Guidance in Educatioanl Institutions, 37th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1938, pp. 119-144. 

%Hamrin, S. A. ‘Interviewing Techniques,"’ Chapter 5 in 4 Basic Text for Guidance Workers. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1947, p. 123. 

4 Erickson, Clifford E. The Counseling Interview. New York: Prentice Hall Inc., 1950, pp. 5-6. 
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. The interviewee has some needs, problems, blocks, or frustrations he wants 


to attempt to change or satisfy. 
The welfare of the interviewee is of central concern. 
Both participants are interested and willing to attempt to find some solutions 
to the interviewee’s difficulties. 
SOME UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 

The counseling interview is a learning situation. Various degrees of mo- 
tivation are present in different interview situations. In some instances, a stu- 
dent comes in voluntarily to the counselor seeking specific information or in- 
tensive assistance in his planning or adjustment problems. In such cases, more 
progress may be expected if the student is “ready” for counseling and actively 
co-operates in achieving better self-understanding and in determining possible 
courses of action. In many instances in the high-school program, interviews 
will be arranged, either through a systematic plan for counseling all students 
periodically on educational or vocational planning matters or through frequent 
identification and referral of students who are considered to need counseling 
assistance. In such interviews, more attention may need to be given to estab- 
lishing a freindly relationship and a clear understanding of the possible val- 
ue of counseling before effective motivation and learning on the part of the 
student may be realized. The conditions of the learning situation and the rela- 
tionships between the student and his teacher or counselor are vital factors in 
determining the success of any interviewing or classroom learning experience. 
Two common learning outcomes that characterize all types of interviews rang- 
ing from the casual to the purposive have been identified as: ° 

1. The person being interviewed is supposed to learn something about himself. 

2. The person being interviewed is supposed to learn something about the particu- 

lar situation in which he finds himself. 

How much learning may be brought about in the counseling interview? 
What conditions and attitudes might serve to facilitate learning in the interview 
situation? The answers to these basic questions are quite the same as for learn- 
ing in any other educational testing. Darley ° has clearly defined some funda- 
mental principles and conditions relating to this aspect of counseling as a learn- 
ing situation: 

1. We do not learn if we are emotionally blocked or if our mind is distracted 
by personal problems that.take our attention away from the classroom. 


2. We do not learn if the ideas or vocabulary of the teacher are over our head. 
3. We do not learn if too many ideas or facts are thrown at us at one time. 


5 Darley, John G. The Interview in Counseling. Washington, D. C.: United States Department of Labor, 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 1946, p. 3. 
6 Darley, John G., op. cit.. pp. 12-14. 
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4. Most important, we do not learn if we are given no opportunity to partici- 


pate in the learning experience. 


5. We do not learn if the halting expressions of our deep feelings and attitudes 
are received with scorn, a casual bit of reassurance, obvious embarrassment, 


or other attitudes which hinder our expression. 
Applied to the interview, these descriptions of bad isarning situations be- 
come guides for the interviewer, and they may be stated in this way: 
1. Don’t lecture or talk down to the client. 
2. Use simple words and confine the information that you give the client to 
a relatively few ideas. 
Make very sure that you know what it is he really wants to talk about before 
giving any information or answers. 
Make very sure that you sense or feel the attitudes that he holds. because 
these will either block the dicussion or keep the main problems out of it. 
In any discussions of interviewing, you will be told that it is necessary to 
“establish rapport.” This is a rather technical term which merely describes the 
prevailing climate that is achieved and maintained throughout the interview. It 
implies a harmonious atmosphere in which two people can work together suc- 
cessfully. Broken down into its elements it means the following things: 
1. The interviewer should be friendly and interested. 
2. The interview room should be comfortable and have the appearance of 


privacy. 
3. The interviewer should appear unhurried, even though many people are 


waiting to see him. 
The interviewer will accept whatever hesitant and halting attitudes and 


ideas the client puts forth and express no moral or ethical judgment, no 
approval or disapproval of these attitudes and ideas. 
The interviewer accepts the client as a conversational equal during the 


interview. 
The interviewer must always make clear to the client the limitations of the 


counseling center, so that the client will not expect too much. 
. The interviewer must always make clear that the responsibility for planning 
and final action resides with the client. 

It is in a setting so defined that the attitudes, the problems, the bitterness, 
the self-estimates of the client may possibly emerge. If such a setting does not 
exist, the interview may be formal and remote from the realities of the individ- 
ual’s problems. 


Basic Interview Steps 
Every interview requires a fresh approach. No two interviews are identi- 


cal. Each student who is interviewed comes to the counselor with a different 
background, a different “mental set,” and with varying degrees of readiness 
for counseling. While no routine pattern can be defined for the interview, it is 
possible to identify within broad limits some essential steps that are common 
to most interview relationships. Wrenn has outlined the steps in the interview 


structure rather clearly to include: 
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Prepare for it. 
Establish rapport. 
Analyze the obvious problem and search for deeper causes or diffi- 
culties. 
4. Have student realize courses of action or alternatives. 
5. Seek a statement by the student summarizing the interview. 
6. Arrive at statement of something zo do, possible action needed. 
7. Arrange for further contacts of student with you or others. 


Other writers have attempted to outline the essential steps in the interview 
from the point of preplanning tothe final valuation. All such considerations are 
helpful in clarifying the general structure of the interview relationship. Out 
of these formulations, it would seem that the following commonly recognized 


interview steps are pertinent. 
1. Prepare for the Interview 

The cumulative record when available provides one of the most useful 
overviews of basic data about the student to be interviewed. A knowledge of 
the student—his past achievement, his abilities, interests, plans, health, home, 
and family anecdotal material and other basic information collected by a vari- 
ety of devices—should enable the counselor to be of more ready assistance to 


the student. Strang * provides support for this step in her statement that: “The 
chances are that a more helpful understanding of the individual will grow out 
of knowledge of his previous development and present environment than out 
of ignorance of these factors. Unconscious bias is more likely to arise from the 
interviewer’s personal prejudices than from a wealth of information about the 
student, from an initial first impression than from a study of information from 
various sources.” Typical high-school counseling interviews on educational 
and vocational plans and personal adjustments can seldom be carried on effec- 
tively without comprehensive and accurate data about the student. Preparation 
for the interview may be construed broadly to include counselor preparedness 
in areas of educational and vocational information, training opportunities, and 
a comprehensive understanding of the nature of student adjustment problems. 
2. Establishing a Friendly Relationship 

The effectiveness of the counseling interview depends heavily upon the 
establishment of rapport between counselor and student. The nature of this im- 
portant relationship is influenced by many factors. The administrative arrange- 
ment for counseling facilities enters definitely into this picture. The provision 
for privacy of counseling in an attractive, restful place, free from disturbance 
and interruption will do much to put the student at ease. The personality of 


7 Strang, Ruth, op. cit., p. 122. 
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the counselor, his reputation for keeping student confidences, his competency 
and friendly respect for students will have much to do with the kind of inter- 
viewing relationships established with students. Much emphasis is often placed 
upon the initial reception that greets the student when he comes in for an in- 
terview, Usually the counselor should accept responsibility for opening the re- 
lationship and placing the student at ease. The common courtesies of a friend- 
ly smile and greeting together with the offer of a place to sit are well recog- 
nized initial factors in beginning the interview. A relaxed, friendly, unhurried 
atmosphere is necessary if the student is to be enabled to play his important role 
in the interview. Establishing rapport with some students takes more time than 
with others, The experienced and skillful counselor will sense when more time 
and attention are needed in this initial reception phase of the interview. 


3. Analyze the Obvious Problem 

Students will often come to see the counselor under various pretexts. They 
may present a superficial problem or come in seeking general information or the 
answer to a simple question merely as an excuse to see the counselor. In such 
cases, the counselor should utilize this opportunity to encourage the student to 
talk, realizing that the stated problem is not always the “real” problem about 


which the student wants to talk. With the available background data of the cu- 
mulative record, the counselor may learn much and become of greater help 
to the student if he makes an effort to “listen creatively” at the outset. Ar this 
point the counselor in addition to listening more than he talks will also observe 
the reactions, feelings, and attitudes as expressed by the student. How the stu- 
dent feels about his problems or concerns and what he avoids discussing in the 
interview are important clues to the counselor. As the student and counselor 
consider various aspects of the stated problem, further clarification of under- 
lying difficulties and conditions affecting the student will come to light. Recog- 
nition and acceptance of these factors by the student are important to his 
achievement of self-understanding and the working out of acceptable solutions. 


4. Cultivate Self-understanding 
The counselor’s role in the interview has been defined as that of a catalyst. 


By reflecting the student’s feelings and helping him to clarify his reactions, the 
counselor may enable the student to achieve greater insight into his difficulty 
and to perceive his situation in a different, more constructive light. The wise 
counselor does not force interpretations or impose his judgments upon the stu- 
dent. The counselor will assist the student to take into full account facts about 
himself and the environment in which he lives or will compete. Various points 
of view exist in counseling theory as to how a student may best achieve insight 
into his problems and self-understanding. Providing a counseling situation 
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wherein the student may “talk out” and be assisted to an objective, realistic 
recognition of his problems, attitudes, assets, and limitations represents a fun- 
damental learning step in any type of counseling interview. The role of the 
counselor in this process is through interpretattion or translation of technical 
facts and information into terms the student can understand. In interpreting 
test scores or other self-information for example, the counselor should let the 
data speak for themselves, i.e., “This score is lower than the scores of average 
college freshmen entering that particular school”; not “I think you will fail in 
college work at that institution.” It is suggested that interpretations by the 
counselor be placed in the third person rather than in the first person so that 
the student’s reaction to the information will not be connected with his reac- 
tion to the counselor as a person and so he will not lay responsibility for his 
future action or adjustment upon the counselor. 

The development of motivation for student action and independence of 
decision as largely dependent upon the achievement of student self-under- 
standing and insight in the interview. In this way the student may reach the 
point where he will want to decide for himself and to carry out a program 
of action, not to follow a specific plan or suggestion as formulated by a well- 
intentioned, “ advice-giving” counselor. 

5. Formulating a Course of Action 

Recent counseling theory and practice place increasing responsibility upon 
the student for self-decision and action. While the students’ role is primarily 
at this point, the counselor can offer much assistance in clarifying alternative 
solutions and in giving additional information that the student might find 
helpful in reaching his own decisions. Students should be encouraged to ex- 
plore several alternative courses of action and to try out certain solutions 
or actions before reaching a final decision. This type of relationship marks 
a close line between direct advice and nondirective counseling. It means that 
the counselor should keep judgmental emphasis out of the interview, but to 
assist the student to consider pro’s and con’s of a situation and to think through 
carefully the possible outcomes of certain courses of action. The plan of action 
that the sutdent eventually adopts should be the carefully considered choice 
of the student, not of the counselor. The offer of further help by the coun- 
selor to assist the student in evaluating his try-out course of action and for 
such necessary re-consideration or additional information the student may 
later need is a constructive approach in counseling. The objective of this type 
of interview relationship is that the student shall become increasingly aware 
of himself, his assets and liabilities, and also of his achievement of self-direc- 


tion. 
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6. Following Through a Plan of Action 

The student should be encouraged to summarize his chosen plan of action 
in his own words and to determine what steps he expects to follow in putting 
his plan to work. The student’s self-statement of his plan contributes 
markedly to the learning aspects of the interview and helps to clarify for him 
the specific things he may need to do as next steps. This phase of the coun- 
seling process is one that requires the bulk of time and considerable persever- 
ance by both student and counselor. The student will be aided in putting 
his plan to work if he arranges for further contacts with the counselor to dis- 
cuss his progress or other new developments. Frequently this phase of coun- 
seling requires the help and co-operation of other services and other persons. 
In this both the student and counselor have responsibilities. The student 
may need to contact a resource person for information, to “try out” on a job 
or to carry through with some remedial work. The counselor may need to 
interview the student’s parents or to confer with his teachers or others regard- 
ing needed adjustments in the educational program or in attitudes toward the 
student. In most follow-up of counseling plans for action, the counselor finds 
he must draw heavily upon his relationships with referral services (health, 
speech, placement, remedial work vocational information ez.) and especially 


trained personnel to smooth the way for effective student utilization of such 
additional contacts for assistance in carrying ovt action plans. A friendly con- 
tinuation of the counseling relationship wiiezeby the student acknowledges and 
uses the sincerely offered assistance of the counselor has much to do with the 
effective carrying through of self-determined plans for action. 


7. Checking the Effectiveness of Counseling 

Evaluating the outcomes of student counseling contacts represents a phase 
of the relationship that is often and easily neglected. By keeping careful inter- 
view notes after each interview, the counselor can establish one basic means 
for checking on the effectiveness of his interview. Such interview notes 
enable the counselor to identify the student's stated problem; the related feel- 
ings, attitudes, and conditions that affected his solution of the problem; the 
action steps determined; and the actual follow through or adjustment achieved 
by the student. Every counselor has a responsibility to follow-up each coun- 
seling contact to the point of determining whether student adjustments 
achieved are in line with needs and objectives as revealed in the counseling 
relationship. Further testing of basic skills, follow-up interviews with the 
student, case study conferences with teachers, contacts with employers, review- 
ing educational records and progress, and analysis of student ratings or follow- 
up questionnaires represent a few of the means for checking on the effective- 
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\ 
1ess of the counselor’s interviews. Broader methods of examining such aspects 
is drop-out rates, changes in program plans, and the like represent other 
more general means for determining the influence of counseling services for 
students. Strang * has offered a very revealing and helpful approach to the 
self-rating of counselors in judging the success of an interview in the follow- 


ing four different stages: 
reparation for the Interview 

1. Was I physically in good condition and mentally alert, or was I fatigued at the 
close of a hard day or a long series of interviews? 

2. Did I schedule sufficient time for the interview? 

3. Was there provision for privacy and reasonable freedom from interruption? 

4. Did my desk and office suggest welcome and leisure to talk with the student? 

5. Did I have a background of available data about the student that would help 
me to understand him better in the interview but would not bias me against him 
in any way? 

. Did I have information about the educational and vocational opportunities and 
other facts that the student might need? 
. Had | previously established a reputation for seeing the student’s point of view, 
being genuinely helpful, and not disclosing confidences? 
Beginning of the Interview 

1. Was I sensitive to the student and did I use an appropriate approach? 

2. Was I able to create a psychological atmosphere in which the student was stimu- 
lated to take responsibility for thinking through the situation? 

3. Was I successful in maintaining free communication between us? 

Pevelopment of the Interview 
1. Did the student feel free to express his negative feelings? 
. Did he have opportunity to release tension? 
. Was my attitude one of sympathetic objectivity? 
. Was I sincere and did I show genuine respect for the student? 
. Was my own attitude, so far as I know, free from bias? 
. Did I follow the leads suggested by the student? 
Did I help him to clarify and expand his positive feelings? 
. Did he establish a more forward-looking, positive, hopeful attitude during the 
interview or series of interviews? 
. Was I able to give the student the information he needed when he was ready 
to use it in order to move forward realistically in his thinking? 
10. Did he become willing to face his problem frankly during the course of the in- 
terview? 

11. Did he gain helpful insights about himself and his relationships? 

2. Did he make definite plans for his next step and seem eager to co-operate in car- 
rying out the plans? 

13. Did the interview help to make the student more self-reliant—give him a method 
of facing life situations more constructively ? 

14. Was the time spent in the interview an experience of value in itself? 


8 Strang, Ruth, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 
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15. Did the student leave the interview or series of interviews with a feeling of 
satisfaction, greater self-confidence, and encouragement? 
Effect Upon the Interviewee 


No = 


= OO 


. Does the student feel free to come back for further interviews at any time? 
Does he show a cordial, friendly attitude toward the interviewer? 

. Has he advised other students to consult the interviewer? 

. Has there been any desirable subsequent change in his behavior or attitude that 


might be directly attributed to the interview? 


uw 


. If he outlined an appropriate plan in the interview, did he carry it out in part 


or in whole? 
6. Was the interview considered by both as part of a total guidance program? 


. Was the interview, in and for itself, a satisfying experience for the student? 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INTERVIEWERS 


Every one interviews, but every school worker and particularly those 
designated at counselors should assume that they can learn to interview more 
skillfully. Skillful interviewing requires careful and professional training in 
basic psychology and the technical procedures of guidance. However, one 


cannot 


learn to interview merely by reading about it—practice in face-to-face 


interview situations is essential. In recognition of this, some down-to-earth 
suggestions on interviewing are summarized. The first of these are drawn 
from Wrenn and Dugan ° while the second listing is adapted from Darley’s ex- 
cellent pamphlet on the Interview in Counseling.” 


1. 
2. 
3. 


10. 


11. 


The obvious problem presented is often not the underlying or significant one. 
A fundamental difficulty is seldom solved in one interview. 

Avoid an assumption of a “problem” connection in every interview, since 
this may lead to a patronizing attitude on the part of the counselor. 


. Assume that the counselor may learn at least as much from the student as 


the student does from the counselor. 


. It is the student, nct the counselor, who should make decisions. 
. The counselor should beware of talking too much. 
. A single interview is an unreliable basis for a judgement of student ability 


or character. Likewise the interview without supporting data is unreliable. 


. Other people should be used for reference, but the counselor should not shirk 


responsibility for the student’s problem. 


. The counselor must perceive when to terminate the interview. 


Allow the student time for easy meditation—the student may not think so 
rapidly or be so articulate as the counselor. 

The student’s thinking should not be biased by having the counselor’s opinion 
and “now, I think” scattered throughout the interview. 

The counselor should avoid disillusionment of the student or disagreement 
with him in an abrupt fashion. On the other hand, he must avoid being a 
sentimentalist or a “Pollyanna.” 


® Wrenn, C. G., and Dugan, W. E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950, pp. 35-36. 


10 Darley, J. G., op. cit., pp. 14°19. 
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zof & 13. The counselor must not show surprise or resentment at anything the student 
may say. Face squarely his criticism of other teachers, or the school, or the 
social system. If the student makes unexpected revelations or statements, 
hear him as an equal and discuss these statements seriously and impartially. 
(Often discusion is unnecessary or unwise. Acceptance without comment 
may be psychologically wise.) 


that 14, Many of these suggestions are summarized by saying that the teacher or coun- 
selor must be impartial and objective in his dealing with the students, must 

part assume some maturity on the student’s part in order to encourage greater 
maturity, must respect the student’s personality and nourish self-determina- 
tion. 


In Darley’s pamphlet on the Interview in Counseling, further interview 
hints are offered. Excerpts from which follow: 


ose ; 1. Opening the interview. If both parties in the interview are nervous .. . it is 
ore important that they both arrive quickly at a more relaxed state .. . 
rin 2. Phrasing questions. One of the best ways to cut off any conversational flow 
one from the student is to ask a question that can be answered “Yes” or “No.”... 
‘ace = 3. Overtulking the student. Do not be in such a hurry that you override or over- 
h talk the student if he is fumbling for the phrase he wants... . 
we 4. Accepting the student’s attitudes and feelings. At various points in the inter- 
iwn view the student may be trying to express the more deep-seated attitudes and 
ex- feelings that control his behavior. . . . The interviewer must indicate to the 
student that he has accepted but not passed judgment on these feelings and 
one. attitudes. 
5. Silences in the interview. Do not ... be frightened by the silences that some- 
nce times fall in interviews. Do not fill them up with a lot of chattering that 
breaks the trend of thought or interrupts the flow of feeling. If it becomes 
an necessary to break a silence, merely ask the student to tell you a little bit 
more about the point he has just finished covering. .. . 
6. Reflecting the student’s feeling. 1f the student is attempting to put a deeply 
emotional attitude into words, it may be a difficult and awkward process. 
lity Whatever his motivations, this flow of emotion will be cut off beyond recov- 
ble. ery if the interviewer passes moral judgment on the attitude or turns aside 
irk from the underlying feeling that is emerging. It is better to say, “You feel 
that people are being unfair to you,” than to tell the complainer, “Everybody 
has trouble getting along sometime.” Reflecting feelings and attitudes means 
80 that you hold up a mirror, so to speak, in which the student can see the 
meaning and significance of his deep-seated feelings. 
ion 7. Admitting your ignorance. If the student asks a question regarding facts 
and you don’t have the facts, it is better to say, “I don’t know,” than to run 
ent off with a lot of vague generalities or in some other way try to cover up 


Za your ignorance. 
8. Distribution of talking time. Probably the greatest mistake of beginning in- 
terviewers is their tendency to talk the student into a coma. If the interview 
y of is to have a successful effect on the student, there are certain points where 
he must do the talking; in developing understanding of himself, in bringing 
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his attitudes ‘to the surface, and in formulating plans of action. Generally 
speaking, if the interviewer talks considerably more than half the time, that 
interview will be less productive than the one in which the student talks 


more than half the time. 


. The number of ideas per interview. It is unlikely that in the usual interview 


a major miracle can be wrought in the life style of another person. It may be 
suggested that a human being does not act like an automobile, all of whose 
needs can be met in a one-stop filling station. Just as there is a danger of 
giving the individual a run-around, there is an equal danger in a one-stop 
system that loads him up with so many ideas that he will forget most of them. 
Bad news in the interviews. Not all the facts that the interviewer must give 
to the student are happy or favorable. It does no good in such situations to 
reassure the individual by saying that “everything will turn out all right,” or 
“I am sure you won't have any trouble in doing this.” 


. Additional problems. It is not the job of the interviewer to make “problem 


children” out of his students. On the other hand, the interviewer must not 
be misled by an assumption that the student’s own first statement of his diffi- 
culty is either true or complete. It may well be that he has something else 
on his mind, and it is the job of the interviewer to find out what further diffi- 
culties need to be discussed: “Was there something else you wanted to ask 
about?” “Do you have something else on your mind?” 


. Setting limits on the interview. It is better if the interviewer and the student 


realize from the beginning that the interview will last for a fixed length of 
time. It is the job of the interviewer to see that the interview stays approxi- 
mately within that time. 

Plans for action. It is generally true that the student will complete the learn- 
ing process about himself and about his particular world if there are certain 
things that he feels he has to do as a result of the interview discussions. Fur- 
thermore, much of our planning in life is based on our flexibility in modify- 
ing a course of action, or on building several plans to meet new adjustment 
problems, Thus it is of assistance for both the interviewer and the student to 
work out alternative plans of action wherever possible. 

Summarizing the interview. When the interviewer sees the time is drawing to 
a close, it is his job to set the stage for the summary. If possible, the student 
should do the summarizing. “Now suppose we see what we have accom- 
plished in this interview,” or “Tell me how you think the situation looks 
now”’—phrases of this kind will be of assistance in calling forth a summary 
from the student. 


. Ending the interview. This is not an easy task. In the general relaxation that 


follows the stress of interviewing, the interviewer may become expansive and 
start to babble about his own life and his own interests. The interview may 
degenerate into a most casual social conversation. This is likely to destroy 
much of the good work that has been done by breaking the quiet, rather ob- 
jective, and apparently slow pace of the interview up until that moment. 
Quite often a phrase such as “Do you think we have done all we can for to- 
day?” or “Is there anything more you would like to talk about today?” will 
be enough to end the interview. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Counselor and His Relationships 


HE. position of high-school counselor as it exists in current practice is a 

difficult one to define. Actually the role of the counselor, his duties and 
relationships, varies markedly from one school situation to the next. Factors 
contributing to the wide differences in the counselor’s job as it now exists 
in the secondary schoo! are the size of the school, the amount of time for 
which the counselor is available, his professional training and experience, the 
cegree of development attained by the school’s guidance program, and the 
e\pectations of the position by the school principal and staff. In some schools, 
rrimary emphasis is placed upon the counselor as a social activities and extra- 
curricular program co-ordinator. Often this is implicit in the position when 
designated as dean of girls or dean of boys. In other settings, the counselor’s 
duties may be dictated by the allowance of time and be limited thereby to 
handling the details ef testing, cumulative records, and certain types of coun- 
seling contact, such as failing students, attendance problems, disciplinary cases, 
drop outs, or the like. 

In general, a main problem in defining the role of the counselor and his 
clear-cut functions will be the heavy load of students that he may be expected 
to counsel with restricted time and training to do the job. Versatility is a key 
word in defining the qualifications and duties of the school counselor as the 
position commonly exists. In an attempt to clarify the major functions which 
need to be accounted for in defining the school counselor’s job, the following 
tive areas of relationship are offered: 

1. Administrative and psychometric services. A definite portion of the 
counselor’s time must be reserved for the normal administrative and 
clerical duties that go with the operation of a counselor’s office. Cer- 
tain records must be kept, group and individual testing administered, 
scored and recorded, cumulative records maintained, service and re- 
search studies prepared, and co-ordinate relationships maintained with 
administrative and teaching staff. In general, not more than fifteen 
per cent of the counselor’s time should be tied up by this area. 


35 
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2. Services to individual students. Primarily, this area of relationship is 
represented by direct counseling services with students. For the full- 
time counselor who is also responsible for all other of the five major 
functions of the counselor, at least fifty per cent of his time should be 
reserved for individual counseling interviews with students. 

Services to staff. A major responsibility of the full-time counselor lies 
in the development of effective working relationships with the staff— 
primarily with classroom teachers. This function is largely one of inter- 
preting cumulative record data, making co-operative case studies with 
teachers who are concerned with certain individual students, and assist- 
ing with continuous in-service training in guidance matters. At least 
twenty per cent of the counselor’s time should be concerned with this 


area of relationship. 

Services to groups of students. It is to be expected that the counselor 
will work closely with many aspects of the group guidance program 
and extra-classroom activities of the school. Some schools impose 
too much on the counselor’s restricted time for the handling of group 
activities. While it is desirable for the counselor to be as close as 
possible to such functions, some relief should be provided through the 


use of other qualified staff members. In some schools, the counselor is 
responsible for teaching one class, such as occupations in grade nine or 
a social studies unit in grade twelve. In general, it is quite likely that 
not more than ten per cent of the counselor’s time can be used in 
directing group activities without cutting unduly into other necessary 
functions. 

. Relationships with community agencies and resources. The effective 
counselor must maintain contact with and have knowledge of the wide 
variety of contributory community resource and referral agencies. 
Relationships with community health and recreational services and 
leaders, social welfare agencies, the employment services, and the like 
are needed to create the most effective guidance service for school 
students. 

While certain percentage allotments of counselor time have been suggested 
in this outline of major areas of counselor responsibility, it is recognized that 
local conditions and size of staff will justify a different utilization of available 
time. However, it is perfectly clear that some definite consideration must be 
given to planning for the most effective use of the counselor and to determin- 
ing in an objective manner just what priority is to be given to certain of these 


major counselor functions. 
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onship is Counselor duties and the specification of qualifications necessary to per- 
the full. rm the specialized functions that go with such a position are gradually 
ve majo: coming clarified. Many different combinations of duties are associated with 
rye ¢ position of counselor as it now exists in the various levels and settings of 


_ iblic schools. In fact, the position is often designated by a number of dif- 
‘rent titles. One recent state survey’ revealed the following official titles 


selor lies Ping ; Sha 
-signated for the one responsible for major counseling duties in 129 school 


e staff— . 
of inter- siuauions: 
lies with Director of Guidance 
1d assist- Counselor 
At leas: Boys’ Counselor (or Dean) 
vith this Girls’ Counselor (or Dean) 
Co-ordinator or Vocational Counselor 
ounselor Teacher-Counselor 
rogram Principal 
impose Assistant Principal 0 
f group Superintendent 1% 
close as From this particular analysis in a state comprised largely of small or moderately 
ugh the sized high schools, it will be seen that two thirds of the counselor positions 
selor is were designated by a title which used or incorporated the term counselor. 
nine or Fourteen per cent of the positions placed emphasis upon direction or co-ordin- 
sly that ation duties of the position responsible for major counseling duties and twenty 
ised in per cent designate a school administrative position as responsible for major 
cessary counseling functions. 
A realistic identification of the emerging position of counselor in the high 
fective school is made by Jones* who states: 
e wide The counselor, properly conceived, is a trained specialist and, as such, has 
encies. certain definite functions in guidance. ... As now organized in our schools, the 
°s and counselors’ functions differ in different schools, their job is a varied vae. Some- 
he like times they teach most of the time; at other times, they are vice-principals spend- 
ing most of their time in routine matters, cases of diseipline, tardiness. etc. Often, 
school their responsibilities are for the vocational aspects of guidance: in a few cases, 


they are really visiting teachers. In many cases, they are actually deans of girls 


and deans of boys. 


gested 


d that rom this point of rather generally recognized confusion in the designation 
ailable tf the position of school counselor, there is emerging in the current documents 
ust be | professional writers and groups a more clear-cut notion of the characteristic 


‘rmin- a 
1 Carlson, William D. Sarvey of Counselors and Personnel Workers in Minnesota High Schools. Un- 


these blished graduate research paper, University of Minnesota, 1949. 
2 Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1045, p. 460. 
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duties, qualifications, and training of the school counselor. Jones* provides a 
helpful interpretation of the role of the counselor in his statement that: 

The counselor is not primarily a teacher, nor is he an attendance officer, nor 
does he have charge of cases of discipline or spend his time checking lateness or 
in keeping the school records. He is an expert, a chief part of whose function is 
adjustment of the individual pupil—school, vocational, personality. These duties 
may or may not be combined in one person, but they are parts of the functions of 
the counselor. The job involves personal contacts, group conferences, intimate re- 
lationships such as few teachers have the time or ability to make. 

A number of pertinent studies have been made in the past decade of the 
duties, responsibilities, and training of school counselors. A special committee 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association gave early attention to the 
study and formulation of a list of suggestions on the characteristics, preparation, 
and certification of counselors.‘ More recently, the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association provided the initial leadership in organizing a joint committee 
representing eight national agencies and organizations which produced a help- 
ful manual on the preparation of counselors.’ Currently, the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, is publishing for limited distribution a series of reports on coun- 
selor preparation growing out of the co-operative effort of state supervisors 


of guidance and counselor trainers.” 
The earlier work of an N.V.G.A. Committee identified the chief guidance 
officer in the school with the title of “school counselor” and outlined the gen- 


eral functions of the position as: * 

The term “school counselor” is used to indicate the personnel worker whose 
chief responsibility is to stimulate, initiate, develop, and co-ordinate the guidance 
work of the entire school. He will in many schools also perform some one or more 
forms of specialized guidance service; what this is will be determined by the type 
of organization of the guidance activities in the school and the type of other 
personnel available. He must act as guidance leader and as a resource person 
in the school and should have superior qualifications and training for the 
task. In many schools he will be the only personnel worker and be directly re- 


sponsible for the entire guidance program. 


The current manual on Counselor preparation * published by the N.V.G.A. 


* Jones, Arthur J. op. cit. 
*Jones, Arthur J. (Chairman) ‘‘The Preparation and Certification of the School Counselor’ Occu- 


pations Vol. 19 : 533-538, April 1941 and Vol. 19: 589-599, May 1941. 
5 Miller, Leonard M. (Chairman) Caunselor Preparation. Washington, D. C.: National Vocational Guid- 


ance Association, 1949. P. 37 (Price 50 cents) 
6 United States Office of Education, Division -of Vocational Education, Duties, Standards, and Qualifi- 


tations of Counselors, Misc. 3314-1, February, 1949. ‘Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information," 
Misc. 3314-3, March, 1949. ‘‘Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the Individual.’ Misc. 3314-4, July, 1949. 


“Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques” Misc. 3314-5, July, 1949. 
7 Jones, Arthur J. (Chairman). ‘‘The Preparation. and Certification of the School Counselor.’’ Occupa- 


tions, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 19: 534, April 1941 (condensed). 
8 Miller, Leonard M. op. cit. 
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;» 1949 defines seven major duties of a counselor and offers helpful suggestions 
egarding basic qualifications and training. Because this report represents the 
ombined thinking of eight professional organizations and agencies, it holds 


special significance for current and future practice. 


DUTIES OF A COUNSELOR ° 
A counselor deals with individuals—their needs, problems, adjustments, 
and plans. He must, therefore, be a specialist in discovering and interpreting 
objective data about persons while remaining sensitive to implicit and so-called 
subjective evidence. The counselor must also be able to analyze the client’s en- 
vironment in terms of its present and prospective relationship to the client. 


Understanding the Person 
The duties of a counselor involves those activities which concern under- 


standing of the person. The counselor must be adept in the skills described in 


the following paragraphs. 

The collection and organization of information about the client. Data about 
the individual may be secured from records, personal history forms, tests, 
ratings, home visits, interviews, observation, autobiographies, and similar 
sources. The counselor must be skillful in knowing what sources to draw upon, 
what procedures to use, the urgency for certain data over other data in a given 
situation. In some situations, the interview may be the only procedure used and, 
when skillfully conducted, may be the means by which the client finds re- 
lease and self-clarification. In other situations, a considerable amount of infor- 
mation may be secured and analyzed before any attempt is made to draw 
tentative conclusions as to needs and to make interpretations during the inter- 
view with the client. 

The analysis of information secured in terms of needs or problems. The 
counselor needs a technical knowledge of the limitations and errors inherent 
in the use of each procedure. The counselor must know how much dependence 
to place upon and the relative significance of each item of information, be it a 
test score, a condition of the family, or a clue derived from the client’s behavior 
in the interview. 

The drawing of tentative conclusions as to need, the nature of the problem 
laced, the potentiality for achievement, or the probable causes of the malad- 
‘ustment being experienced. The counselor must make clinical judgments. 
Such judgments should be based upon full knowledge of research studies in 
the field, outcomes of case studies previously analyzed, and the judgments of 
specialists as these contribute to an understanding of the pattern of infor- 


® Miller, Leonard M. (Chairman). Counselor Preparation. Washington, D. C.: National Vocational Guid- 
ce Association, 1949, Chapter II, pp. 17-21. 
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mation about the particular person. It may not be a separate procedure at 
all, but be so linked with the reflection of the client’s attitude in the inter- 
view as to be an indistinguishable part of the total counseling process. 
Assisting the Indivilual 

Providing assistance to the individual in effecting better adjustment or 
making wise decisions is the aim of counseling. This is most often a joint 
function of the counselor and client working together, with the client respon- 
sible for self-understanding and self-determined decisions. There are many 
methods of counseling, and the counselor must be adept in choosing the 
most effective one for the person with whom he is dealing. The counseling 
process often has no clearly defined steps or stages. The skilled counselor de- 
velops methods which sometimes defy analysis into parts. He gains an under- 
standing of the individual by giving careful attention to the analysis of infor- 
mation and to the observation of the dynamics of behavior. 
Recording of the Information Secured 

Another duty of the counselor is to record information about the client, 
the counseling procedure, the client’s reactions to each phase of the total 
process, the hypotheses, and attempts at follow-up. Records must be provided 
that will give a longitudinal picture of the development of students or em- 
ployees, grades or job performance, social participation, home conditions, and 
counselor-client contacts. The counselor must not only record significant data 
and counseling events but also see that systematic records are at hand for 
immediate use as counseling situations develop. 
Using Information about Environmental Opportunities and Limitations 

The counselor must use educational, vocational, economic, and other 
social information that is reliable and current. Environmental pressures must be 
appraised, vocational demands understood, and social trends analyzed. It is 
particularly important that the counselor, who assists individuals to make 
long-term educational and vocational plans, be thoroughly acquainted with ed- 
ucational programs of schools and colleges, the extent and known causes of 
failure in institutions which his clients frequently enter, the facilities for 
remedial training, and the occupations commonly entered by graduates, 
Knowing Referral Resources 

The counselor must possess full knowledge of other persons and agencies 
to whom a client may be referred. A counselor is seldom all-sufficient to the 
needs of a client. The physician, mental hygienist, classroom teacher, parent, 
social worker, and others may be of greater personal assistance than he is to 
the client. The counselor must, in order to meet the varied needs of his clients, 
know the referral resources available to them. 
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"nlisting the Co-operation of Others 

The counselor must recognize the fact that he alone will be unable to meet 
ill the counseling needs of his clients. In order that colleagues and admini- 
strators who may come in close contact with his clients may become alert to the 
spportunities for assisting them, the counselor must help them to recognize 
ind understand some of the counseling problems and provide them with a cer- 
‘ain degree of skill in the use of elemental counseling techniques. 


Organizing the Program 

Another set of duties is encountered by the counselor in a small institution 
or in a new personnel organization. He must organize a program of guidance 
or personnel work consisting of the records already mentioned, a testing pro- 
gram, educational and vocational information materials, group activities, coun- 
scling services at various levels, perhaps a placement service, merit ratings, 
welfare activities, and like services. In other words, a counselor must frequently 
become a guidance or personnel director in order to provide for the needs of 
his constituents, even though he is called a counselor. 


Summary of the Duties of Counselor 

1. Provides counseling and its supporting activities to assist individuals 
to make adjustments and to formulate and carry out plans. Counseling 
depends upon more than the presence in a school of a person having 
competence to establish and carry on counseling relationships. The 
person so qualified must also be able to take active responsibility for 
organizing, giving direction to, and carrying on the essential support- 
ing activities. Collectively the supporting activities, with counseling, 
constitute the services basic to the organized guidance program. Inher- 
ent in organizing the basic services of the guidance program is the ob- 
ligation to establish working relationships within the school and with 
community agencies for a maximum use of resources for individual 
adjustment and planning. The basic services of the guidance program 
also: 

a. Organizing systematic means for obtaining, recording, and using 
significant individual data. 

b. Obtaining and making available the information needed for indi- 
vidual planning of occupational goals and educational programs, and 
for using school and community resources to solve other personal 
problems. 

c. Providing organized means for assisting individuals to satisfy their 
need for paid employment during the school year and summer 
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vacations as well as upon leaving school, also for assisting them 
to enter their next educational steps beyond the school. 

d. Using regularly both systematic and special follow-up contacts with 
former students to secure important data. 


. Aids school administrators, teachers, other staff members, and parents 
to perform better their daily tasks of working with individuals by 
a. Interpreting the guidance program and securing their support. 

b. Providing them with data which will help them to understand the 
individual and his needs. 

c. Giving direct assistance to teachers who have exceptional pupils or 
who have pupils who present problems. 

d. Developing in-service training programs. 

. Presents and interprets data through guidance services as a partial basis 
for total school program planning. The data about individuals, groups, 
and community normally secured through the activities of the guid- 
ance program are valuable beyond a direct use in counseling. It is 
a responsibility of the counselor to see that data are presented and 
interpreted to those responsible for: 

a. Evaluating educational services. 

b. Modifying the curriculum and instruction. 
c. Assisting out-of-school youth. 

d. Effecting favorable public relations. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF A COUNSELOR 


Necessary Training 

Much of what might be said of the necessary training of a counselor is 
suggested in the organization of this manual. Because the counselor deals 
primarily with human beings, his preparation must include extensive study 
in psychology. For example, it must include study of the individual, the 
dynamic pattern of characteristics that makes up a human personality, and 
the growth and the development of the individual, and personnel procedures 
of appraisal and therapy, both group and individual. 

Training must include also a study of the environment. In schools or in 
industry, knowledge of educational and vocational ‘requirements loom large in 
the equipment of any counselor. ; 

He must know organizational principles and structure and must see where 
his function fits into the larger picture of the total personnel program and into 
the total organization of the school, industry, or agency.’ 
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The training provided must involve practice as well as theory. A skill is 
quired by doing rather than by knowing. Any training program that does 
not provide for the practice of procedures under a supervision is inadequate. 

How much of such training? The basic understandings of psychology, 
ociology, economics, philosophy, anl statistics can be secured in under-graduate 
vears, but the professional understandings and procedures of counseling must 
be acquired at the graduate level. There are degrees of proficiency in coun- 
scling as in other vocations. One is not a noncounselor and then suddenly, 
alter a degree or diploma, a counselor. One year of graduate work is the 
minimum even for a temporary certificate of counseling, and two years of 
graduate work including at least three months of supervised experience or 
internship is basic to a professional status. The degree may or may not be 
important. A master’s degree or work to that level is minimal. Where full-time 
professional counseling is envisaged, work considerably beyond this minimum 
is desirable with a year’s internship as in medicine and clinical psychology. 
Experience Required 

Experience is closely related to training; one complements the other. The 
best-trained but inexperienced person is usually not as competent as the person 
who has pertinent experience in addition to systematic training. Experience 
in the type of organization in which the counselor expects to be employed is 
desirable. This means school experience for the school counselor. This ex- 
perience may logically be secured after training but before undertaking 
counseling responsibilities. Some graduate schools, however, require expe- 
rience before giving training. This is because it is believed that training will 
be more effective if imposed upon even a short period of experience. 

A second kind of experience is desirable for certain types of counselors. 
This is noncounseling experience. For example, counselors who counsel on 
vocational problems should have had some taste of business or industrial work. 
Those dealing with adults should have had some school or social-work expe- 
rience. The amount of such experience is uncertain, but it should be long 
enough to acquire the necessary understandings. 

Personal Qualifications 

The list of personal qualifications could be long and imposing. Even 
when analyses have been made of the actual characteristics of successful coun- 
selors, these have been expressed in general terms that defy measurement or 
appraisal. A deep interest in people, patience with them, sensitiveness to the 
attitudes and reactions: of others, emotional stability and objectivity, a capacity 
‘or being trusted by others, a respect for facts—these are all essential qualities 
in a good counselor but their appraisal is difficult. : 
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Some of the qualities which may be appraised are these: scholastic ap- 
titude adequate for successful completion of graduate work in a university; 
interests typical of persons successful in working with people as indicated by 
measured and expressed interests and preferences and as demonstrated by the 
experience record; a well-adjusted, emotionally mature and objective personal- 
ity, as shown by experience records, interviews, tests, and ratings. 

The responsibility for determining these basic qualities rest squarely upon 
the graduate training school even before it rests upon the employer. It is 
difficult to keep a person lacking certain of these qualities from practicing, 
often to the detriment of himself and clients, if he is allowed to take profes- 
sional training. Selection at the point of entrance to training is desirable rather 
than at the point of certification or employment. 

The U. S. Office of Education report on counselor duties and qualifica- 
tions officers a rather helpful and clear-cut statement adopted jointly by state 
supervisors of guidance services and counselor trainers: ” 

A counselor working in a school is essentially an educator. As a member 
of the staff, he has many duties and responsibilities in common with other staff 
members. Just as the classroom teacher and the administrator have specific 
duties for which they are uniquely qualified, so has the counselor. By virtue 
of his qualifiactions—not only training and experience, but personal as well 
—he is better prepared for a certain set of duties and for leadership respon- 
sibility in certain areas. These duties, which are essential to an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance services, can be grouped into three main areas: 

1. Providing counseling and its supporting activities to assist individuals 

to make adjustments and to formulate and carry out plans, 

2. Aiding school administrators, teachers, and other staff members to per- 
form better their daily tasks of working with individual students and 
parents. 

3. Presenting and interpreting data through guidance services as a partial 
basis for total school program planning. 

Summary of Qualifications and Training of Counselors 

The qualifications and training of a counselor must be such as to prepare 

him to fulfll the duties outlined above in “Duties of a Counselor.” His qual- 


ifications in these three areas should be evaluated: education, experience, and 


personal fitness. : 
1. Education 
a. General—A counselor must have a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 


1” United States Office of Educatian, Division of Vocational Education, Duties, Standards, and Qualifs- 
cations for Counselors, Misc. 3314-1, February 1949. 
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credited institution and must meet fully the regular state educational 
requirements for a teacher’s certificate valid for the grade level in 
which the counselor is employed. 

. Professional—A counselor must have at least the equivalent of a mas- 
ter’s degree with major emphasis in the essential areas of the guid- 
ance program. A basic course in “Principles and Practices of the 

— Guidance Program” should be a prerequisite to this training. The 

It - essential areas in each of which some training is required are: 

cing, (1). Core areas of training 

roles- (a) The counseling process. 

ather (b) Understanding the individual. 

(c) Educational and occupational information. 

lifica- (d) Administrative relationships of the guidance program. 

state (e) Research and evaluation procedures for counselors. 
(2). Training supplementary to the core areas 

mber In addition to the above required core areas of training, coun- 

staff selor shall have had or shall secure training in psychology, economics, 

ecific and sociology. 

‘irtue 2. Experience 


well A practicing counselor must have had at least two years of successful 
spon- teaching or counseling experience, at least one year of cumulative work 
| pro- experience in a field or fields other than school work, three to six months 


of supervised counseling experience or internship, and sufficient expe- 
duals rience in activities of social significance, such as volunteer work in the 
community to reveal interest in working with others and to indicate 
) per- leadership ability. 
; and . Personal Fitness 
The personal qualifications of a prospective and practicing counselor 
artial can be placed in four groups: scholastic aptitude, interests, activities, 
and personality factors. Any one of these sources may not provide 
sufficient evidence, but the four combined should indicate a pattern of 
epare interest in and an ability to work with people. 
qual- a. Scholastic aptitude—The scholastic aptitude of the prospective coun- 
, and selor, as well as that of the counselor, must be adequate to enable 
him to complete graduate work successfully in a university. 
b. Interests—Both the prospective and practicing counselor must be 
n ac- interested in working with people. Whether a person possesses this 
type of interest could be determined by his stated interests, his 
measured interests, and his activities record. © 


Dualifs- 
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(1). Stated interests of the individual may be considered as an in- 
dication of his qualifications as a counselor. However, such 
stated interests should be verified by checking the personal 
references furnished by the counselor to establish his integrity 
and his character, and by noting information given in various 


types of records furnished. 


(2). Measured interests should be used to gather evidence of his 
interest in working with people. 


c. Activities—A counselor must have a record of working with people. 
The activities of a person can be determined by examining his record 
in school, in college, and in the community. If his record in high 
school and college shows that he has been busy in extra-instructional 
activities, this may be evidence that he is interested in working with 
people. If it shows that he has been active in such community or- 
ganizations as church, civic clubs, Scout work, or community chest, 
further evidence of interest in working with people is provided. 
Personal references given by the person desiring to be a counselor 
may aid in determining his community activities. 


. Personality factors—The personality characteristics of a prospective 
or practicing counselor must indicate his emotional maturity as dem- 
onstrated by the organization of his personal life—particularly, as 
evidenced by his ability to live in a social order and to participate 
in community affairs. An examination of the role he has played in 
the community may reveal civic leadership, a feeling of respon- 
sibility, and a capacity to inspire confidence. Further evidence of a 
well-adjusted personality can be obtained from records, family life, 
references (what others say about his personal traits, his character, 
and his place in the community), clinical interviews, and by the 
use of one or more tests of personality. In so far as possible, it 
should be determined that he possesses qualities such as patience, 
tact, poise, a sense of humor, a sense of worth, a freedom from with- 
drawing tendencies, the ability to profit from mistakes and the abil- 
ity to take criticism. Another important requirement of both the 
counselor and the prospective counselor is that of personal appear- 
ance. This includes good health, pleasing voice, magnetism, and free- 
dom from annoying mannerisms. Any physical deformity should be 
appraised and considered in the light of its effect on counselees. 
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CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR COUNSELORS 
A counselor, in respecting the dignity of each counselee, gives him 
his primary allegiance. A counselor accepts responsibility for safe-guard- 
ing the confidential relationship between him and his counselee. In his 
writing, speaking, and interviewing, he makes it clear that counselors 
have a relationship to counselees similar to that of lawyers to clients, 
or doctors to patients. 
A counselor accepts all who seek his assistance but does not allow the 
demand for his services to dilute the quality of his services. If the de- 
mand is greater than can be handled satisfactorily, the counselor 
informs the proper administrative authority of his inability to pro- 
vide adequate counseling services. Until additional services can be 
made available, he selects those in greatest need of counseling. 
A counselor actively promotes the concept of counseling as a profession. 
He attempts to get others not to take counseling responsibility beyond 
their limitations. 
A counselor enlists the co-operation and assistance of other staff workers 
and administrators in providing necessary supporting services for the 
counseling program of the school. 
A counselor, when necessary, refers counselees to appropriate persons 
or agencies and takes steps to make such referrals possible and to in- 
sure continuity in counseling. 
A counselor as a staff member is a part of the school team and accepts 
his share of general school duties. He resists those which interfere 
with his duties as counselor, either because of their incompatabiity or 
because they make undue inroads on his time. 
A counselor seeks employment only on the basis of his qualifications. 
He does not exploit his political or nonprofessional affiliations for this 
purpose. 
A counselor continues to grow professionally. 
A counselor maintains active co-operation with some professional group 
or groups. 
A counselor continuously engages in research designed to contribute 
to his personal growth or to that of the profession. He plans such re- 
search so that the counselor-counselee relationships are not violated. 
A counselor periodically evaluates his work and seeks the assistance 
of others who can help him improve the quality of his work. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Useful References and Materials 


For Counseling 


UCH practical and helpful material is available to ass‘st the school in 
planning for an effective counseling program. Numerous specific aids 
to the counselor are to be found in recent publications and in the current lit- 
erature. In this section an effort has been made to classify under certain func- 
tional headings some selected materials on counseling and other basic guid- 
ance services. Some of the references and practical aids which are listed will 
serve in themselves as added sources of information about materials for which 
space has not permitted a full inclusion in this section. 

Dunsmoor. C. D., and Miller, L. M. Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teach- 
ers. Scranton, Penna.: International Textbook Co. 1949, 411 pp. Stresses ways 

and means by which guidance and counseling can be implemented into the actual 
school situation. 

Erickson, Clifford E. A Practical Handbook for School Counselors. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1949. 224 pp. Content organized on a question and 
answer basis in an effort to present specific, practical information on counseling 
to counselors, teachers, and school administrators. Includes checklist for evalua- 
tion of high-school guidance and counseling program. 

Erickson. Clifford E. The Counseling Interview. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
174 pp. A readable, and highly specific book which attempts to select from the 
large volume of recent discussions and literature some of those practical ideas 
and materials that are of value to all who engage in counseling interviews. In- 
cludes some illustrative case material. 

Garrett, Annette. Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. 1942. 123 pp. Discusses the interview as it is used 
primarily by social workers. Part I presents practical principles and methods in 
interview procedure. Part II contains illustrative interviews and interpretations. 

Hahn, Milton E., and MacLean, Malcolm. General Clinical Counseling (In Educa- 
tional Institutions). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. 375 pp. 
One of the best of a recent “crop” of counseling books. Thoroughly practical 
and clearly written. Covers comprehensively the many knowledges and skills es- 
sential in effective counseling practice. _ ; 

Hamrin, Shirley A. Chats with Teachers About Counseling. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 1950. 236 pp. Discusses teachers’ responsi- 
bility in counseling. 

1 Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Kenneth Hoyt, graduate studeat and teaching assistant in coun- 


selor training, University of Minnesota, for assistance in the preparation of this selective bibliography. 
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Hamrin, Shirley A., and Paulson, Blanche B. Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Asseciates. 1950. 381 pp. A valuable overview of counseling 
which is helpful to both beginning and experienced high-school counselors. Re- 
views current theories and practices in counseling and offers an eclectic approach. 
Practical presentation of principles and procedures. 


Hardin, E. L. How to Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1950. 70 pp. Reports guidance practices. Looseleaf style. 


joint Personnel Associations Committee on Counselor Preparation (Leonard M. 
Miller chairman). Counselor Preparation. New York: National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 1949. Brief manual prepared by a national committee of rep- 
resentatives from all major personnel associations identifying needed counselor 
qualifications, duties, and training requirements. 

Lefever, D. W.; Turrell, A. M.; and Weitzel, H. I. Principles and Techniques of 
Guidance. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 583 pp. Stresses the importance 
of the classroom teacher as well as the specialist in guidance. 


I. BASIC BOOKS ON COUNSELING 

\rbuckle, Dugald S. Teacher Counseling. Boston: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. 1950. 
192 pp. Deals with role of teacher as a counselor. Numerous examples of teacher- 
pupil interviews are presented. 

Bingham, W. V., and Moore, B. V. How to Interview. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1941. 263 pp. One of the first extensive discussions of the interview. Con- 
tains much material of value to the school counselor. 

Brayfield, Arthur. Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 1950. A recent source book of readings in modern counsel- 
ing theory, practice and research. A valuable reference for the school counselor 
with sections on the clinical method, diagnosis, treatment, interviewing, and eval- 
uation. 

Darley, John G. Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guidance Program. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1945. 222 pp..A valuable book for school 
principals, teachers, and counselors.. Very clearly written and readable chapters 
on understanding student characteristics and problems, the use of statistics in 
understanding test results, and procedures in counseling with students. 

Darley, John G. The Interview in Counseling. Washington, D. C.; U. S. Department 
of Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Administration. (Superintendent of 
Documents. Price 10 cents.) 1946. 25 pp. A clearly written, brief monograph 
prepared as an outline of interviewing procedure for use in community advisory 
centers. Excellent reading for school counselors—particularly Chapter 2 on “The 
Conduct of the Interview.” 

Davis, F. G., and Norris, P. S. Guidance Handbook for Teachers. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 354 pp. Discusses ways to implement the guidance 
work expected of teachers. 

Vouglass, H. R. Education for Life Adjustment. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 
499 pp. An excellent guide in planning the improvement of the secondary-school 
program. Has guidance implications. 
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Pepinsky, Harold B. The Selection and Use of Diagnostic Categories in Clinical 
Counseling. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 1948. 140 pp. 
Report of research study following up Bordin’s earlier effort to establish clin- 
ically valid categories for the classification of client problems. Six diagnostic cate- 
gories for identifying and treating client problems are presented. 

Porter, Ellis. An Introduction to Therapeutic CounseJing. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1950. A valuable recent text designed to help the counselor 
to consider issues which arise in counseling. Based on extensive research with 
functional application toward helping the counselor to perceive his own attitudes, 
toward himself and his client, and to consider their appropriateness. 

Robinson, Francis P. Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1950. 333 pp. Develops and evaluates principles and pro- 
cedures of counseling that are effective in dealing with both adolescents and 
adults. Major emphasis is placed on the nature of the dynamic interaction of 
client and counselor in the conference situation. 

Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1942. 450 pp. A basic exposition of nondirective theory and practice in 
counseling. Illustrates a series of interviews in the nondirective counseling proc- 
ess as conducted with one individual. This reference should be read together 
with more recent writings of the author in the current literature to explore ade- 
quately the Rogerian point of view. 

Rothney, John W. M., and Roen, Bert A. Counseling the Individual Student. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1949, Main attention given to the first 


step in counseling—the study of the individual student. Discusses role of coun- 
selor in dealing with significant deviations in educational, emotional, and voca- 


tional problems of students. 
Snyder, W. U. Casebook of Nondirective Counseling. New York: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 1947. 389 pp. Illustrations of actual interviews demonstrating use of 


nondirective procedures. 
Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. New York: 


Harper and Brothers. Revised Edition. 1949. 302 pp. Replete with basic infor- 
mation and sources of supplementary reading about analytical technics and ther- 
apeutic methods in the counseling process. A valuable basic reference for the 
counselor’s professional library. 

Watson, Robert. Readings in the Clinical Method in Psychology. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1949. Collection of about fifty contributed articles from current 
literature demonstrating the clinical method of the psychologist in various set- 
tings and its use in diagnosis and treatment procedures. 

Williamson, E. G. Counseling Adolescents (Revision of Part I of How to Counsel 
Students). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. 548 pp. A help- 
ful revision of a well-recognized standard reference on clinical counseling. Treats 
counseling in its broadened role in education with emphasis on counseling as it 
contributes to democratic social proéesses. Approximately half of volume is 
devoted to twelve case reports with interview transcripts illustrating actual coun- 
seling relationships. 

Wrenn, C. G. “Counseling with Students” in Guidance in Educational Institutions, 
37th yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education. 1938 (Chap- 
ter 4). Clearly presented discussion of the role of the interview in counseling. 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON COUNSELING 
‘ cacher-Counselor Relationships 


1. Teacher and Counselor 
acon, Frances L. “What is Expected of the Counselor?” School Review, Vol. 57:37- 


41, January, 1949, 
Cason, Eloise B. “The Emerging Role of the Teacher.” Educational Leadership, Vol. 


5:493-499, May, 1948. 

irazier, Alexander. “The Teacher and the Counselor—Friends or Enemies?” N.E.A. 
Journal, Vol. 38:104-105, February, 1949. 

oshorn, Wenonah, “The Teacher’s Role in the Guidance Program.” Teachers Col- 
lege Journal, Vol. 20:76-77, March, 1949. 

Mathews, Blanche. “The Classroom Teacher of Guidance.” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 34:124-134, May, 1950. 

Schwebel, Milton. “The Faculty and the Guidance Program.” Occupations, Vol. 28: 
364-369, March, 1950. 

Strang, Ruth. “Guidance Through the Whole School.” N.£.A. Journal, Vol. 36:200- 


201, March, 1950. 
2. References Related to Specific Subjects 


Berman, A. B., and Cummings, J. “Attendance Officer and the Guidance Program.” 
High Points, Vol. 23:47-51, August, 1942. 

Brasman, J. “English Teacher in the Guidance Program.” Teachers College Journal, 
Vol. 20:9, October, 1948. 

Christensen, T. E. “Responsibilities of the High-School Principal in the Guidance 
Program.” School Review. Vol. 57:149-154, March, 1949. 

Covell, C. C. “Guidance Functions and Possibilities of Physical Education.” Amer- 
ican Assoc. of Health, Phys. Ed., and Recreation Journal. Vol. 20:238-94, April, 
1949, 

Davis, E. A. “Guidance—Right up the English Teacher’s Alley.” English Journal, 
Vol. 32:162-163, March, 1943. 

Davis, H. J. “Guidance Through the Science Club.” Virginia Journal of Education, 
Vol. 35:57, October, 1943. 

Fitzgerald, W. A. “Counseling Responsibilities of the School Librarian.” Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 24:357-359, January, 1950. 

ilarris, M. D. “School Librarian and the Guidance Program 
letin, Vol. 22:694-695, May, 1948. 

Harvel, R. C. “Role of the Coach in the Guidance Program.” Scholastic Coach, Vol. 


19:26, May, 1950. 
O'Connell, W. V. “Speech and the Guidance Program.” Nat, A.S.S.P. Bulletin, Vol. 


32:136-142, January, 1948. 
Rowland, H. G. “Dramatics: An Instrument for Guidance.” 


35:29-33, January, 1946. 

Schorling, Raleigh. “Let’s Come to Grips with the Guidance Problem in Mathemat- 
ics.” The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 42:25-29, January, 1949. 

sish, J. “Guidance Function of the Language Arts Teacher.” Baltimore Bulletin of 


Education, Vol. 27:12-13, March, 1950. 


.” Wilson Library Bul- 


English Journal, Vol. 
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Stafford, I. “Guidance Opportunities in Home Economics.” Ohio Schools, Vol. 24: 
222, May, 1946. 

Turkenkopf, F. H. “Role of the Home-room Teacher in a Guidance Program.” High 
Points, Vol. 31:61-65, April, 1949. 

Warren, N. H. “Opportunities for Guidance in the English Class.” English Journal, 
Vol. 34:480-483, November, 1945. 

Zalman, W. R. “Administration Guidance.” Nebraska Education Journal. Vol. 28: 
198, September, 1948. 

Zeran, F. R., and Jones, G. “Role of the School Board Members in a Pupil-Person- 
nel Program.” National Association of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, Vol. 
31:21-27, October, 1947. 

Counselor Competencies and Duties 

1. Counselor Competency 

Beardsley, S. W. “The Ideal Vocational Counselor.” Occupations, Vol. 26:528-532, 
May, 1948. 

Berdie, Ralph. “Counseling—An Educational Technique.” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement. Vol. 9:89-94, 1949. 

Cochran, Ray. “The Competent Vocational Counselor.” Occupations, Vol. 28: 118-121, 
November, 1949. 

Froehlich, Clifford P. “Content of the Manual on Counselor Preparation.” Occupa- 
tions, Vol. 27:541-545, May, 1949, 

Hahn, Milton E. “Levels of Competence in Counseling.” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Vol. 2:243-256. 1942. 

Rogers, Carl. “The Attitude and Orientation of the Counselor in Client-Centered 
Therapy.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 13:82-94, April, 1949. 

Sheffield, E. F. “Demonstration Interview.” Occupations, Vol. 25:172-174, December, 
1946, 


2. How Counselors Spend Their Time 


Arnold, Dwight. “Time Spent by Counselors and Deans on Various Activities.” Oc- 
cupations, 27:391-393, March, 1949. 

Brayfield, Arthur. “Functions of the Counselor in Secondary Schools.” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 23:468-472, December, 1948. 

Dugan, Willis E. “Counseling Quantitatively Analyzed.”Occupations, Vol. 19:573-77, 
May, 1941. 

Laubenstein, U. M. “Round the Clock With a Counselor.” Occupations, Vol. 22, No. 
6, March, 1944, 

Maynard, Ruth C. “Need for Improvement in Counseling Procedures.” School Review, 
Vol. 53:530-533, 1945. 

Problem Areas in Counseling 


1, Vocational Counseling 


Bixler, Roy H., and Bixler, Virginia H. “Test Interpretation in Vocational Counsel- 
ing.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 6:145-156, Spring, 1946. 

Christensen, T. E. “Functions of Occupational Information in Counseling.” Occupa- 
tions, Vol. 28:11-14, October, 1950. 
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/oombs, Arthur W. “Nondirective Techniques and Vocational Counseling.” Occupa- 
tions, Vol. 25:261-265, February, 1947. 

| ndicott, Frank S. “What Qualities Do Employees Seek?” Occupations, Vol. 23: 205- 
207, January, 1945. 

iilby, Richard W. “Some Vocational Counseling Methods.” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Vol. 9:173-191, Summer, 1949, 

stierson, Harry E. “Pointing up the Occupational Interview.” Occupations, Vol. 
23:207-209, January, 1945. 

super. Donald E., and Brophy, Dorothy A. “The Role of the Interview in Vocational 
Diagnosis.” Occupations, Vol. 19:323-327, February, 1941. 

2. Educational Counseling 

(onant, J. B.; Rulon, P. J.; and Thorndike, E. L. “Selection and Guidance in the 
Secondary School.” Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 18:61-75, March, 1948. 

liurd. C. C. “Precollege Educational Guidance.” School and Society, Vol. 66:157-160, 
August 30, 1947. 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. “Counseling Youth for College.” Occupations, Vol, 27:381-386, 
February, 1949, 

Mahn, R. E. “Helping Them Plan for College.” National Parent Teacher, Vol. 44:26- 


28, January, 1950. 

Mason. L. G. “High School Students Examine Scholarships.” Occupations, Vol. 28:233- 
234, January, 1950, 

3. Personal Counseling 

Fenton, Norman. “The Personal Interview in Adjusting Emotional Problems.” Oc- 

cupations, Vol. 12:72-78, March, 1934. 
4. Identifying Student Needs and Problems 

serdie, Ralph. “Counseling Methods: Diagnostics.” Annual Review of Psychology, 
1950 pp. 255-266. 

Bordin, Edward S. “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 6:169-184, Summer, 1946. 

Cheney, T. “Method of Identifying Problems of High-School Students.” Occupations, 
Vol. 27:387-90, March, 1949. 

Lewis, Olive Yoder. “Problems of the Adolescent.” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. 24:215-221, April, 1949. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. “The School Follows Through: 
A Post-School Adjustment of Youth.” NASSP Bulletin, November, 1941. 

\. E. A. Journal. “All Young People Have Problems.” Vol. 39: 182-183, March, 1959. 

Strang, Ruth. “Guidance Young People Want.” School Review, Vol. 55:392-402, 
September, 1947, 

Traxler, Arthur E. “Evaluation of Method of Individual Appraisal in Counseling.” 
Occupations, Vol. 26:85-91, November, 1947. 

|. S. Office of Education. Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School Circular No. 
269, Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, (Price 35 cents.) 1950. 

‘ounseling “Points of View” 

Rerdie, Ralph. “Judgments in Counseling” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Vol. 4:35-55. 1944, 

Nordin, Edward. “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 6:169-184, 1946. 
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Covner, Bernard J. “Nondirective Interviewing Techniques in Vocational Counseling.’ 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 11:72-73, March, 1947, 

Hahn, Milton E., and Kendall, William E. “Some Comments in Defense of Nondirec- 
tive Counseling.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 11:74-81, March, 1947. 

Jesness, R. C. “Directive, Nondirective Counseling Continues.” (Reply to D. R. Stone) 
Occupations, Vol. 28:463- April, 1950. 

Lepken, Stanley. “The Client Evaluates Nondirective Therapy.” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, Vol. 12:137-146, May, 1948. 

Robinson, Francis P. “Are ‘Nondirective’ Techniques Sometimes too Directive?” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. 2:368-71, October, 1946. 

Rogers, Carl R. “Significant Aspects of Client-Centered Therapy.” The American 
Psychologist, Vol. 1:415-522, October, 1946. 

Snyder, William U. “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counseling.” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, Vol. 44:297-386, July, 1947, 

Stone, D. R. “Logical Analysis of the Directive, Nondirective Counseling Continuum.’ 
Occupations, Vol. 28:-295-298, February, 1950. 

Thorne, Frederick C. “Principles of Directive Counseling and Psychotherapy.” The 
American Psychologist, Vol. 3:160-165, May, 1948. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. “Client-Centered Counseling.” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, Vol. 6:439-444, Winter, 1946. 


. 


III PROFESSIONAL BOOKS AND MATERIALS OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


Individual Appraisal 

Buros, Oscar K. Mental Measurements Yearbook. New Brunswick. New Jersey: 
Rutgers University. 1949, The most complete reference published on tests used 
in education and psychology. Each test is analyzed by an expert who writes a 
critical review of it for publication in this volume. 

Darley, John G. Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1943. Reasons for having a testing pro- 
gram and basic considerations in test selection are well stated here. In addition, 
this volume contains a section on basic statistical concepts and methods which 
are required in order to make wise use of the test results. 

Froehlich, C. P., and Benson, A. Guidance Testing. Chicago. Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 1948, Describes several tests in terms of type, cost, reliability, and validity. 
In addition, contains a basic section on test interpretation as well as informa- 
tion on how to construct local test norms. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Using Tests, Vol. 32, December, 
1948. Another publication which answers the question of why test, what test, 
how test, and how to use test results. This is particularly valuable from the stand- 
point of basic information concerning traits which ‘can be measured and tests 
for measuring them. Another section lists specific-steps in the successful admin- 
istration of a school testing program.. Contains several examples of test profiles 
and their interpretations. 

Ruch, G. M., and Segel David. Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in 
Guidance. Voc. Div. Bul. No. 202. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 
1939, Presents a clear picture of the types of materials which should be included 
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in the individual inventory. Good for obtaining perspective as to the role each 
type of information plays in the total process. 

segel, David. Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, Bulletin No. 3, 1938. Wash- 
ington D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 1938. An analysis of the cumulative 
record cards of 177 school systems. Includes suggested cumulative record items 
and an excellent chapter on the use of the cumulative record in working with 
groups of students as well as with individuals, 

Super, Donald E.Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, Discusses in some detail about thirty well-known vocational tests in the 
areas of intelligence, proficiency, aptitude, interest, and personality. Stresses 
throughout the proven predictive value of each test. Contains an excellent chapter 
on the organization and administration of a testing program. A valuable source 
hook for those charged with vocational counseling at any level although this 
book was not written primarily for high-school counselors. 

Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 
Very valuable source of information about records in a guidance program. 
Especially good reference for those interested in cumulative record systems. 
Also contains descriptions of many tests, 

U. S. Office of Education. Handbook of Cumulative Records. Bulletin, Nov. 1944. 
U. S. Office of Education. A report of the National Committee on Cumulative 
Records. Contains valuable information concerning types of information found 
on typical cumulative record cards as well as several chapters relative to specific 
ways in which cumulative records may be used. 

Occupational Information 

Bacher, Otto R., and George J. Berkowitz School Courses and Related Careers. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates. 1945. Contains lists of occupational titles 
related to eleven common groups of high-school subjects. Valuable for schools 
that wish to emphasize relationship between particular courses and their voca- 
tional possibilities. Each occupation listed is accompanied by a brief definitional 
description. 

Dictionary. of Occupational Titles, Part IV. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1944, An invaluable aid in suggesting occupations which high-school 
students without experience can enter. Also contains an excellent section on 
hobbies: and leisure-time interests associated with various occupational groups. 

Forrester, Gertrude Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliography. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1948, An index for much of the current occupational informa- 
tion available. Nature, cost, and publisher of each material is given. In addition 
there is a list of publishers of occupational materials and their publications. 
Types and commercial sources of occupational information filing plans are also 
included. An excellent starting point for building an occupational information 
filing system in a school. 

Greenleaf, Walter, Guide to Occupational Choice ~ Training, Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 236. Washington D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 1947. A valuable 
source book for much free and inexpensive occupational information. Part I is 
devoted to the use of occupational materials in a guidance program; and Part 
II, to a listing of sources of occupational information. 
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Guide to the Community Occupational Survey, California Guidance Bulletin Ne. 10. 
Sacramento: California State Dept. of Education, Bureau of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance. 1948. Contains detailed directions for organizing and 
conducting a community occupational survey. Includes forms used in a survey 
carried on in a large metropolitan area. Directions are very clear and complete. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 940. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1949, Presents a compilation of a number of 
occupational outlook predictions which have been made. Each occupation is 
described in terms of its nature, its requirements, and its employment outlook. 
Sources of free and inexpensive information about many of the occupations are 
included. 

Shartle, C. L. Occupational Information: Its Development and Application. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. Intended primarily as a text for college courses on 
the subject of occupational information. This book is helpful for those interested 
in the development of occupational information included in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 


Educational Information 

Approved Technical Institutes. Washington D. C.: National Council of Technical 
Schools, Yearly. Descriptive material concerning selected technical schools is 
included. Since the schools are located in all parts of the country, it may be of 
limited value for many school systems not located near any of the schools. 

Brunbaugh, A. J. American Universities and Colleges, Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 5th. Edition. 1948. Contains pertinent information concern- 
ing costs, size, admission requirements, -etc., about accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Burckel, Christren, and Associates. The College Bluebook, Sixth Edition, Yonkers 
on the Hudson, New York: Christian A. Burckel, Publishers 1950. Another 
reference containing information about institutes of higher learning. A distinc- 
tive feature is the section devoted to the professional school of various kinds . 

Directory of Private Business Schools in the United States. National Council of 
Business Schools. Washington D. C.: The Council. 1950. Contains pertinent in- 
formation concerning size, cost, and curricula of business schools in each of 
the forty eight states. 

Other accrediting agencies for various occupational training schools can be found 
listed under the occupation in Ferrester’s book—Occupational Pamphlets: An 
Annotated Bibliography published in 1948, by The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, New York. 


Group Guidance 

Billings, Mildred L. Group Methods of Studying Occupations. Scranton: Interna- 
tional Textbook Company. 1941. Most valuable for use by those assigned the task 
of teaching classes in occupations or occupational information. Contains many 
suggestions for developing unit teaching plans for such classes as well as twenty- 
five specific lesson plans which others have already developed. . 

Detjen, May F., and Detjen, E. W. Home-Room Guidance Programs for the Junior 
High School Years, Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1940. A collection of eighty- 
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four lesson plans in group guidance designed for use in grades seven, eight, and 
nine. Plans are organized into semester blocks based on one meeting per week 
with the same theme being followed for the entire semester. 

oppock, Robert Group Guidances Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. A good discussion of the pros and cens of current 
group guidance practices in high school. Extensive Appendixes provide many 
practical examples of group-guidance activities schools have carried out. Useful 
for the beginner with no previous training in group work, who wishes to under- 
take a particular group-guidance project. 

icKown, Harry C. Home-Room Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1946. The most 
complete reference available on principles of organization and administration of 
the home-room in the school. Later chapters contain many examples of home- 
room guidance activities which have been carried on in various high schools. 

/’lacement and Follow-Up 

brewster, R. E., and Zeran, F. R., Techniques of Follow-up Study of School Leavers, 
Educational Bulletin No. 17. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau. 1947. 

(ox, Baird F. et al. Operating a Placement Program. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1941. Consists mainly of descriptions of the placement services in 
two school systems. Contains many helpful suggestions which other schools can 
use in developing their school placement programs. 

Dillon, H. J. Early School Leavers. New York: National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, 1949. 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals conducted an 
Occupational Adjustment and Placement Study several years ago. An out- 
growth of this study was the development of four Occupational Adjustments 
and Placement forms—The Post-School Inventory, the Follow-Up Interview 
Schedule, the Employer Interview, and the Follow-Up Record. Other forms 
available from the National Association Secondary-School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are Permanent Record Card, Secondary-School Record Form and 
Personality Record Form, and the new Cumulative Personnel Record Form. 


Occupational Titles. 

Following is a list of books describing principles and present status of 
guidance programs. Such books present a general overview of high-school 
guidance procedures and, as such, are valuable for the reader who wishes to 
become acquainted with the field. 

Chisholm, Leslie. Guiding Youth in the Secondary School. New York: The Amer- 

ican Book Company. 1945. 

Davis, Frank G. Pupil Personnel Services. Scranton: International Textbook Com- 

pany. 1948. 

Dunsmoor, C. C., and Miller, L. M. Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teach- 

ers. Scranton: International Textbook Co. 1949. 

Erickson, Clifford E. A Basic Text on Guidance Workers. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
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Froelich, C. P. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1950. ; 

Jones, Arthur E. Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1945. 

Reed, Anna. Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1944, 

Warters, Jane. High School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1945. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in High School- 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1950. 


If descriptions of how successful guidance programs are actually being 
operated is desired, the reader will wish to secure one or more of the following 
references: 

Cox, Rachel. Counselors and Their Work. Philadelphia: Archives Publishing Co., 
1945. Contains results of a study of 100 selected school counselors in their job 
settings. The variety of duties which counselors are performing is very well 
brought out here. 

Erickson and Happ. Guidance Practices at Work. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1946. 
Contains reports of actual programs operating in each of several areas of guid- 
ance. No attempt has been made to present principles as such but is limited to 
examples of ways in which guidance principles are being applied. 

Hardin, Edgar L. How to Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates. 1950. Valuable for those interested in this phase of guid- 
ance. Contains many examples telling how specific schools organized successful 
guidance programs. 
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\MERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK.—The annual observance of National Brother- 
iood Week sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 
fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, occurs February 18-25, 1951. Dr. Milton S. 
Fisenhower, President of Pennsylvania State College, and Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, are serving as national chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, of the Schools and Colleges Committee. A special kit of 
helpful materials and suggestions for developing programs for this week of national 
observance may be secured by writing to the National Conference at the above address. 
MATERIAL ON THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC.—The Autumn, 
1950, issue of Speech Activities ($1.00 per copy) presents on pages 105-113 the affirm- 
ative and negative of the “Welfare State” subject. Page 116 of this same issue of 
Speech Activities gives a comprehensive list of suggested source materials on this 
same topic. This magazine is published by The Nichols Publishing House, 814 Cam- 
pus Avenue, Redlands, California, at $4.00 per year. To all persons interested in the 
broad area of speech, this magazine will be found most helpful. 

Another source of aid for debaters of the “Welfare State” topic is the November, 
1950, issue of Economic Outlook published by the C. I. O., Department of Education 
and Economics, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. The entire issue of 
8 pages is devoted to a discussion of the affirtnative side of “Whose Welfare State?” 
Teachers may secure several copies free and quantity lots up to 100 for 5 cents each. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANUAL FOR TEACHING STAFF.—The Stowe Junior-Senior 
High School of McKees Rocks. Pennsylvania, has developed a two-way communica- 
tion publication entitled Talking It Over. This mimeographed publication is the 
result of the co-operative efforts of 40 teachers, 6 janitors, and 900 students in grades 
7-12, and the principal, Neal V. Musmanno. He states: “I feel that all of us stand to 
share ever-increasing profitable experiences with growing pleasure from our pro- 
fession by continually talking things over for the benefit of every pupil—the whole 
child. This publication will augment the direct and personal visitations, conferences, 
special and general meetings, group discussions, departmental planning, etc. A num- 
ber of anticipated accomplishments are cited in the manual. Already the teachers 
on our staff are suggesting topics for future editions of Talking It Over. Besides 
reporting all good things, it will also air differences of opinion, pet peeves, grievances, 
etc. Everyone on the staff thinks it is a good idea.” Vol. 1, No. 1 of this manual con- 
tains 7 mimeographed pages. The publication will appear intermittently during the 
school year —“as often as items of major and important interests develop.” 

READING SUGGESTIONS.—Have you seen the list of 80 one-act plays for high- 
school production in the October, 1950, issue of Educational Theatre Journal, pages 
218-21, and “A Supplement of the List of 70 Long Plays for High School,” Decem- 
ber, 1949, of the same Journal? .. . Have you read: “The Job of the Principal,” pages 
61-76, September, 1950, The School Executive; “School Housing Crisis Is Met in 
Longview, Washington,” by Margaret Hickey, November, 1950, Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Life article on schools in the October 16, 1950, issue; “Manhasset Plan Frees Teachers 
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to Do More for Pupils,” by Raymond L. Colins, November, 1950, pages 131-34, Clear- 
ing House: “Refining the Report Card” by Willis H. Umberger, November, 1950, 
pages 162-164, Clearing House; “What One Secretary Thinks about Her Chief” by 
Alfreda B. Dambsey, page 155, November, 1950, Business Education World (Mr. 
Principal, can your teachers say most of these good things about you?); “Miss 
Beasel and the Sank-choo-ary” by Virginia Himebaugh, Librarian, Garfield High 
School, Akron, Ohio, pages 227-32, November, 1950, Wilson Library Bulletin; “Teacher 
on a Tightrope” by Eva Anderson, pages 24-33, Fall 1950, The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Bulletin. 

STUDY ABROAD.—“Study abroad” is the invitation issued to American college 
students by the College of Puget Sound which will sponsor an international summer 
study session of five weeks in Europe. Courses of instruction will be conducted on 
the campus of the Union School of the Methodist Church in Scandinavia, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The course begins on July 20 and lasts through August 25, 1951. The teach- 
ing staff includes both American and Scandinavian instructors. Classes, conducted 
on a workshop basis, will be offered in liberal arts, education, and theology with 
English as the medium of instruction. A total of six semester hours may be earned 
on satisfactory completion of the full program of three courses. Transcripts will be 
issued by the College of Puget Sound. Tuition, room and board, and all-school 


charges will he about $200. This fee is to be paid to the College of Puget Sound 
upon the student’s acceptance for admission. Each student must arrange for his own 
passport and pay his own transportation to and from Gothenburg. Youth Argosy, a 


nonprofit agency, will handle travel arrangements and make possible student rates. 
Complete information and an application for admission to the Gothenburg Simmer 
School mav be had by writing to: Summer Session in Gothenburg, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma 6, Washington. 

NEW TEXT ON SCHOOL LAW.—School Law is the title of a new text written by 
Dr. Madaline Kinter Remmlein, assistant director of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, which was published in December by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. School Law is a modified form of “casebook.” In each chapter, 
the necessary background of legal principles (“Editorial Comment”) is followed by 
“Statutory Material” (excerpts from laws) and “Case Material” (excerpts from court 
decisions). Statutes and court decisions are reported from many states, and on a sub- 
ject where several states have attempted to solve a problem in different ways, several 
statutory examples have been given, and court decisions of 1949 are included. Topics 
included in the book are concerned with classroom teachers and pupil personnel. 
Omitted are such topics as alteration of district boundaries, school finance law, and 
similar topics. 

NEW COMBINATION TEST FOR DRIVERS.—The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Washington 6, D.C., has available a series 
of five tests as a basis for driver evaluation. The composite test includes a portable 
device which has just been developed, incorporating the following driver tests: Field 
of Vision, Color Vision, Distance Judgment, Visual Acuity, and Foot Reaction Time. 
These five tests can be given quite thoroughly in a period of fewer than ten minutes 
with the subject and the examiner seated at one location. The price is $225.00, f. o. b. 
Washington. The order may be submitted through the local A. A.A. club or direct 


to Washington, D.C. 
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\{ UNIQUE SERIES OF FILMSTRIPS.—Today, more than ever before, educators 
ust instill an understanding of current problems in the minds of students to help 
‘hem meet these problems intelligently as adults. To make this responsible task 
asier, The New York Times makes available to schools its annual series of current 
iffairs filmstrips—one each month for the eight months of the school year 1950-51, 
ach devoted to a single topic of current importance. 
Through its world-wide newsgathering and photographic facilities, The New 

York Times is unusually qualified to produce these filmstrips. Last year they were 
ised in more than 2.200 schools and school svstems in every state and were enthusias- 
ically received by teachers and principals as a unique, important contribution to the 
teaching of current events. These filmstrips are designed for presentation to all 
crades from upper elementary through senior high school. All New York Times film- 
strips are sold outright; they are never rented or loaned. All are 35-mm., black and 
white, and silent. Each filmstriv is accompanied by a comprehensive Teacher’s Guide 
and Discussion Manuai reproducing the film for preview and giving b7ckground 
material and suggestions for classroom projects. The price is $12.00 for the annual 
series of eight films, one each month beginning October 1. The price for a single 
film is $2.00. Since all filmstrips are based upon current topics, it is not feasible to 
list their titles more than a month in advance. Films already produced or definitely 
scheduled include: October, 1949, Western Europe Rebuilds: November, 1949 Labor 
in the News: December, 1949, The New Face of Japan; January, 1950, The Defense 
of the United States; February, 1950. Farmers and Prices; March, 1950, Half Cen- 
tury of Turmoil; April, 1950, USA—The Budget and Taxes; May, 1950, Opportunity 
in Southeast Asia: October, 1950, The Uneasy Borders of Communism: and Novem- 
ber, 1950, America’s Responsibilities —In a World Divided. Inquiries concerning the 
filmstrips should be addressed to Film Strips, Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, New York 18, New York. 

TEACHING AIDS ON CANCER.—The American Cancer Society, Inc., has much 
material available for instructional use. Recently issued by the Society are a set of 
colored lantern slides and a combination exhibit and window display. The lantern 
slides are glass mounted Kodachromes in the standard size of 3% x 4 inches and 
are so constructed that they can easily be repaired locally. The exhibit and window 
display is No. 94, entitled Large Slate Display. It is finished in high-visibility red, 
yellow, and blue colors. Messages are in red and white and yellow and white on black. 
It is made -of durable, heavy cardboard and has a substantial folding easel on the 
back. Its height is 35 3/8”, its width is 25%4”, and its weight as a single unit (un- 
packed) is 8 pounds. For details and prices of these two aids, write to the American 
Cancer Society, 47 Beaver Street, New York 4, New York. 

SCIENCE FELLOWSHIPS.—Science Teachers Fellowships provided by a grant from 
the Westinghouse Educatjonal Foundation will bring 50 high and preparatory school 
teachers of science to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for six weeks begin- 
ning on Monday, July 2, 1951. Designed to provide a review of fundamental sciences 
as well as a survey of recent scientific advances, the program will include lectures 
and demonstrations by many prominent members of the M.I.T. faculty. The fellow- 
ship program is made possible by a grant of $62,500 from the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, made in 1949 to provide 50 M.I.T. Science Teachers Fellowships 
of $250 each to be awarded each summer from 1949 to 1953. 
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The 1951 program, third in the five-year series, is open to science teachers in 
high and preparatory schools throughout the United States who are college graduates 
or have equivalent qualifications to carry on the courses. Because of the limited 
number of grants and dormitory facilities available, applications for the program 
must be received by April 1. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor Francis W. 
Sears, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


FILMS ON TRADE UNIONS.—The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has a number of 16-mm. sound films available 
on rental. These include Union at Work (24 min.; rental, $4.00); Brother John (10 
min.; rental, $1.50); How Green Was My Valley (30 min.; rental, $4.00) ; Unity Is 
Strength (30 min.; rental, $3.00); They Said Labor Didn’t Count (10 min.; rental, 
$1.50); Each for All (10 min.; rental, $1.00); United Action for Victory (33 min.; 
rental, $3.00) ; Brotherhood of Man (10 min.; rental, $3.00) ; For the Record (20 min.; 
rental, $3.00) ; People of the Cumberland (18 min.; rental, $3.00) ; Campus Comes to 
the Steelworkers (20 min.; rental, $1.00); and They Met at the Fair (17 min.; rental, 
$3.00). Write for the organization’s free catalogue, Films for Labor. 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT.—The Na- 
tional Training Labora‘ory in Group Development announces its fifth summer session 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. In an attempt to meet the ever increasing demand 
for the kind of training in group skills that the Laboratory is developing, the decision 
has been made to conduct two three-week sessions in 1951 instead of the usual one. 
The first will be from June 17 to July 6, and the second from July 15 to August 3. 
Approximately 80 applicants will be accepted for each of the two sessions. Persons 
involved in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are eligible to apply. Criteria for selection will include occupation 
and geographic area, as no one group is admitted in disproportionate numbers. Poten- 
tial usefulness of the training to the trainee is also an important factor. 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize trainees to the existence and 
nature of the dynamics of a small group. This is organized so that each trainee group 
of 15-20 persons is enabled to use its own experience as a laboratory example of 
group development. Certain group skills of analysis and role-playing and observer 
techniques are included in the curriculum by the setting up of concentrated clinics 
in their use. The Laboratory also provides a unique opportunity for data collection 
for long-range research projects in group behavior. Laboratory participants are, 
therefore, asked to co-operate with research psychologists in taking a number of 
group tests. The use of research tools which are within the range of the Laboratory 
training program are incorporated in the curriculum. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of the 
NEA and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan, 
with the co-operation of the universities of Chicago, Illinois, Ohio State, California, and 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS.—The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at testing centers throughout the United States on Saturday, February 17, 1951. 
At the one-day testing session, a candidate may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in general culture, mental abilities and basic skills, and pro- 
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‘essional information; and one or two of nine Optional Examinations, designed to 
lemonstrate mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candidate 
: attending or the school system in which he is seeking employment will advise 
jim whether he must offer the National Teacher Examinations and which of the tests 
ie should take. Application forms, and a Bulletin of Information describing reg- 
istration procedure and containing sample test questions, may be obtained from 
‘ollege officials, school superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Ex- 
iminations, Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. A 
completed application, accompanied by the proper examination fee, should reach the 
ETS office not later than January 19, 1951. 

(HE TREND TOWARDS ATLANTIC INTEGRATION.—The trend towards greater 
integration within the Atlantic Community has been gathering momentum since 
1947, In economic and political fields it has made most progress in Western Europe. 
in the field of defense the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has broadened the 
area to include the United States and Canada. The principal steps in economic 
integration include the creation of the Office of European Economic Co-operation 
and the establishment of the European Payments Union in 1950. These have developed 
from the Marshall Plan. Some attempts have also been made towards regional customs 
unions. Steps in the political field include the creation, in 1949, of the Council of 
Europe and the Schuman Plan which, if successfully implemented, will be both political 
and economic. 

There has been wide recognition, however, of the inability of a purely Western 
European integration to provide economic stability as well as military security. 
Western Europe is composed of primarily industrial nations dependent on other areas 
for both raw materials and markets. In May, 1950, Premier Bidault of France called 
for an Atlantic High Council partially to fill the existing vacuum in Atlantic political 
integration. Today, Premier Pleven is still urging political integration. Widespread 
belief exists that integrated Atlantic political machinery is necessary to assure 
effective collective action for defense and economic stability. It is pointed out that 
Britain is less hesitant about participating in Atlantic than in European planning. 
Integration of the Atlantic area has thus far been a patchwork process, achieving 
results which are small in relation to the magnitude of the crisis confronting the 
democracies. It is believed that an over-all move to effect complete integration rapidly 


in all fields has become essential now. 

Proponents of this idea include members of the Atlantic Union Committee, of 
which former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts is chairman. They advocate 
a convention of the democracies to explore the formation of a Federal Union within 
the United Nations. This convention, composed initially of delegates of the seven 
democracies who sponsored the Atlantic Pact, could invite other democracies to 
participate in the effort to achieve over-all integration. More complete information 
concerning this movement may be secured from The Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 


537 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

WORLD PROBLEMS.—To those interested in the United Nations and the place of 
the United States in world affairs, the bi-weekly magazine The Reporter will have 
special appeal. This magazine digs behind the headlines for the broader implications 
of today’s problems—for the “why” as well as the “what” of the news. It recognizes 
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that our postwar position ef world leadership places enermous new responsibilities on 
us which must be faced in a consistent, rational way; and it tries to see present 
policies in the light of those responsibilities. Subscription rates are $5.00 for one year; 
$8.00 for two years; and $10.00 for three years. All subscriptions should be sent to the 
Editorial and Advertising Offices, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
FILM ON CIVILIAN DEFENSE.—A new film entitled Pattern for Survival, a two- 
reel motion picture based on government records and files, describes in detail the 
effective ways in which planned civilian defense, aimed at individuals and groups, 
can counteract fear and panic in the community. The film is available in 16-mm. 
sound for sale or rental. Sale prices are—color $200.00, black and white $100.00. 
Rental—color $15.00 per day, black and white $10.00 per day. Order from Cornell 
Film Company, 1591 Broadway, New York 18, New York. 


THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS.—This book provides unclassified basic 
scientific and technical information of the phenomena and effects accompanying 


The ball of fire, break-away of shock front, cloud chamber 


an atomic explosion. 


effect, spray dome, base surge, fall-out, mushroom cloud, etc., produced by atomic 
bursts above ground and under water, are described and illustrated by photographs. 
The nature of the shock waves resulting from explosions in air, under water, and 
underground are considered with the inclusion of hitherto unpublished details. The 
damage caused by the atomic bombs in Japan is examined, with estimates of the 
probable effects on American cities. This book is fully illustrated by nearly 150 line 
drawings and over 60 halftone plates. The material for The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


was contributed by more than 100 military and scientific authorities in various fields 
of atomic energy work. The book may be secured for $1.25 from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


TEACHER-TRAINING CURRICULUM.—A novel plan has been announced by World 
Book Company, New York, New York, for applying the principle of group process to 
the creation of a new series of textbooks in education designed to bring to teacher- 
training courses the best contemporary thought on problems of education in America. 
It is the stated belief of the publishers that the task of keeping teacher education 
abreast of social change and of the results of research in the various areas of learn- 
ing constitutes an important challenge to.educators. With complex discoveries grow- 
ing out of the integration of widely separated fields of knowledge, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the lone teacher to understand and interpret for students the 
forces of eur civilization and their impact upon the educational program. Clearly, the 
writing of a series of books that will fuse the scattered bits of our potential teacher- 
education curriculum requires the cooperative efforts of many scholars of diverse 


capabilities. i 
Out of these considerations has evolved World Book Company’s plan for produc- 


ing their New-World Education Series through collaboration of a working board of 
editorial consultants. Each member of the board has his own chosen professional area 
of specialization, yet all believe in the principle of integration and the unity of knowl- 
edge. Guided by this belief, the editorial consultants are co-operating with the authors 
of individual books in designing together, during a period of several years, a compre- 
hensive body of textbook material in keeping with the best current trends in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. fe 
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Four books in the series have been published: Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
lopment, Educational Psychology, The Teacher in School and Society: An Introduc- 
on to Education; and Patterns of Educational Philosephy. Titles now in active prepa- 
ition include School Administration, Educational Measurement, Early Childhood Edu- 
ition, and Guidance in the Elementary School. In their editorial foreword the editors 

New-W orld Education Series state their belief that today enough is known of our 

ulture, of man and his behavior, and of the -first principles of conduct to provide 
:e makings of great education. But these makings lie scattered in many places. 
\EW SALES PRICES FOR B.I.S. FILMS—British Information Service has an- 
ounced that their 16-mm. sound film sales prices, which have been in effect since 
‘ctober, 1948, are soon to be increased due to the rise in printing and handling costs 
[he new scale will not become effective until March 1, 1951, so that prospective buy: 
rs will have an opportunity to place their orders at the old prices before that date. 
Hitherto, the sale price of a one-reel film has been $27.50; that of a two reeler, 
“47.50. Under the new rates, a one reeler will sell for $32.50; a two reeler, for $55.00. 
'he price of longer films and of technicolor subjects will be adjusted on a similar 
-cale. No increase of rental charges is contemplated at the present time. Recently re- 
leased 35-mm. filmstrips include: A Century of Progress in Medicine (captioned, 31 
frames, with study guide, $1.00) and The Royal Family (captioned, 38 frames, with 
-tudy guide, $1.00). Recently released 16-mm. films are: Wonders of the Deep (10 
min.; rental, $1.50; sale price, $27.50) and A Sailor Is Born (20 min.; rental, $2.50; 
sale price, $47.50). 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATION IN NORWAY.—The Norwegian student who takes 
the eksamen artium and passes it is certificated for matriculation in Oslo University 
and other institutions of higher learning in Norway. This certification normally pre- 
supposes 12 years of preparation, but it constitutes more advanced preparation than 
12 years in a United States school system. Frank G. Nelson, Professor of English at 
Leng Beach State College in California writing for the News Bulletin (October 1, 
1950) states in an article entitled “The Importance of the Evaluation of Foreign 
Credentials,” “The Norwegian ordinarily begins elementary school when he is seven, 
not six; and is, therefore, presumably one year more mature intellectually and emo- 
tionally than the average high-school graduate by the time he takes the eksamen ar- 
tium. And he has completed a curriculum far more stringent, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, than that of the American public schools. 

“The Norwegian school year is ten months, not nine, with a six-day school week. 
On a calendar basis, therefore, the twelve years of elementary school and gymnasium 
add up to as many classroom hours as between fourteen and fifteen years would on our 
nine-month, five-day schedule. Even more important, the course of study leading 
to the eksamen artium is strictly academic, frankly designed to prepare a few really 
cifted and diligent students for mature university work rather than to meet the needs 
of mass education. 

“Language instruction in Norway, for example, begins in elementary school. The 
Norwegian student enters the university able to use textbooks printed in both English 
and German, and he usually has a smattering of French or Latin as well. (I have 
known Norwegian students in this country to take the most advanced German courses 
offered in a major university because they wanted to pick up a few hours of ‘A’s’ 
without working!) No Norwegian could possibly pass the eksamen artium with as poor 
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a command of both official varieties of his native language as the average American 
taking freshman English for credit has of his mother tongue. The very idea of giving 
‘remedial reading’ would be unthinkable even in a Norwegian gymnasium; those 
who cannot read remain in elementary school until they can. In short, both the course 
of studies in the gymnasium and the final hurdle of the eksamen artium eliminate the 
indolent, the untaught, and the unteachable, those who usually ‘flunk’ out of college 
in this country in their freshman and sophomore years. That the American school sys- 
tem is more ‘democratic’ might be argued; that the Norwegian system does a better 
job of preparing the few who do enter the university is beyond dispute.” 


SAVE LIVES IN YOUR COMMUNITY.—What are your chances of survival if an 
A-bomb should be launched against your town or city? Do you realize that they are 
fer better than you think? You are not helpless against attack! True, you may have 
only three seconds to decide your next move if a bomb explodes in your vicinity, but, 
if you are forearmed with knowledge, you have the best possible means of protecting 
yourself and saving lives around you. If you know the limitations of the A-bomb and 
know how to take immediate advantage of them, your chances of survival will be 
greatly multiplied. This knowledge of what to do in case of attack is presented in a 
most vivid and dramatic form in a 20-minute, 16-mm. sound motion picture, You Can 
Beat the A-bomb, priced at $80.00 and to be licensed by RKO Radio Pictures for a 
ten-year period. For complete information, write McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Department, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


SURVEY OF CITY SCHOOLS.—A comprehensive survey of the public schools of 
Buffalo, New York, conducted by the State Education Department at the initiation of 
tlie city’s Board of Education, was begun in September, 1950. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion by July 1, 1951. The cost of the survey will be $60,000, of which the State Edu- 
cation Department will pay one half and the city the other half——New York State De- 
partment Bulletin. 


NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS.--A stimulating cross-section of educational sub- 
jects is represented in a series of 16-mm. sound instructional motion pictures released 
by Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. Geography is represented 
by Cuba: The Land and the People; literature by William Shakespeare: Background 
for His Works; social studies and guidance fields by How Do You Know It’s Love? 
Better Use of Leisure Time, and Benefits of Looking Ahead; mathematics by Decimals 
Are Easy; language arts by Fundamentals of Public Speaking; health by See Better: 
Healthy Eyes and Hear Better: Healthy Ears; and democracy by Public Opinion in 
Our Democracy and Developing Self-Reliance. 


The films William Shakespeare: Background for His Works and How Do You 
Know It’s Love? are 1% reels each in length and are available in color at $112.50 
or black-and-white at $56.25. The other nine films are each one reel in length and are 
available in color at $90 each or in black -and-white at $45 each. Effective February 
15, 1951, and until further notice, the prices of films produced during the past five 
years will be increased to $50.00 a reel for prints in black-and-white and to $100.00 a 
reel for prints in color, All orders postmarked before midnight on February 15, 1951, 
will be filled at the current prices of $45.00 a reel (black and white) and $90.00 a 
reel (color). 
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fHE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR RECREATION.—Facilities in school build- 
ings are widely used for community recreation, and school and recreation authorities 
o-operate effectively in the conduct of school recreation centers, according to a re- 
;ort issued by the National Recreation Association. Entitled “The Use of School 
uildings for Recreation,” (National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, 25 cents) this report summarizes the findings of a 1950 study of 
-chool recreation center operation in 105 communities located in 32 states. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the nature and extent of the use of school build- 
ings for community recreation, the limitations, if any, imposed by school authorities 
upon such use, the methods of financing and the administrative arrangements for co- 
operation between school and recreation departments. The inquiry was limited to 
communities in which (1) school recreation centers are administered by a separate 
recreation department or agency, (2) a community recreation program is conducted 
the year round under a recreation executive, and (3) better-than-average co-operation 
between school and recreation authorities was reported by field workers of the Asso- 
ciation. The situation revealed by the study regarding the use of school buildings by 
recreation departments may be summarized as follows: 

School authorities make available to the recreation department all types of in- 
dcor facilities suitable for use in the conduct of recreation programs. Gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, and attendant service rooms are used more frequently for recreation and 
in more cities than other school facilities. 

Many types of school facilities now used in a few cities would be made available 
to more recreation departments if these departments had the personnel with which to 
conduct a program in them. 

Weekday evenings and weekdays after school are the most popular times of use 
for recreation, with somewhat less use on school vacation days and Saturday morn- 
ings, and little use during school hours. 

Boards of education make their publicly owned facilities available for community 
use with as few limitations as possible. Few boards impose unreasonable restrictions 
which interfere with the effectiveness of the recreation program; the “no smoking” 
rule is the only restriction frequently reported. 

More than one half of the school authorities share in the cost of the recreation 
program; approximately one fourth contribute funds to the recreation department or 
carry a recreation item in their budget. One fourth of the recreation departments are 
not required to make any payment for the use of school buildings; the others merely 
meet the cost of custodial service, pay a rental fee for the facilities used, or carry 
other use charges. 

The recreational use of school buildings is sometimes reciprocated by school use 
of municipal recreation properties. 

Board of education requirements as to numbers or kinds of personnel to be em- 
ployed in schools used for recreation are few and reasonable; they usually call for 
less personnel than the recreation department would, in any case, require for its pro- 
gram. 

Membership of a school board member on the recreation board is the most com- 
mon administrative device for facilitating co-operation between school and recreation 
authorities; nearly half of the cities report it. 
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Periodic joint meetings of school and recreation boards or staff members, as- 
signment of school personnel to the recreation staff, and joint employment of 
administrative personnel by school and recreation agencies are other effective co- 
operative arrangements. 

In the opinion of recreation executives, a mutual desire to co-operate, an 
understanding of common objectives, and an effort to cultivate good personal re- 
lationships are the factors which contribute most to co-operation. 

The necessity of using, for recreation, school buildings not designed for such use 
presents, by far, the most common obstacle to co-operation, in the conduct of school 
recreation centers. Joint acticn in planning new schools for community use is con- 
sidered an effective procedure for solving difficulties. 


DRIVER EDUCATION.—A new, comprehensive, and correlated series of motion 
pictures and slidefilms or driver education for use in high schools throughout the 
country has been produced by General Motors, with the counsel of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the National Education Association. The series was 
designed to help fill a long standing need of high schools for good audio-visual ma- 
terials on driver education. Educational authorities who have previewed the films say 
that they will greatly facilitate the presentation of effecive instruction in this impor- 
tant subject. 

The films also were designed to meet specifications developed last year by the 
National Conference on High School Driver Education. Thus they are specially 
suited to the instruction of high-school students. A special committee of teachers, 
school administrators, and specialists on audio-visual instruction materials, appointed 
by the NEA, provided counsel on all phases of the project. Technical guidance also 
was furnished by leading automotive and traffic control authorities. The films offer 
a valuable supplement to other driver instruction methods, adding clarity and interest 
by bringing into the classroom visual situations which are difficult or impossible to 
provide by any other means. The series includes three motion and twelve slide films. 
It covers all important points involved in operating an automobile. Each film is an 
instruction unit which provides specific coverage of a single topic. This assures easy 
and effective integration of the series into any high-school’s course plan. General 
areas of instruction covered include driver qualifications, functioning and care of 
the automobile, basic driving techniques, rules of the rvad, and advanced driving 
skills. 

Motion pictures are 16-mm., black and white, sound films, with running times 
ranging from 11 to 17 minutes. Slidefilms are 35-mm., black and white, silent films, 
averaging about sixty frames each. A booklet containing descriptions of the films 
and suggestions on presentation methods is provided for instructors’ guidance. The 
films may be purchased at a price of $69.75 for the complete series. This represents 
only the cost of prints, as General Motors has underwritten all production costs. 
Orders should be submitted to General Motors Photographic, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. Those wishing to preview the films should communicate 
with their state education department. General Motors has donated a set of the films 
to this department in each state. 

Driving phases covered by the series are “Your Permit to Drive,” which is intro- 
ductory; “Driving Economically,” “Driver Fitness and Attitude,” “Switches, Instru- 
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nents and Controls,” “Preventive Maintenance,” “Road Emergencies,” “Starting the 
ar,” “Controlling the Car,” “Driving Straight Ahead,” “Turning,” “Speed Control,” 

Intersection Controls,” “Parking,” “In Case of Accident,” and “Practice Makes Per- 
ect Drivers.” The first, second, and last are motion-picture films, while the remainder 
re slidefilms. A majority of the frames of the motion and slide films are actual 
hotographs. They are interspersed with some diagrams and an occasional cartoon 
» illustrate a point. 

XPAND HIGH-SCHOOL RADIO GUILD.—To serve the rapidly expanding high- 
chool radio workshops and production groups. Scholastic Magazines announces it is 
reactivating the National Scholastic Radio Guild. The Guild is a league of radio work- 

hops. All members will be supplied each year with four scripts with full information 
bout required sound effects, music, and production techniques. In addition, Guilds 
vill receive regularly an exchange of news of what workshops are doing, sources of 
new scripts, and books on radio and equipment. Each workshop group desiring a 
student organization will be supplied with a suggested constitution and membership 
cards for student Guild members. “More than 1,000 high schools now regularly pro- 
duce programs over local commercial or school stations,” says William D. Boutwell, 
editor of Scholastic Teacher magazine. “Some produce as many as five programs 
per week. The high-school radio and television workshop will become a standard 
service like the school newspaper. The Radio Guild, first organized by Scholastic 
Vagazines in 1934, will serve this expanding school activity. This will extend the 
school radio service regularly appearing in Scholastic Teacher monthly.” Full in- 
formation and a sample script may be obtained from the Director, National Scholas- 
tic Radio Guild, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE-—“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Nations” 
will be the theme of the Fourth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference. 
to be held on the campus at Lexington, April 26-28, 1951. The lecturers will be: Dr. 
Urban T. Holmes, Kenan Professor of Romance Languages, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Helmut Rehder, Head of the Department of German, University of 
Illinois; and Dr. David M. Robinson, Professor of Classical Archaeology, University 
of Mississippi. In addition, more than one hundred scholars and teachers from 
throughout the nation will read papers, both academic and pedagogical, in sectional 
meetings devoted to Classical Languages, French, Spanish, German, Slavonic Lan- 
guages, Biblical and Patristic Languages, Comparative Literature, the Teaching of 
Latin, and the Teaching of Modern Languages. 

The 1950 Conference drew approximately 400 registrants, representing 153 insti- 
tutions and sixteen languages, from twenty-eight states, the Province of Ontario, and 
England. Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages) is Director of the Conference. 
and Dr. Adolph E. Bigge (German) and Dr. L. Hobart Ryland (Romance Languages) 
are associate directors. Programs may be had from the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Department of Ancient Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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(Held Over from Last Month) 
Professional Books 


BYRD, O. E. Health Instruction Yearbook, 1950. Stanford, Calif.: Standford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 280 pp. $3.50. This eighth volume follows the pattern of the 
previous years, presenting new material drawn from the twelve-month interval 
between publications. Two hundred fifty-five articles were selected and digested 
from 1,628 scientific reports. Ninety-two different sources are represented in 
the 1950 Yearbook. 

Current Issues and New Trends in Education. Philadelphia: William B. Castetter, 
Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 3810 Walnut St. 1950. 356 pp. $1.00. The book is 
the proceedings of the 37th Annual Schoolmen’s Week held April 19-22, 1950. It 
deals with administration, elementary and secondary education, guidance, nursing 
education, comparative education, etc. 


GRACE, A. G., compiler and editor. Leadership in American Education. Vol. XIII 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 143 pp. $3.25. This is the proceed- 
ings of the Co-operative Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, held by Northwestern University and The University of Chicago. 
The book is composed of twelve chapters dealing with topics which, it was hoped 
in the planning of the conference, would point the way for greater concern on 
our part so that we develop, through our educational institutions and through 
our own self-motivation and study the dynamic, common sense leadership which 
is required in an educational system operating in a constitutional government 
based on the democratic ideal. 


GRAY, W. S., compiler and editor. Keeping Reading Programs Abreast of the Times. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. 255 pp. $2.90. This volume contains 
the papers presented at the various general and sectional meetings of the An- 
nual Conference of Reading held at the University of Chicago. They include 
also the papers presented at a joint session with the National Association for 
Remedial Teachers on the topic: “Services of Remedial Centers in Improving 
Reading”; a paper on the “Role of Textbook Publishers in Facilitating Changes 
in Reading”; and lists of recently published books for children and youth. It 
is a study of both the implications of recent developments for the improvement 
of reading and the supervisory techniques appropriate in effecting needed changes. 


HIGHET, GILBERT. The Art of Teaching. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
318 pp. $3.50 net. The book is concerned with teaching as an art, a daily work, 
and a way of life—in schools as well as colleges and universities, and also outside 
the classroom. It begins by asking what kind of person the good teacher is 
(clever? kindly? strong-willed?) and then examines the methods he or she uses. 
Subjects differ, but the ways of teaching remain much the same, and this book 
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explains them. In Western civilization, teaching has always been a strong force. 
So the author goes on to survey the work of the greatest teachers from Socrates 
and Jesus to the twentieth century. He shows how they actually taught and what 
their pupils thought of them, Yet teaching is not done by professionals alone. 
Parents teach their children; husbands and wives teach each other; propagand- 
ists, politicians, and artists teach the public. So this book ends by pointing out 
that we are all teaching one another and by showing how we can profit from 





Univer. understanding our methods and our responsibilities. The author states: “Teach- 
of the ing is not like inducing a chemical reaction: it is much more like painting a 
nterval picture or making a piece of music, or on a lower level like planting a garden 
igested or writing a friendly letter. You must throw your heart into it, you must realize 
ted in t that it cannot all be done by formulas, or you will spoil your work, and your 
j pupils, and yourself.” 
stetter, 4 JACOBSON, P. B.; REAVIS, W. C.; and LOGSDON, J. D. Duties of School Prin- 
ook is cipals, second edition. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 811 pp. $5.00. That 
50. It the modern principal needs a widespread professional grasp of the administrative 


ursing problems is evidenced by the fact that nearly 1,000 citations to studies, investiga- 
tions, and works on administrative topics have been used in support of the 
generalizations made in this book. In accomplishing what they hope will prove 


— to be a service to the teacher who aspires to become a principal and to the 
' individual who is now engaged in the work of the principalship, the authors 
tn : have drawn upon their own extended experience as principals, supervisors, and 
; 4 professors of education. Throughout the book they have attempted to maintain 
7 od a carefully considered balance between administrative theory and successful 
wll practice. 
ough The book presents a departure from other treatises on the principalship in 
vhich that comprehensive consideration is given the common elements in the work of 
oat principals in both elementary and secondary schools. Differentiation is made 


in the treatment whenever the nature of a duty varies significantly from elemen- 
tary to secondary school. This plan is not experimental with the authors. For a 
number of years two of the authors offered a course on the “Duties of School 
Principals” in the Department of Education of the University of Chicago. More 
recently, the course has been taught regularly at the University of Oregon. Topics 
or chapters included in the book are: Nature of Demands Made on School Prin- 
cipals, Organization of Duties for Effective Management, Planning the Year’s 
Work, Responsibilities for Schedule-Making, Guidance Functions of the Prin- 
cipal, Projecting a Guidance Organization, Office Duties of the Principal, Duties 
Pertaining to Records and Reports, Organizing the Program of Student Activ- 
ities, Administering the Program of Student Activities, Duties Pertaining to the 
Needs of Youth, Adjusting School to Pupil Needs, Evaluating the Progress of 
Pupils, The Administration of Teacher Personnel, Duties Pertaining to Super- 
vision, Educational Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment, The Improvement of 
Curriculum Materials, The Use of Tests in Instruction, The School Library, 
Business Duties of Principals, Administering the School Plant, The Principal 
in the Community, and The Future of the School Principalship. 

JOBE, E. R. Curriculum Development in Mississippi Public White High Schools 
1900-1945. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers. 1950. 
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209 pp. This volume describes curriculum practices in the Mississippi high 
schools and the way in which changes were made in these practices during the 
period under study, 1900-1945. It shows the educational forces which have been 
responsible for the various aspects of the curriculum in the public white scheols 
of Mississippi during this period. The wriier of the report lists six conditions 
conducive to curriculum changes in the Mississippi schools—which, by the way, 
apply equally to other states. These are: “(1) The public must be informed, 
and public sentiment must be enlisted if any important curriculum change is to 
be accomplished. (2) Regardless of the original popularity of any curriculum 
innovation, the eventual success of the proposal depends upon the teachers who 
are trained for the specific task and who have zeal for its success. (3) Education, 
like morals, resists changes by compulsion. Legislation requiring certain curric- 
ulum practices is, therefore, often ineffective. (4) Financial support, either from 
donations by benevolent sources or from public appropriations, is usually neces- 
sarv to secure the success of significant curriculum proposals. (5) College ac- 
ceptance and support for a curriculum change is very helpful. (6) In Mississippi 
the most successful curriculum proposals have been those which have aimed 
at improving the economic and financial position of the people.” 

KINDER, J. S. Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques. New York 16: American 
Book Company. 1950. 628 pp. $4.75. In this volume the author has attempted 
to bring together the best modern theory and practice in the use of the newer 
and more varied instructional materials. Each is treated functionally and prac- 
tically. Its utilization is indicated, not for one subject or one age group, but 
for all its implications in the learning process. In order that the several learning 
materials may be better appreciated, a brief historical sketch of each is in- 
cluded. Although referred to as the newer instructional materials, most of them 
have been tested experimentally in classroom and laboratory by teachers and 
psychologists for two decades or more. 

This volume is arranged in four parts: introduction, visual materials, audio 
materials, and the organization and administration of an audio-visual program. 
The audio phase is treated with the same detail that visual material is treated. 
In the writing of this book, the author has kept in mind constantly the needs 
of readers of three types: (1) students—graduate and undergraduate—in teacher- 
education institutions who have had no experience in classroom teaching; (2) 
teachers in service who desire to know more about a rapidly developing field 
of education; and (3) directors of audio-visual programs and administrators 
who have the practical task of organizing an audio-visual program. 

KIRKENDALL, L. A. Sex Education as Human Relations. New York 3: Inor Pub- 
lishing Co. 1950. 367 pp. $4.50. Sex education in the schools has changed a 
great deal in the thirty or forty years during which attempts have been made 
to do something with it. No one now defends the practice of scheduling a grim- 
faced “once-for-all” talk by a doctor or a traveling expert and calling that a 
program of sex education. There is’ general agreement that informative dis- 
cussion about sex should be brought into the course of study at a number of 
convenient and logically appropriate places from kindergarten through the high 
school. While this, which is called the “integrated approach,” is certainly a wise 
procedure; yet it has not worked as well as its proponents had hoped it might. 
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To some extent this partial failure is due to lack of specific planning by teach- 
ers and administrators. They will do better with the assistance of a boek like this 
one. Here are discussed many of the preblems encountered; and for those devel- 
oping a course fer high-school students, there is assistance for the avoidance of 
pitfalls and for ease of directing. The author presents ways in which the ceurse 
can be incorporated as an integral part of a functional program. Te the one in 
doubt as to the place of sex education in the school, herein is presented aids 


to his thinking and considerations. 


\ANNHEIM, KARL. Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning. New York 11: 


Oxford University Press. 1950. 408 pp. $5.00. Here is a proposal for a new 
society that is planned yet democratic—a Third Way, incorporating the lessons 
learned from painful experiences of the last decades into a new pattern of 
democracy. It is not a detailed blueprint but a body of principles on which we 
can build the kind of society that we want. The author shows how the conflict 
of major social forces, now hastening to bring disaster upon us, can be brought 
under control by the integration of such spheres of life as politics and economics, 
work and leisure; by the co-ordination of institutions, education, valuations, 
and psychology. His theme is social life in its totality. 


MIKESELL, W. H., editor. Modern Abnormal Psychology. New York 16: Philo- 


sophical Library. 1950. 880 pp. $10.00. Designed to meet the interest of the 
general public in abnormal psychology, as well as the requirements of the stu- 
dent for a reference and source book, this work treats all aspects of the sub- 
ject exhaustively in terms and concepts understandable to both professionals 
and laymen. The historical background of mental diseases is discussed, along 
with the various neuroses, principal psychoses, schizophrenia, mania-depression, 
and involutional melancholy. Diagnostic techniques, such as tests, medical tech- 
niques and interviews, are emphasized, and various types of treatment are 
discussed at length. Special attention is devoted to frustrations, the principal 
types of defense mechanisms, modern treatment techniques, the long and short 
forms of psychoanalysis, as well as the techniques practiced by the Non-Freudian 
group. In addition, stress is put upon the latest findings in psychosomatic 
medicine. All points of view and schools are presented impartially: the Freudian, 
the Neo-Freudian, and the Non-Analytical Therapists. 


NELMS, HENNING, Play Production. New York 3: Barnes and Noble, 1950. 320 pp. 


$3.25, cloth; $1.50, paper. This book covers, in a single volume, the entire field 
of play production. It should prove useful as the text for a regular course in 
the subject, as a handbook of reference for those interested in some special 
phase of play production, or as a guide for amateur theatrical groups. In addi- 
tion, to anyone who goes to the theater or reads a play for his own entertainment, 
the book offers material for sharpening appreciation and deepening critical 
insight and vocabulary. The book may be readily used in conjunction with other 
textbooks on play production, or on special divisions of the subject such as 
acting, directing, lighting, scenery, etc., because its organization in topical form 
and its index make it easy to locate pertinent passages. 


OLSON, O. J., editor. Education on the Air. Columbus: Ohio State University. 1949. 


452 pp. $4.00. This is the nineteenth yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. It covers not only radio but television as well. The book is divided into 
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eight parts: Broadcasting in America, International Aspects of Radio, The 
Medium of Television, Radio in Organized Education, Specific Program Areas of 
Radio, Organizations Utilizing Radio, Annual Institute Dinner, and Exhibition of 
Recordings. Of especial interest to educators are the sections entitled “The Future 
of Broadcasting,” “What Will Television Do to American Life?” “The Medium 
of Television,” and “Radio in Organized Education.” 

SEARS, J. B. The Nature of the Administrative Process. New York 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1950. 640 pp. $5.00. This book is an attempt to find a more 
fundamental basis than we now have for the criticism and improvement of ad- 
ministrative practice. To that end it offers the results of an inquiry into the 
nature of the administrative process. The study was undertaken in the hope that 
by a close scrutiny of all the elements and aspects of the activity, separately 
and in combination, further light might be thrown upon what makes adminis- 
tration good or bad. The task set for this book is to develop a closer acquaint- 
ance with the administrative process in all its parts and aspects, from its 
inception to the end product of its efforts, from its underlying assumptions to its 
avowed purposes, acts, and outcomes. To accomplish this wide survey, the taskk— 
and accordingly the book—is divided into three parts: Part I, which is devoted 
to an examination at close range of the administrative process itself; Part II, 
which in similar manner deals with the forces used, together with some of the 
ways in which those forces may be employed for energizing and shaping the 
process; and Part III, which is given to a consideration of the subject matter 
by which the process may be learned. 

WILES, KIMBALL. Supervision for Better Schools. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 
1950. 346 pp. $3.75. This book presents and applies a philosophy of a creative 
leadership to educational administration and supervision. It sets forth what is 
meant by democratic supervision and how it may be obtained. The author 
recognizes the creative character of the human organism, interprets education 
as creative living, and conceives of supervision as the release of the creative 
talents of teachers, children, and people of the community. The book is organized 
into fourteen chapters: What Is the Function of a Supervisor? Where Does 
Leadership Begin? How Can Staff Morale Be Built? How Can Leadership in the 
Group Be Developed? How Much Faith Is Necessary? How Can Staff Harmony 
Be Promoted? How Can the Power of a Group Be Released? How Can Staff 
Meetings Be Made Effective? How Can the Work of the Group Be Co-ordinated? 
How Can the Staff Be Improved? How Can Staff Needs Be Met? How Can 
Teachers Be Helped to Evaluate Their Work? How Can the Work of the Super- 
visor Be Evaluated? and How Is Instruction Improved? 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


AGNEW, E. J. The Three Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle.:New York 10: The Friendship 
Press. 1950. 127 pp. Cloth, $1.75; -paper, $1.00. This is the story of three 
Henrys—grandfather, father, and son—and Mrs. Hornicle, and the superintendent 
of the mine who lived in the mining village of Log Creek in West Virginia, The 
author gives a picture of life in this type of a community and shows what can 
be done by the people themselves to make life more enjoyable. 
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0, The \IKEN, D. J. Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. New York 16: Harper and 
me of Brothers. 1950. 427 pp. $2.48. This book, a first-year course in high-school 
tion of ‘ ‘ pay: Pane P : 
Future algebra, is organized around seven big ideas”— ideas which every mathematics 
: teacher will recognize as basic. They are: general numbers, equations, signed 
ledium ; ; : it , 
numbers, dependence and mathematical relationship, graphical representation of 
algebraic quantities, exponents at work, and indirect measurement. This type of 
Graw- gee je ce re : ‘ : 
organization gives direction to the subject, ties up various concepts, and makes 
ngaend algebra functional and meaningful. It leads the pupils to understand the pur- 
of ad- poses of algebra, as a language of quantitative relations and as a method of 
0 the thinking; to see the value of each successive step in the course; and to see the 
> that meaning of what he is studying. Visual aids are used to teach rather than to 
rately embellish. Several cartoons in each chapter motivate each new idea and each 
— new procedure. They provide interest, focus attention on the key steps, and con- 
_— tribute toward making lasting impressions. The content is flexible, thus per- 
iad mitting adaptation to a wide range of classes and individuals. 
ask— ATKINSON, J. H. Asbury Ridge. Boston: Christopher Pub. House, 1140 Columbus 
voted Ave. 1950. 268 pp. $4.00. In this book is brilliantly depicted the scene and mode 
rt II, of life from which the author sprung. The time is the eighties and nineties of 
f the the last century, a period covering the inauguration and assassination of Presi- 
; the dent Garfield and the emergence of Grover Cleveland. The community, as pic- 
atter tured against this background of national politics, was shifting its outlook from 


that of the independent farmer to the outlook of the employee in a rising cor- 
Hall. poration. Many charming and amusing incidents come to light in the course 


of this narrative, which is concerned with Asbury Ridge from the point of view 


ative 
it is of a family of three youths as they grow up from nursery school age. These 
thor children are avid observers of anything that is different and acquire a vivid 
tion impression of anything unusual. 
awe BAIRD, A. C., editor. Representative American Speeches: 1949-1950. New York 52: 
- H. W. Wilson Co. 1950. 264 pp. $1.75. The speakers have been selected according 
“ to their influence and the relative importance of their theme. The book is 
the divided’ into seven major divisions with twenty-nine speakers explaining the 
aay American position. Among them, Truman, Taft, and Acheson speak on Inter- 
ue national Policies; Bradley and Symington on National Defense; Urey and McMa- 
d? hon on the Hydrogen Bomb; Dewey and Medina on Government and Politics; 
—_ Bunche and Powell on Socio-Economic Relations; Fairless, Reuther, and Bren- 
er- nan on Industry, Labor, and Agriculture; and McBurney and Rice on Education. 


This brief resumé suggests the catholicity and broad appeal of the book. The 
editor adds greatly to this with his running descriptions preceding each speech. 
These tell of the background, the occasion, and the effect on the audience. 
Equally enlightening are the comments on the manner of delivery as: “Presi- 
dent Fairless’ speech is highly personal, informal, humorous, at times sarcastic, 
and certainly interesting and lacking in stuffiness.” “Mr. Brennan was vocally 
less relaxed, tended to elevate unduly his pitch and tighten his voice. He gesticu- 
lated frequently and often at random. He resorted to personalities and sarcasm 
more than did his opponent.” “President Eisenhower in 1950 was a platform 
leader of immense prestige, mental power, and superior speaking skill.” The 
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book contains brief biographical sketches of all speakers and a list of ali 
past annual collections in the series that are still available, as well as an author 
index to all speeches that have appeared in the series. 

BAKELESS, JOHN. The Eyes of Discovery. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1950. 439 pp. $5.00. This is the American land as it appeared to the first white 
men who ventured into it. By fellowing the trail of each of the explorers — 
English, French, Spanish, and Dutch— who first travelled through the major 
territories of what are now the United States, plus parts of Canada and Mexico 
the author transports the reader’s imagination to the point where he sees, as 
if on a documentary film, just what the country was like when first beheld by 
the eyes of the white explorers. Not only do such well-known features as the 
herds of bison and the immense flocks of passenger pigeons come vividly before 
us, but also a wealth and variety of fascinating out-of-the-way detail: wild straw. 
berries on the plains of Kansas; Indian rock paintings on cliffs overhanging the 
Mississippi; the natural “raft” of logs which stopped up the Red River in 
Arkansas for a distance of thirty miles so thickly that lush vegetation grew on 
it, and some of the early travellers crossed the river without knowing it was 
there. In addition to the vivid word pictures of the unbroken wilderness these 
men first saw, there are 24 pages of illustrations. Some of these were done by 
the artists who travelled with the original exploring parties. 

PARKER, VIRGIL. American Painting: History and Interpretation.. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1950. 745 pp. $12.50. Concerning American Painting Mr. Barker 
writes: This book brings into a combined narrative and critical discussion a 
coherent view of the historical development of American painting and the com. 
plex relationships between it and American life. It begins with the earliest works 
in the late seventeenth century and ends with the work of Ryder and Homer and 
Eakins who, around the turn of the last century, brought American painting to 
what is still its highest level of expressiveness. The book results from thirty years 
of study and criticism, in which the better part of ten years was given to searching 
out the actual paintings in public collections and private homes throughout the 
country. The author’s fully illustrated analysis divides the story of American 
painting into two periods of accomplishment. The Colonial (beginnings, culmina- 
tion, revolutionary transition) from 1725 to 1790, and The Provincial (Federal 
era, mid-century, aftermath of the Civil War, national culmination—from 1790 to 
1880 on). The bibliography, arranged chronologically and by subject in accord- 
ance with the text, is valuable as an historical summary and reference. 

BARR, G. H. Monk in Armour. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1950. 
256 pp. $3.00. This is the dramatic story of Martin Luther, of how he reached his 
great convictions and his courage to live them. The time of this novel based on 
his life is April, 1521, and the place is the first imperial diet of Charles V at 
Worms. On a table before Luther was a stack of books written by him. He is 
standing before the emperor and is being questioned by Dr. Johann Eck: “Martin 
Luther, will you not retract what you have written?” His reply: “I cannot and 
will not retract, for it is unsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience. 
. . » « Here I can stand, and can do no other.” 

BARRETT, S. L. Silver Blades. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 250 pp. 
$2.50. This is the story of a high-school senior girl, a runner-up for the North- 
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nuary 
eastern Junior Skating Championship, who wanted to enter the Ice Show and 
of ali not go to college. But she finally goes to college and, despite family problems and 
author others, satisfactory solutions to them are eventually achieved. Conflicting loyal- 
ties between college and skating make decisions difficult for her. 
ae Co. i): TTELHEIM, BRUNO. Love Is Not Enough. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 
white 1950. 400 pp. $4.50. This is the story of the University of Chicago’s unique 
asl experiment in making life livable again for children who have turned away from 
vr wed a world that brought them too much misery. The Orthogenic School is the Uni- 
— versity’s laboratory in which new methods have been devised for helping delin- 
™ & quent, schizophrenic, neurotic, and just plain unhappy children whose disturb- 
Id by ances had failed to respond to all previous efforts at treatment. In this school a 
s the consistent effort is made to get the insights of psychoanalysis into twenty-four- 
refore hour-a-day practice in helping severely disturbed children. In a way, through its 
eraw- account of what is done for, and with, these children, the book answers the 
& the question often asked but never before answered: What would the daily life of 
sailies children look like if we could arrange it in line with the teachings of Freud? It 
"= describes how the daily life of children is so organized that the routine tasks of 
_ living become maturing rather than destructive experiences. Experience gained 
these at the school, and now made available to parents, teachers, social agencies, and to 
1 by the public, may contribute to the greatest art of all—how to live a socially useful 
and emotionally satisfying life. 
tI: BREWSTER, BENJAMIN. The First Book of Indians. New York 17: Franklin 
arker Watts. 1950. 70 pp. $1.50. This is the story of how the Indians lived before the 
m9 white man came and how they live now. Tribal contrasts and the fascinating 
— details of daily living are emphasized in the stories of five Indian boys: a Seneca 
jorks of the woods; a Dakota of the plains; a Makah of the West Coast: a Zuni of the 
and Southwest; and a Navajo of today. 
2 BUNN, J. W. The Art of Officiating Sports. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 412 
“a pp. This handbook includes authoritative and up-to-date information on every 
rn phase of sports officiating. It does away with the need for numerous pamphlets 
: and guides of conducting individual sports. Officiating is an important but 
= greatly neglected phase of athletics. Because poor officiating detracts so much 
eral from the enjoyment of both spectators and players and results in dissatisfaction 
0 to and bitterness, increasing efforts have been made in recent years to improve it. 


The author, with the assistance of a group of authorities in different sports, out- 

ord- lines a basic philosophy which serves as a general foundation for managing sports. 

950. He then applies the basic principles of this philosophy to techniques of dealing 

“his with individual sports. The author discusses the qualifications necessary for 

a officials in every major sport. Baseball, softball, track, swimming, diving, tennis, 

volleyball, football, basketball, soccer, wrestling, hockey, lacrosse, and ski meets 

l at ec 4  % 

> is are covered in individual chapters. The book is illustrated by nearly 100 draw- 

ings, photographs, and diagrams; and it features sports axioms and slogans at 
the bottom of each page. 

\RROLL, G. H. Christmas Without Johnny. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
230, pp. $2.50. All that Johnny needed was a little understanding. His busy 
mother and father, although they loved him dearly, were so distracted by the 
problems of their day-to-day living that Johnny’s needs were crowded out. His 
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teacher, Miss Besse, was devoted to her charges, but she was overworked and 
burdened with routine. She, too, did not give him the special, personal attention 
he needed—at least not until something happened. What it was that brought 
about the change in Johnny’s life, and in the lives of those around him, is Mrs. 
Carroll’s story. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Door to the North. Philadelphia 7: John C. Winston 
Co. 1950. 256 pp. $2.50. This is a teen-age historical novel, one of The Land of 
the Free series about people who emigrated to America. How did the Kensing- 
ton stone come to be in northern Minnesota? This and other historical enigmas 
concerning the first white men to see America give this story an unsually fasci- 
nating background. To win Greenland’s western settlement back to Christianity 
was the purpose of a 14century Norse expedition. Elizabeth Coatsworth traces 
the odyssey across the Atlantic, through legendary Vinland and into northern 
Minnesota. The tense story of a young Norse lad, who vindicates his family’s 
name through feats of daring, adds to the excitement. Treacherous Eskimos. 
hblood-thirsty wolves, a long, torturous trail through the wonders and mysteries of 
an unknown continent built to the day in 1364 when a stone reading “We were 8 
Swedes and 22 Norwegians...” was set up to inspire future generations. 


DANIELS, JONATHAN. The Man of Independence. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippin- 
eett Co. 1950. 384 pp. $3.75. “The Man of Independence” is Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, but this book is not primarily his biography. It 
is about the America in which the President grew up, from which he took its 
characteristic color and flavor as perhaps no president has since Andrew Jack- 
son. And it is about the growth of the American system, which today we present 
to the world as our alternative to every type of totalitarianism. The story is partly 
about the Middle-American mule-swapper’s son who has been a harried farmer, 
frustrated veteran, small businessman and depression victim, as well as a con- 
summate politician and an extremely effective local official and senator. But 
it is also about the massive flow of American development in the century, and 
it is Jonathan Daniels’ major intention in this book to show that this flow is 
stronger than politicians, stronger than the policies of presidents: it is the 
direction of America. 


DANIELS, W. M.., editor. Should We Have More TV A's? New York 52: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1950. 225 pp. $1.75. Even after seventeen years, the Tennesse Valley 
Authority is a controversial subject. The book opens with its story as told by 
those who report it as remarkably fulfilling the functions for which it was created: 
“to harness a rampaging river and to raise the economic level of one of the 
most backward regions of the U.S.” Foremost among those expressing this belief 
in the book are David E. Lilienthal, former TVA Chairman, and Ernest Kirschten 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Author John T. Flynn and journalist Tom 
Humphrey are among those who present spirited rebuttals. President Truman 
recommends the creation of the Columbia Valley Authority. Others in the book 
argue for the Missouri Valley Authority and the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
whole represents billions in dollars and a change in the way of life for anillions 
of Americans living in a fair percentage of the area of the country. Opponents 
and proponents of the TVA idea are vigorously vocal in the defense of their 
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1 and opinions. Those presented in the book run the gamut and explore all the merits 
ntion and demerits. 
ought cCAUSLAND, ELIZABETH. Careers in the Arts. New York 19: John Day Co. 
an. 1950. 278 pp. $3.75. This book is a comprehensive survey of the whole art field, 
fine and applied alike. It is a guide to help the beginning artist learn where he 
nston can best apply his talents and satisfy his own needs and desires. Whatever one 
nd of needs to know in choosing a career from among the many and varied branches 
ising- of fine and applied arts can be found in.these pages: amount of education and 
cord training needed and where to get it, chances for success, range of pay, oppor- 
fasci- tunities for women, prestige. history of the development of the field, effect of 
wis economic conditions, and outlook for the future. 
thern DUVALL. E. M. Facts of Life and Love. New York 7: Association Press. 1950. 
nily’s 360 np. $3.00. This is a modern teen-ager’s guide to the etiquette and the facts 
imos, of life and love. Written for young people but not written down to them, this 


es of book contains sixteen chapters to help guide young people to grow up emotionally 
ere 8 and guides them through their first date and on to preparations for marriage. 
The book should be valuable for parents — even those who know how to talk 
about sex to their children. It will be especially helpful to those who have diffi- 


in- 
wi culty in explaining the mysteries of life. Teachers. principals. and guidance 
“ It counselors will find the book helpful in dealing with the daily problems of 


a ie adolescence. 

lack- FITZGERALD, ED. College Slugger. New York 3: A. S. Barnes. 1950. 180 np. $2.50. 
College baseball can pack all the excitement of a big league pennant race, 
especially this tense. snappy competition between teams which. at its height, steals 
the snorts page headlines from the major professional teams. Marty Ferr‘s wanted 
two things from his four years at Fordham University—a good education and the 
extra baseball training and experience which would get him that coveted pro- 
fessional baseball contract. preferably with the New York Yankees. The problems 
of campus politics, the frustrating team dissensions, and the lure of easy, hidden, 


esent 
artly 


“. “semi-pro” money brings not only exciting reading and good .baseball but also a 

true picture of the college game and what it means to the boys who are playing it. 
Wil- 1)E FOREST, LEE. Father of Radio. Chicago 5: Wilcox & Follett Co. 1950. 522 pp. 
alley $5.00. This is the intimate life story of one of our most interesting and versatile 
a by geniuses. Few inventors have had greater effect upon the life and culture of our 
ted: times. From just one of his many inventions—the electron tube—have come 
| the such twentieth-century marvels as the modern radio and phonograph, the long- 
elief distance telephone, the talking picture, television, radar, the cyclotron, the 
hten guided missile—and a host of others. Even atomic bombs would be impossible 
Tom without it. In his autobiography, he reveals in vivid detail the story of his child- 
man hood and youth; his early struggles and achievements in wireless telegraphy; 
hook his rivalry with Marconi; his invention and development of the basic instruments 


The of radio broadcasting: his loves and sorrows; his fierce legal battles with Ameri- 
can Marconi Co., Westinghouse, RCA, General Electric, and other corporations 
to maintain the validity of his many radio patents; his remarkable exploits as a 
heir mountain climber; and his relations with Marconi, Fleming, Caruso, Pupin, 
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ents 
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Edison, Langmuir, Armstrong, and other great men of the day. His story is in 
no small degree a history of our times. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. A Christmas Carol. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
168 pp. An attractively bound copy of one of the famous classics so familiar to 
most people. 

EDMONDS. W. D. Mr. Benedict’s Lion. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
160 pp. $2.75. On the advice of a friendly fellow-passenger on the Hudson River 
boat, Mr. Benedict patrolled the most likely streets of New York, looking for a 
vaguely remembered name, and finally ended up on the waterfront, still clutching 
the hundred and fifty dollars meant to buy a pianoforte. The genial skipper of 
a canal boat and his wife offered the weary wanderer hospitality. He went with 
them to a ship auction where, by simply raising his hand, the bewildered Mr. 
Benedict found that he owned a lion and, thereupon, his hitherto placid life 
began to move at a gallop. 

ENGLE, T. L. Psychology: Its Principles and Applications. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co. 1950. 640 pp. $3.08. This is a thorough revision of 
the author's earlier book. It is planned for high school and junior college groups. 
Applications of principles are set in school situations with an abundance of 
illustrative materials that help to link the discussion to the student and his 
own problems of adjustment. After basic information has been presented, the 
book takes up ways of applying psychology to problems of study and reading, to 
problems of society and the individual. Chapters are devoted to popularity and 
leadership. mental hygiene, vocational efficiency, and marriage and family. 
Throughout, a scientific approach is maintained. Students learn how to use psy- 
chological techniques, to assemble facts with laboratory precision, to evaluate. 
and to draw valid conclusions from data. Every opportunity is taken for extend- 
ing applications into actual and familiar school situations and to clarify by 
diagrams. photographs, and line cuts. Chapters include study aids, vocabulary 
builders, bibliographies, and numerous purposeful activities. 

FRIEDERICH, W. J.. and FRASER, J. H. Scenery Design for the Amateur Stage. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 280 pp. $5.00. This book is the result of the 
authors’ experience in teaching and practicing scenery design over the past six 
years. Its aim is to enable the amateur producer, director, coach, or English 
teacher to set a show in the best way that various limitations allow. It starts with 
the play for which a setting is required, then goes through the process of design, 
step by step. There are over 80 pen-and-ink illustrations and 32 photographs of 
amateur stage settings useful to Little Theater, Community Playhouse, and other 
stage groups. There are appendices on theatre terms, bibliographies, and dealers 
in theatrical equipment. 

GARDNER. H. J. Let’s Celebrate Christmas. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co, 
1950. 222 pp. $2.50. Gathered together here are the suggestions, the ideas, and 
the source material to make your Christmas party a real success. Teachers 
and group leaders of all kinds of organizations will discover in this volume how 
they, themselves, can participate actively in children’s Christmas celebrations. 
On the back of the jacket is one of the many clever suggestions that the author 
offers leaders. Further, the plays, the legends and stories, the carols—arranged 
for easy use—present source material that is adaptable for “reading aloud” and 
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a Midian for recitation. Quizzes and games that break the ice at a party’s beginning and 
provide laughs and stimulation are presented according to the age for which 
Co. 1950. each is best suited. Geared to the modest budget, this book provides novel, 
miliar to arresting ideas for decoration and for refreshments. 
)LDSTEIN, MORRIS. Jesus in the Jewish Tradition. New York 11. Macmillan 
Co. 1950. Co. 1950. 330 pp. $4.00. There is no book, strangely enough, in our language, 
‘on River which gives the references to Jesus’ life and character as found in Jewish tradi- 
ing for a tion. With careful research and accurate scholarship, Dr. Goldstein bridges 
elutching this gap and presents the complete record in so far as it is known to modern 
<ipper of scholarship. He writes of the Jewish references to Christ in the Tannaitic 
ent with Period, the Amoraic Period, and Post-Talmudic Period. 
ered Mr. \MILTON, CHARLES, editor. Cry of the Thunderbird: The American Indian’s 
acid life Story. New York 11: MacMillian Co. 1950. 295 pp. $4.00. The source material 
quoted in this book is very rare and nearly all of it reappears for the first time 
udson 5, since the original publication, some of the most significant being so scarce as not 
vision of to be found in even the largest libraries and museums. In his research, the 
> groups. author has found the American Indian a penetrating critic, analyzing objectively 
dance of the civilization of his conqueror. It is the Indian’s story of his American history, 
and his and to read his account of the American Revolution, the War of 1812, and other 
ited, the frontier wars as well as the early colonial adventures into Indian territories, is 
ading, to to view from an entirely new slant events in the American settlers’ and their 
rity and government’s movement westward. Black Hawk tells the inside story of the 
family. border war which bears his name; Chief Joseph and his famous 1200-mile retreat 
use psy- which many military experts now regard as one of the most skilfully executed 
evaluate. retreats in history. Pontiac, Tecumseh, Sitting Bull, Geronimo, Plenty Coups— 
 extend- all speak one more in the Cry of the Thunderbird. More than fifty authors and 
arify by half as many tribes are represented in this collection of Indian accounts and 
cabulary literature. 
HtLEWES, A. D. A Hundred Bridges To Go. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
r Stage. 275 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a young man who helped to build one of 
It of the the great marvels of the modern world—the Alaska Highway. Other highways 
past six have been built that have spanned great distances and required difficult construc- 
English tion work—boring tunnels, slicing off huge sections of a mountain, bridging 
irts with rivers—but the building of Alaska Highway was even more stupendous, chiefly 
design, because of its inaccessibility. In this adventure novel, the author presents young 
raphs of Ed Minot as one of these brave builders who push forward unfalteringly, even 
nd other with “a hundred bridges to go.’ Ed was able to face great personal as well as 
dealers professional dangers an obstacles because he had “the spirit that built the Alaska 
Highway—the spirit that has made America, for to the American obstacles are 
and Co. as though they were not.” 
as, and EYERDAHL, THOR. Kon-Tiki. Chicago 5: Rand McNally and Co. 1950. 304 pp. 
feachers - $4.00. One of the most amazing adventures of our times lives in the pages of 
me how this book—the almost incredible feat of crossing the Pacific Ocean on a primitive 
rations. log raft, accomplished by Thor Heyerdahl and five companions. For 101 days and 


» author nights—and over 4,300 miles of trackless ocean—these modern Vikings drifted 
rranged on their raft of balsa logs: a replica, as nearly as they could make it, of the 
id” and only “sailing vessel” known to the ancient Peruvians. For the purpose of their 
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voyage was to show that Indians from South America could have crossed the 
Pacific in this same way; that they might, in fact, have been the first settlers of 
the Polynesian islands and the ancestors of the mysterious Polynesian race. Nam- 
ing their raft “Kon-Tiki” in honor of an ancient pre-Inca sun-king, Heyerdahl and 
his crew set out from the coast of Peru, their destination unknown and unknow- 
able. They hoped the wind and currents would carry them and their awkward 
craft to one of the islands of Polynesia—but they could not even guess where, or 
when (if ever), they would again touch earth. Here is a true adventure story 
that presents a wealth of fascinating sceintific data, much of it previously un- 
known; a mystery story that untangles a trail leading backward 14 hundred or 
more years; a first-hand report of how men react under conditions few could 
survive. Above all, here is pure enjoyment for every reader, old or young, who 
thrills to the call of adventure and of earth’s far places. 

HUBBARD, M. A. Crosswind Canyon. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 195 pp. 
$2.50. Airplane flights and cattle rustling are elements that capture every reader’s 
imagination. Fourteen-year-old Steve Austen’s father has a cattle ranch in the 
South Dakota Badlands, that mysterious country where men disappear without 
a trace. During the winter, Steve and his friend Peter Happy live in town at 
the doctor’s so they can go to high school. There Steve can fly with Thunder 
Jones—and flying is Steve’s idea of perfection. Disturbing things soon begin to 
happen. Some of Steve’s father’s prize cattle mysteriously disappear. A strange 
young man is found by Joelle, the doctor’s daughter, to be living in a nearby 
canyon, and one of the worst winters for storms the section has ever known com- 
mences. And to top it all, Steve’s father forbids his son to fly. But by disobeying 
his father in an emergency, Steve helps rescue Peter Happy’s father, who is sick 
out in the Badlands, and saves the lives of two others. The three young people 
inadvertently help capture the rustlers and clear their strange friend Lonesome 
of the shadow of guilt. 

JUDSON, C. I. Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co. 1950. 206 pp. $3.00. As a result of the author’s spending much time in 
the heart of Kentucky’s knobby hills where Lincoln spent his childhood and then 
following him in his family’s trek westward to Illinois, to New Salem and then to 
Springfield, she accumulated a wealth of information which provides the basis of 
her story. Then with her study of his written words and searching of countless 
old newspapers, she has produced an absorbing biography of Abraham Lincoln. 
Here is Lincoln, the backwoods boy who became President and saved the Union. 

KRAUS, RICHARD. Square Dances of Today. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 
1950. 144 pp. $3.00. Square dancing has swept through the country in a ‘great 
wave of rediscovery which has made it an accepted and integral part of our social 
life. The colorful nature of this kind of dancing, the spontaneous fun which it 
brings to all those who participate, young and old, come clear in this new book. 
For it contains not only 55 dances both traditional and modern, gay illustrations 
which explain each step, music for each dance specially arranged for easy play- 
ing, but also detailed information on how to teach squares and to call them and 
to organize and conduct the whole program. As a result, it’s a real how-to-do-it 
text and manual which makes it possible for anyone to organize and conduct a 


square dance program. 
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sed the LATHAM, ALLEN. Bee Book. Hapeville, Georgia: Hale Publishing Co. 1950. 
tlers of 200 pp. $2.95. It was some sixty-five years ago that Allen Latham, then a teen- 
. Nam- age country boy, launched his career in beekeeping by capturing a swarm of 
ahl and bees and walking a mile to his home with the bees clustered on his back and 
nknow- shoulders. That incident at once established his reputation as a beekeeper among 
wkward the towns-people of Lancaster, Massachusetts, where he then lived. The ensuing 
here, or years have seen Mr. Latham grow to almost a legendary stature in American bee- 
e story keeping. He has written not only for beekeepers but also the tens of thousands 
sly un- of nature lovers who want authentic information about this most fascinating of 
Ired or all insects. 
y could LIPSKY, G. A. John Quincy Adams, His Theory and Ideas. New York 16: Thomas 
gz, who Y. Crowell Co. 1950. 360 pp. $4.50. This is a biography of one of the most sig- 
nificant Americans who lived between the inception of the Republic and the 
195 pp. Civil War. At the age of fourteen, Adams was private secretary to the American 
eader’s representative in Russia. In addition to his official duties there, he pursued his 
in the linguistic studies. The next year he travelled extensively in Sweden, Denmark, 
without and Germany, commenting in his letters on their economics and politics. He kept 
own at a precise journal from the age of eleven to within a few years of his death. It 
hunder is not surprising, therefore, that as a thinker and writer, as a theorist on politics, 
egin to society, and economics, Adams holds a high place among the early leaders of 
strange America. His prodigious mind comprehended not only the intellectual qualities 
nearby of his own day, but also the whole intellectual tradition of Western civilization. 
2 LOCHNER, L. P. Fritz Kreisler. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 475 pp. $5.00. 
beying This is the first and only biography of one of the most glamorous, universally 
is sick beloved figures in musical history. Born a prodigy who could read music before 
people he had mastered his A-B-C’s, Kreisler climbed to the greatest heights without 
hesome ever having his head turned or abandoning his innate modesty. He made fan- 
tastic, triumphal world tours, besides keeping regular engagements for sixty years 
id F ol- throughout Europe and North America. He shook the music world by his dra- 
me im matic confession of a hoax played for over thirty years by ascribing many of his 
d then most popular works to early composers. Kreisler became a storm center during 
hen to World War I, when intolerance and war hysteria forced him off the American 
asis of concert platform. His war experiences are graphically described in his own 
untless words. The author was a close friend of Kreisler, and as a result of many long 
incoln. chats and diligent delving into Kreisler’s past utterances, is frequently able to 
oon allow the great violinist to tell his life-story himself. 
ae LOFTING, HUGH. Doctor Dolittle and the Green Canary. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
onatel Lippincott Co. 1950. 288 pp. $2.75. No bird in history ever had such a sparkling 
‘ich it personality or such magnificent adventures as Pippinella, the green canary— 
book. intimate friend and confidante of Doctor Dolittle and the Doctor’s animal house- 
athens hold. Now comes the full, fascinating story of this gifted, lovable bird who is 
play- already familiar to readers of Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Here are not only the 
ae remarkable events of her life before she joined the Dolittle caravan, but also 
»-do-it Pippinella’s later adventures with the good Doctor and his animal friends in 
luct a searching for her lost master and for the mysterious papers that had been stolen 


from him. 
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LONG, MARGARET. Louisville Saturday. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 
278 pp. $2.75. In this sensitive novel are strung together the lives of eleven 
women. Each is living in Louisville, Kentucky, during the war years; each has 
had to cone with emotional crises arising from situations directly connected with 
war and the men who are fighting it. From different positions in society, from 
backgrounds ranging from wealth to wretched poverty, the women struggle to 
adjust themselves realistically to the strange new atmosphere in which they find 
themselves. In each life — save one —is a man, or men. And in each are the 
mysterious, and sometimes terrible, desires that the tensions of war create in the 
relationships between women and men. 

LYNCH, J. W. This Little While. New York 11: MacMillan Co. 1950. 104 pp. $3.00. 
This book is the story of the life of the Saviour told in striking narrative verse, 
combined with reproductions of an original series of paintings by Marguerite 
S. Cockett, fifteen in all. The book as a whole is a presentation of religious 
thought to be lived and loved—a genuine spiritual experience reached through 
poetry and pictures. 

McGEE, D. H. Skipper Sandra. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 250 pp. 
$2.75. Imagine spending most of the summer on a beautiful yawl, sailing out of 
a yacht club on Long Island’s North Shore. Sandra Turner, her parents and 
older brother, Clyde, went off cruising every week end and during Mr. Turner’s 
vacations. But Sandra wanted to learn everything about managing a boat herself. 
Shy and unable to make friends easily, she longed to join the Junior Yacht Club 
and take part in the sailing courses and all the activities. To her great joy, she 
became a member and worked hard at the sailing lessons and tried to pick up 
everything she could about racing. She especially wanted to be friends with the 
Junior Commodore and his crew. Off sailing one day with these boys and Amy 
Cudlipp, the trail of a mystery is discovered. 

MENKE, F. G. The All-Sports Record Book. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 
1950. 334 pp. $5.00. Here, in one volume, are the official answers to millions of 
sports questions; the full, complete, all-time records of who did what, how often, 
how fast, how far, how much, how many—and when. It is a compilation of facts 
and figures, on champions, officials, individual and team performances, leading 
personalities, associations and organizations—dramatic and outstanding events in 
every sport. 

NOWINSON, M. L. The Legacy of Gabriel Martel. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1950. 311 pp. $3.00. As a story of the spiritual triumph of a Mr. Chips 
of the legal profession, this profoundly moving novel won for its author the 
important $10,000 Christopher Award for Fiction. A brilliant lawyer, Gabriel 
Martel, spent a lifetime in fighting big-busine . i: c.ans. He was 
a man who tried, without compromise, to follow the precepts of Christ in his 
profession and his daily life. He kept the faith and again and again passed by 
his “big” chances. Human enough to want recognition, he came at the end of his 
life to accept his failure in the eyes of the world without self-pity, as the just 


and inscrutable will of God. 


O'BRIEN, K. L., and LAFRANCE, M. S. Second-Year French, Revised. Boston 17: 





Ginn and Co. 1950. 455 pp. $2.80. This book of second-year French develops 
oral, grammar, and reading skills and uses a natural teaching method that 
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approximates the way in which one first learns his mother tongue. In the early 

lessons it reviews thoroughly the grammatical principles of first-year French. 

Each of the regular lessons is organized as follows: (1) French text, dialogue 

or reading; (2) vocabulary; (3) additional conversation—questions in French 

to be answered in French: (4) a greatly enlarged section on verbs with exercises; 

(5) grammar, with each grammatical point followed immediately by clinching 

exercises; (6) word study and idioms; (7) varied exercises including practice 

in translation; (8) supplementary reading with questions and either projects, 
practice in intonation, or a song. The readings include some gems of prose and 
poetry and, as supplementary reading, de Maupassant’s fine story, Mon Oncle 

Jules. Heightening the appeal are photographs of French life. Lessons 1-8 treat 

everyday experiences of the student; 9-13, French life; 14, French letter-writing; 

15, two famous psalms. A review follows every fourth lesson. 

O’CONNOR, BETTY, editor. Better Homes and Gardens Story Book. Des Moines, 
Iowa: Meredith Pub. Co. 1950. 151 pp. $2.95. This is a collection of 51 famous 
children’s stories and poems selected by Mrs. Betty O’Connor and containing such 
juvenile delights as Petter Rabbit, Little Black Sambo, The Little Red Hen, and 
numerous others. Some of the famous authors represented are Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Edward Lear, and A. A. Milne. Although the book is 
represented as appealing to juveniles, many older youth and many adults will 
find endless hours of enjoyment in reading and re-reading these juvenile classics. 
The color illustrations should appeal to readers of all ages. It is interesting to 
note that the illustrations are as nearly the same as the originals as it is possible 
to make them. The guiding concept behind the publishing of this book was to 
present a wide selection of the very best literature for children in one low-cost 
volume, to give every child a book that is educational as well as entertaining. 

O’ROUKE, F. O. Bonus Rookie. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 179 pp. 
$2.50. With this story of Jim Ramsay’s first season with the Quaker City Quakers 
comes all the excitement of a real-life big league season told with authentic, 
colorful detail, close and accurate knowledge of the game and the men who play 
it, and a vivid style which brings the dust, the sweat, the roars, and the tensions 
of the game right into these pages, plus an understanding picture of the problems 
faced by today’s bonus rookie and the teams who buy them. 

PETERS, A. S. How To Pass College Entrance Tests New York 17: Arco Publishing 
Co. 1950. 192 pp. $2.50. This book offers suggestions for high-school seniors 
and others who are planning to take college entrance mental and psychological 
tests. It describes the tests given by each American college and university and 
provides study material, practice questions, and answers for all of them. 

ROCKWELL, H. P. Here’s How. New York 19: Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45 St. 1950. 
429 pp. $3.00. The author, after travelling extensively throughout America with 
an eye upon outstanding dishes served at restaurants where she ate, has com- 
piled a large number of recipes, new and unusual; classified under 34 groups. 
Foods teachers as well as other people will find this book quite useful. 

ROSENWALD, HANS. New Handbook of Music History. Chicago 5: Wilcox and 

Follett Co. 1950. 231 pp. $2.50. The entire realm of music history from ancient 

master to contemporary modern is covered in digest form in this volume. It 

contains questions and answers so formulated that the student preparing himself 
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for oral or written examination—as well as the general music lover—may find the 
material he seeks in the easiest possible manner. The emphasis in this book is 
not upon the compilation of meaningless details and anecdotes; it is more upon 
problems of style and form which will be constructive aids to the student’s 
musical knowledge. Attention is directed only to those works that are indicative 
of a particular composer’s achievements. 

SCULLY, FRANK. Behind the Flying Saucers. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 
1950. 248 pp. $2.75. Here readers have a full-length fascinating, inside story of 
those disks which have caused so much excitement these past months. Here, put 
together in book form, are the theories and actualities of magnetic propulsion, 
eye-witness accounts of disks discovered in the magnetic fault zones of the West— 
disks made of material unknown on this earth, disks manned by Lilliputian 
crews, disks carrying such extraordinary devices and machines as to confound our 
most brilliant experts. Are flying saucers the product of mass hysteria as the 
Air Force says, or are these objects really from interplanetary space, the first 
signs of the parliament of the universe or the war between worlds? Here is the 
story, the facts, and the background as a dispassionate observer has been able to 
gather them. Can they be dismissed as mere “mass hysteria,” or can they be 
treated as concrete evidence of an invasion of the earth by creatures of another 


planet? 
RITTENHOUSE, CONSTANCE, and VINTON, IRIS. Abbie Higgins. New York 16: 


Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 280 pp. $2.50. Abbie liked people. She could always 
get along with different kinds of people—oldsters and youngsters. But, so far as 


Abbie could see, that was about the only talent she had—except playing a har- 
monica. When, during her sophomore year at State U., she wanted a job to help 
pay her own college expenses—it took a lot of money to keep the Higgins family 
of seven on an even keel—Abbie discovered her talent for understanding young 
people was the basis for a vital and interesting career. In helping others to help 
themselves, happy-hearted, loving Abbie grew into a real and exciting person. 
With training and experience, she gradually developed into a successful execu- 
tive in her chosen profession of Girl Scouting. 

The Sound of Your Life. New York: Columbia Broadcasting System. 1950. 137 pp. 
Most of the time, most of us take radio for granted, except, of course, in times 
of national crisis, or such times as we look at radio as a whole, as a history, 
as a reflection of our era. This is a record on paper of the sounds radio has 
made within our memory—sounds that have informed, shocked, amused, dis- 
turbed, or delighted a generation of Americans. In any such record, the familiar 
voice of radio is recognized even more clearly as the swiftest and most deeply- 
penetrating means of reaching an entire people that the world has ever known. 

The South American Handbook. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1950. 766 pp. $1.50. 
The teacher, traveler, student, and good neighbor will find much of value in this 
book and appreciate its fourteen-page index._ A chapter is devoted to the over-all 
South American scene. Twenty-three chapters describe the countries south of 
the Rio Grande including Mexico, the Central American Republics, Cuba, and 
the Falkland Islands. The history and political backgrounds are sketched for 
each. Weights, measures, and monetary standards of each are included, and the 
flora, fauna, and physical aspects are, likewise, described. Major points of 
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nd the interest in principal cities are given, as well as how to reach them, where to 
ook is stay, what to wear, and the cost. There are also pages on natural resources, 
- upon exports and imports, and social and economic outlook. 
dent’s STANLEY, J. B. Cadet Derry, West Pointer. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
cative 1950. 276 pp. $2.50. Against his will, though there is Army blood in his veins, 
Steve Derry enters the United States Military Academy at West Point and is 
d Co. embarked upon a career in the Army or Air Forces. Mindful of his family’s deep 
ry of interest in his success at the Academy, Steve tries hard to suppress his resent- 
, put ment toward both the Army and West Point. Helping him along his way are a 
lsion, roommate, a friendly upperclassman, and Coach Frank Hall. But Steve does not 
est— get along with his other roommate, although football makes the first year bear- 
itian able. In the three years that follow, Steve reaches stardom in football at the 
| our same time that he is learning much about the Academy and its mission of train- 
the ing young men for service as officers in the Armed Forces. 
first STEVENS, W. O. Famous Women of America. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
the 1950. 174 pp. $2.50. Illustrated with photographs, this book contains brief por- 
e to trait sketches of about a score of women who played significant parts in the 
be development of America. Some of these personalities are now almost, if not 
ther entirely, forgotten; others are honored by tablets and busts in the Hall of Fame; 
but they all deserve to be remembered. They serve to illustrate the wide range 
16: of women’s achievements, from the log cabin and the army hospital to the ballot 
nye box and the stage; from Pochontas to Dolly Madison to Clara Barton. Their 
- personalities were as varied as their careers, but all possessed one shining 
‘lp quality— courage, moral and physical. 
ily STEWARD, DAVENPORT. No Time for Fear. Hapeville, Georgia: Hale Publish- 
ag ing Co. 1950. 314 pp. $3.00. To Penn Thomason, just turned twenty-one, the war 
Ip had meant little more than visits from rival foraging parties until that day in 
a. 1780 when the brutal English officer crossed his path. From that day forward, 
na the King’s people were his enemies. Renouncing his Quaker pacifism, he threw 
in his lot with the irregulars of the “Swamp Fox,” whose cunning and tenacity 
p. had already sobered the rash optimism of British and Tories for an easy victory 
- in Carolina. And in the days that followed—endless days surfeited with cruelty, 
’, violence, and sudden death—Thomason’s vision of the unattainable Arline 
I.aurence, whom he had dared to love, seemed more than ever a misty, elusive, 






lovely dream. In his campaigning with Marion, Thomason came in time to learn 
the deeper meaning of the cause he had fortuitously embraced—that liberty is 
indivisible, that no one is free while a neighbor is not. 

STRONG, PHIL. The Prince and the Porker. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1950. 76 pp. $2.75. The collaborating career of this author and artist started with 
a magnificent pig hero, the famous Blue Boy. That peremptory, pugnacious, 
prize-winning porker had better look to his laurels, for he has a keen competitor 
for popularity—as well as poundage—in one Tam O'Shanter, preferred pal of 
The Prince, best harness trotter in America. 

STREATFIELD, NOEL, editor. The Years of Grace. Toronto, Canada: British Book 
Service, Ltd., 263-267 Adelaide Street West. 1950. 384 pp. $3.25. This is a book 

for growing-up girls who are too old for children’s books and are just beginning 
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to read adult literature. It is a difficult age—difficult for parents and friends, 
but more difficult for the girls themselves. What are they going to do when they 
leave school? How should they dress? What is a good hobby? How can they 
make the right sort of friends? The problems are endless, and here in this book 
is to be found the wisdom of many of our greatest writers and most distinguished 
people of our time. But it is not a book of instruction; it is not heavy wisdom 
from those who have forgotten the excitement of being young. It is a book for 
the girl herself, full of humour, containing what she wants to read and enlivened 
with the most delightful sketches and illustrations. 

TARTAR, EVE. How to Design and Make Your Own Hats. New York 3: Home- 
crafts, Publishers, 799 Broadway. 1950. 96 pp. $1.00. This book has been written 
for the guidance of the woman who wants to make her own hats. The author 
offers the reader the experience and knowledge she has gained in twenty years of 
successful designing, showing how to remove the “home made” stigma from a 
hat and give it that professional look. Step-by-step instructions and illustrations 
are given to enable a woman to turn out hats that retail for $35 to $50, for as 
little as $5—even if she never before attempted anything of the sort! Every 
phase of the milinery art is covered—the fundamentals of proportion; the right 
styles for the individual face and figure; the appropriate styles, materials, colors, 
etc., for the four seasons; the correct use of steam, blocks, and frames; how to 
work with ribbons, veilings, patterns, and wires; how to clean felts, straws, 
fabrics; storing and packing hats; use of bows, sizing, bands, trimming; how to 
give a hat the custom-made look; plus a complete course on the new Eve Tartar 
hat styles. Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 

TAYLOR, F. J., and WELTY, E. M. Black Bonanza. New York 18: Whittlesey 
House. 1950. 286 pp. $4.00. No other phenomenon has changed the lives of 
Americans more than the “black bonanza”— oil. From its first use as a cure-all 
medicine to the more than 4,000 products in which it is now used, oil has become 
increasingly important to our everyday existence. Today it is the virtual lifeblood 
of our mechanized, rubber-tired world. In this true story of the founding of the 
Union Oil Company by Lyman Stewart and Wallace Hardison and its growth 
from the early days in the muddy, brawling Pennsylvania oil rush to the pipe- 
lined petroleum business of the present day, the whole dynamic history of one 
of the country’s key industries comes vividly to life. It is illustrated with more 
than 180 photographs—spanning the lifetime of the oil business from the first 
wells in Titusville, Pennsylvania, to the modern streamlined plants of today. 
There is a special appendix giving the chronology of Union Oil field discoveries. 

THOMAS, DAVID, editor. Teen-Age Stories of the Diamond. New York 10: Lantern 
Press. 1950. 252 pp. $2.50. Here is a volume of exciting stories about the great 
American game. Each absorbing story is complete in itself and written by such 
well-known authors as Adolph Regli, William Heyliger, Charles Coombs, Jay 
Worthington, and other accomplished writers who know. just how to hold the 
attention of growing people with stimulating reading, sharp dramatic action, 
and the proper balance of humor, while inculcating the basic character-building 
qualities. Each story, too, is illustrated by a fine black-and-white drawing 
illustrating a climatic point, which adds interest to this grand volume. 
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*‘HOMPSON, N. Z. High Times. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 253 pp. 
$2.50. Well-planned social activities under school or institutional sponsorship are 
a growing part of the new program of total development so important to young 
people in their progress toward life adjustment. Through participation in such 
projects, they acquire social and other skills, and achieve motivation. Through 
group planning and social intermingling, young people obtain opportunities for 
self-expression and find ways of utilizing talents and abilities not called forth 
by the formal school curriculum. High Times contains 700 suggestions for pro- 
jects and activities appropriate for inclusion in the activities program of the 
modern secondary school. All 700 are itemized, numbered, classified, and indexed. 
Eighty-two banquets are described; 302 informal dances; 51 parties; 176 proms; 
and 52 miscellaneous social affairs. The author not only presents suggestions 
as to kinds of activities that will interest teen-agers, but she also gives tips 
and advice on the wording of invitations, publicity notices, posters to announce 
an impending event, advance items for school or local papers, special decora- 
tions for each type of affair (such as a Dungaree Dance, a masquerade, a Valen- 
tine, or other seasonal party, etc.), appropriate costumes, what refreshments 
might be served, and a host of other invaluable information. 

TOYNBEE, A. J. War and Civilization. New York 11: Oxford University Press. 
1950. 180 pp. $2.50. This book is composed of selections from the six-volume set, 
A Study of History. These selections throw light on the central problem of ovr 
time, militarism. The author is aware of the precariousness of our present plight 
in the desperate struggle against it. But he believes that, knowing the suicidal 
consequences of militarism, the peace-loving nations have the means to hold it 
at bay until they settle their conflicts without resorting to war. “Whatever the 
human faculty, or the sphere of its exercise, may be, the presumption that because 
a faculty has proved equal to the accomplishment of a limited task within its 
proper field it may, therefore, be counted upon to produce some inordinate effect 
in a different set of circumstances is never anything but an intellectual and a 
moral aberration and never leads to anything but certain disaster. 

'RACHSEL, M. J. Elizabeth of the Mayflower. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
220 pp. $2.50. As always, the beginnings of our country make fascinating read- 
ing. This story, about the trip from England on the Mayflower and the first two 
winters spent in Plymouth, is full of historical detail so often lost through time. 
Elizabeth Tilley, with her father and Dutch step-mother, was one of the original 
members of the little band who started off for the New World from Holland. 
Through all the colony’s trials, she displayed a courage and fortitude which 
typified the hardy spirit of the Pilgrims. With excellent characterization, the 
author brings to life Squanto, that helpful Indian who taught the Pilgrims so 
many practical tricks for living in the wilderness; Elder Brewster; the first two 
governors, John Carver and William Bradford; and even that famous pair, Pris- 
cilla Mullins and John Alden. Written from original documents, Elizabeth’s 
story is as accurate as careful study can make it. 

VIDAL, GORE. Dark Green, Bright Red. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
307 pp. $8.00. The story concerns the attempted return to power of the fallen 
dictator General Alvarez who, with the aid of on army of Indians as well as the 
financial backing of an American fruit company, marches from his nothern for- 
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tress at Raton to the city of Nadatenango and then on to the capital and to the 
climax of his career. The protagonist of the book is a young American named 
Peter Nelson who has been recently court-martialed by the American army and, 
at the invitation of the General’s son Jose, has come to the Republic. In essence, 
the story concerns the intricate relationships between Peter. the General, the 
General’s daughter Elena, Jose, and, finally, the hedonist secretary to the General. 
a onetime French literateur named de Cluny. 

WATSON. SARA RUTH and EMILY. Famous Engineers. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 1950. 152 pp. $2.50. Famous Engineers tells the life stories of six- 
teen world-famous figures who made significant contributions to our civilization. 
The opening chapter presents John Smeaton, first English civil engineer in the 
eighteenth century, when engineering as a science was born. The succeeding 
chapters describe such outstanding personalities in the world’s progress as John 
Stevens and his sons. pioneers in American steam navigation; Thomas Telfo 
and the John Rennies, senior and junior, famous bridge-builders; Peter Cooper, 
colorful American inventor: Robert Stephenson, constructor of railroads; James 
Buchanan Eads, who conquered the Mississippi River; George Washington 
Goethals of the Panama Canal; and Lillian Moller Gilberth, leading industrial 
engineer. 

WRIGHT, E. C. The Force of Circumstances. New York 10: Exposition Press. 1950. 
127 pp. $3.00. In this book the author attempts to show the harm caused by 
prejudices, not only racial and religious prejudices, but also gilt-edged social 
snobbery based on family background and wealth. She demonstrates that pain is 
not only inflicted on the victims of intolerance, but that there is also deteriora- 
tion in the human values of those who practice it. The book is a love story that 
deals dramatically with the near-tragic effects of social snobbery on the lives of 
two young Americans. A young soldier, Michael O’Brien, is embittered when, on 
returning from World War I, his relationship with his closest friend is destroyed 
by the fact that he has no money or social position. Back in a peacetime world, 
without hope or prospects, he sets about building a life based on real values, and 
through his own courage and the efforts of his friends, he finally succeeds in 
exploding the myth of social superiority. 

ZUCKER, PAUL. Styles in Painting. New York 17: Viking Press. 1950. 338 pp. 
$6.50. This is a book on art for the general reader. It is written in reasonably 
nontechnical language. Its three main divisions include: art and style, the basic 
categories of painting, and a history of styles in painting. There are 239 beautiful 
illustrations with all but three in black and white—an invitation to a fresh enjoy- 
ment of painting. This work, in contrast to the general histories and the studies 
of esthetics, attempts a new approach. It combines the historical and the esthetic 
by comparing the ways in which similar themes have been treated by the painters 
of different periods. Interesting and invaluable are the comments on each picture. 
These explain the picture to the amateur and provide interesting commentaries 
for even the best informed. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


A to Zero of Refrigeration. Detroit 2: Educational Service, Dept. of Public Relations, 
Ceneral Motors Corporation. 1950. 93 pp. Deals with refrigeration in its sim- 
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plest terms. Used as an introduction to a text, perhaps to awaken interest in 
the subject, or as a reference. 

iction by the United Nations. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1950. 10 cents. Describes the work of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies during the past five years over a wide front in the attack on war, ig- 
norance. poverty, and disease. 

{merican Annals of the Deaf. Washington 2, D.C.: Gallaudet College. 1950. 178 pp. 
A series of directories on rehabilitation of exceptional children, hearing aids, 
organizations of and for the deaf, literature, research departments, summer 
camps, clinical and conservation programs of state departments, tabular infor- 
mation. Altogether a comprehensive and helpful instrument for those working 
with the deaf and the hard of hearing. 


American Automobile Association, Publications of, Traffic Engineering and Safety 


Department, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.: 
First Steps for a Community Pedestrian Protection Program. 6 pp. 
How Cities Protect Pedestrians, 4 pp. 

Speaking for Pedestrian Protection. 18 pp. 


American Dental Association, Publications of, Division of Dental Health Education, 


222 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois: 
Dental Health Education Material, 1950. 30 pp. 
Home Care of the Mouth—Toothbrushing Chart. 
Orthodontics: Questions and Answers. 32 pp. 
Your Guide to Dental Health. 32 pp. 

Your Teeth--How They Grow. 12 pp. 


America, Russia, and the Bomb. Washington 6, D.C.: National Council Against Con- 


scription, 1013 18th Street, N.W., 1950. 71 pp. 25 cents; 5 for $1.00. A review 
of disarmament conferences, agreements, and policies, and their relation to the 
will for peace. 


Annual Report. Evanston, Illinois: Board of Education, Evanston Township High 


School and Community College. 1950. 71 pp. A report of the school’s achieve- 
ments during 1950-1951. Of special note is a section on professional contributions 
of the faculty to education and: to community life. 

Annual Report of Stateside Activities Supporting the Reorientation Program in 
Japan and the Ryukyu Islands. Washington 25, D. C.: Reorientation Branch, Of- 
fice for Occupied Areas. October, 1950. 18 pp. Covers operations of fiscal year 
ending June, 1950, and compares with programs of previous yeavs in interchange 
of persons, motion pictures, press, publications, cultural materials. 

{rithmetic in the Modern Elementary School. Washington 6, D.C.: Department of 
Flementary School Principals, NEA. 1950. 56 pp. Such topics as the following are 
discussed by leaders in the field: how a parent should look at arithmetic; evalu- 
ation of learnings; learning aids; number projects; what pupils entering junior 
high school should know about arithmetic. Also contains summer convention 
reports. 

{viation Books. Los Angeles 26: Aero Publishers, 2162 Sunset Blvd. 1950 catalogue. 

Background Ifformation on the Soviet Union in International Relations. (Union Cal- 
endar No. 1082, House Report No. 3135. Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, pursuant to H. Res. 206, authorizing investigation.) Washington 25, D.C.: 
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House Documents Office, September 22, 1950. 54 pp. The record of Soviet treaty 

violations, failure to co-operate on international problems, flagrant use of the 

veto in UN negotiations, imperialistic territorial expansion, and negative re- 
sponse to friendly overtures. 

BEACH, F. F. The Functions of State Departments of Education. Washington 25. 
D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 70 pp. 40 cents. Basic’ data on serv- 
ice areas of state departments of education and a comprehensive view of the 
emerging role of the state department of education—its leadership, regulatory. 
operational, and service functions. 

RECKER, G. P. Parade and Ajterglow. Chicago: Hall and McCreary. 1950. 32 pp. 
Barbershop harmonies. 

PEFCHER, D. E. The Evaluation of Teaching. Syracuse 10, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 920 Irving Ave. 1949, 104 pp. $1.75. A review’of the literature on teacher 
evaluation coupled with a statement of guiding concepts. 

Bullitt County Schools. Lexington: Bureau of School Service, Coll. of Educ., Univ. 
of Ky. 1950. 83 pp. A survey of the Bullitt County Schools conducted jointly 
ty the University staff and teachers and citizens of the school district. Encom- 
passes evaluation and recommendations concerning business affairs, census and 
attendance, transportation, plant facilities, guidance, finance, and the program 
of instruction, etc. 

Catalogue (No. 32). New York 19: National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway. A list of periodicals, books, pamphlets, leaflets, films, 
recordings, scripts, charts, and posters for both professional and classroom use 
in a program designed to eliminate preventable loss of sight. Sample titles: 
“Classroom Lighting" (15c); “ Does Television Damage the Eyes” (5c); “Eye 
Accidents to School Children” (10c); “Lighting the Office” (5c); “The Most 
Wonderful Eyes in the World” (5c). 

Catalogue of Publications (1950-1951). New York 19: New York Publications Office. 
542 Fifth Ave. 1950. 23 pp. A classified list of books, pamphlets, and _periodi- 
als of The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James 
Square, London. 

Catalog of Teaching Aids, 1950-51. New York 20: National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49th St. Materials previously offered, some of which have been revised. 
New materials, including “Watch Out for Big Talk,” picture narrative; “The 
Quarterback,” motion picture prepared especially for student audiences; and 
the “Startling Facts” series. Single copies of a series of research reports on cur- 
rent economic problems. All materials are available without charge. 

Children’s Reading Service, Publications of, 106 Beekman St., New York 7, 
Annotated List of Phonograph Records. 33 pp. 10c. Provides a central ordering 

service for many companies. 500 carefully chosen recordings arranged by 
subject areas and grade groups. Listings include title, composer, recording 
artist, available speed, size, breakability, and description. 

Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. 85 pp. A selected list from 
over 40 major publishers, arranged by topics and grade levels K-9, indexed, 
and keyed. Available at this central source. 

The College Entrance Examination Board. New York 27: Secretary of the Board, 
425 W. 117th St. 1949. 83 pp. The 49th Annual Report of the Director. 
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olumbia University Press, Publications of, International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27: 

Adult Education. 148 pp. 75c. Current trends and practices. 

Bulletin of the United Nations. Annual subscription, $4.50. 

Checklist of Unesco Publications. Price list. 

Courier. Per year, $1.00. 

Education by Radio. 72 pp. 40c. Radio and the school. 

International Directory of Adult Education. 373 pp. The draft edition of a refer- 
ence work of descriptions of organizations and institutions in the field, trends, 
and a selected bibliography. 

‘he Community Is Your Classroom. Lansing, Michigan: Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion. State Department of Public Instruction. 1950. 26 pp. Co-operative occupa- 
tional training in Michigan schools is viewed from the standpoint of reimburs- 
able programs, standards for co-ordinators, determination of classroom facilities 
and equipment, the scheduling of related instruction, etc. 

Complete Programs of the National Music Camp. Ann Arbor: Joseph E. Maddy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1950. Souvenir Edition of the Twenty-third Season at In- 
terlochen. 

Counseling Foreign Students. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1950. 54 pp. Practical advice for aiding the exchange student. 

County Educational Leadership. Washington 6, D.C.: Department of Rural Educa- 
cation, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 1950. 19 pp. 50 cents. A summary of the 
1950 Yearbook, The County Superintendent of Schools in the United States. 
(Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00.) 

CUNLIFFE, R. B. The Guidance Program in the Public Secondary Schools in New 
Jersey. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1950. 57 pp. A graphic de- 
scription of guidance practices in New Jersey, along with some indications of 
trends. 

Curriculum Improvement, Harrisburg: Pa. State Dept. of Public Instruction. 1950. 
165 pp. Guidance for secondary-school staffs in improving curricula to meet 
the needs and problems of youth. 

Economic and Social Problems in the United Nations. (A Current Review) Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: Division of Public Liaison, Dept. of State. Sept. 1950. 13 pp. 
Random selection of varied topics includes. “Non-military Assistance to Korea,” 
“Prevention of Discrimination,” “Southeast Asian Fish Requirements and Pro- 
duction,” “Tracing Missing Persons,” “Equal Pay for Equal Work of Men and 
Women.” 

Economic Development Atlas. (Cat. No. C 18.271:19) Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. 
of Doc. 1950. 30 pp. 75c. A graphic presentation of how the economy of the 
U. S., by states and regions, has changed in recent years. Contains fourteen 
schematic maps, each accompanied by brief narratives and tables. 

Economic Policy for Rearmament. New York 22: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Ave. 1950. 25 pp. The economic problem created by require- 
ments of the rearmament program in the Korean situation. 

Educational Progress in Japan and the Ryukus. Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. 1950. 52 pp. 50c. A report of a conference of major non- 
governmental agencies sponsored by the Commission on the Occupied Areas 
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with the co-operation of the Department of the Army in Washington, May 25, 
1950. 

Educational Publications. Laramie: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Univ. of Wyo. 1950. 2 pp. Price list of available bulletins, monographs, ani 
mimeographed series. 

The English Record, Syracuse: The New York State English Council, Syracuse 
University. 1950. 40 pp. 25c. The newly formed Council’s reports and plans 
plus two conference addresses: “Where Are We At?” by Prof. Robert C. Poole: 
and “The Function of Poetry” by Archibald MacLeish. 

An Experimental Course of Study for Secondary Students in the Use of Magazines. 
Urbana: Illinois English Bulletin, 121 Lincoln Hall. A plan for effecting mor: 
discriminate use of magazines. 

Fifth National Conference of County and Rural dons Superintendents. Washington 6, 
D.C.: Div. of County and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA. 1950. 20 pp. The 
complete program for the Columbus conference held Oct. 8-11, 1950, based 
upon the theme, “My Professional Job as a County Superintendent.” 

Future Needs in Student Personnel Work. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council 
on Education. 1950. 16 pp. 1-9 copies, 15c each; 10 or more, 10c each. A report 
of a conference appraising the current status and future needs of the student 
personnel movement at the midcentury point. 

GAUMNITZ, W. H., and TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. Holding Power and Size oj 
High Schools. Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 25 pp. 20c. The over- 
all picture of holding power at the secondary-school level; comparative powers 
of rural and urban enrollments, regularly organized and reorganized high 
schools; tabular data by grade, etc. 

Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service. New York 19: The Service, 57th at 8th Ave. 
Oct., 1950. A price list of bulletins on home planning, foods, decorating, babies, 
beauty, needlework, etc. 

Good Schools Don’t Just Happen. Chicago 4. Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave. 1950. Quantities of 100 or more, 5%c each; less than 100, 10c 
each. A guide to action for Life Adjustment Education. Directed to parents 
and other adult citizens. 

Guides to Curriculum Building. Springfield: Ill. State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
1950. 181 pp. Reprinted from the Wisconsin Co-operative Educational Planning 
Program by the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program. Contains promis- 
ing and practical suggestions for curriculum revision at the junior high-school 
level, with emphasis upon criteria for the selection of materials. 

Handbook on Attendance Accounting in California Public Schools. Sacramento: 
Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 1950. 94 pp. Information concerning laws and regula- 
tions relating to recording and reporting pupil attendance, intended to achieve 
reasonable uniformity and accuracy throughout the state for apportionment 
purposes. ‘ 

Health Bulletin for Teachers. (Vol. XXI. ) New York: The Health and Welfare Div., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 1950. 30 pp. The relationship between absen- 
teeism and health is emphasized. The responsibilities of the school for provid- 
ing a health program and for leadership toward providing a healthful environ- 
ment in the community are delineated. 
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High School-College Curriculum Articulation in Minnesota. Minneapolis: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Univ, of Minn. 1950. 63 pp. An exploration of the 
provisions made by colleges for articulating their instruction with that of the 
high school. 

Lc.S. Film Catalog. New York 19: Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broad- 
way. 1950. 92 pp. A catalog of 16-mm. sound films for education and recrea- 
tion. 

issues in Education. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1950. 
32 pp. 30c. A report of the Jan. 27-28, 1950, conference, which was concerned 
with the place of education in the reorganization of the Federal government, aca- 
demic freedom, new developments in adult education, and the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, 

JOHNSON, P. G. The Teaching of Science in Public High School. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 1950. 48 pp. 20c. An inquiry into offerings, enroll- 
ments, and selected teaching conditions by the author who is Specialist for 
Science, U. S. Office of Education, 

JONES, VERNON. Character and Citizenship Education. Washington 6, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 149 pp. $1.00. A syllabus for use in teacher 
training and curriculum revision programs, divided into 18 units, each of which 
suggests readings and provides elaborations and aids to study and discussion on 
such topics as “home and associates,” “personality conflicts,’ and “school dis- 
cipline.” Also analyzes various methods of teaching character and citizenship 
in the classroom. 

Junior High-School English Can Be Fun. Urbana: IIl. Assn. of Tchrs, of Eng., 121 
Lincoln Hall. 1950. 13 pp. A new approach in language arts, especially in 
reading. Also an article entitled, “Why More Speech Education?” 

KEMPFER, HOMER, and WRIGHT, GRACE. Selected Approaches to Adult Edu- 
cation. Washington 25, D. C.; Supt. of Doc. 1950. 48 pp. 20c. A helpful and 
concise analysis of the needs and problems of adult education together with meth- 
ods for financing and planning informal services to adult groups. 

The March of Time Forum Films (1950-51). New York 17. The March of Time 
Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave. A list of 16-mm. sound films of authentic 
content from all parts of the globe. 

MARKE, D. TF. Educational Law Simplified. New York 11: Oceana Publications. 
461 W. 18th St. 1949. 96 pp. Explains and illustrates the education law in all 
the states of the Union as it affects teachers, pupils, parents, and non-professional 
school employees. 

MAUL, R. C. Implications of the 1950 National Study of Teacher Supply and De- 
mand. Washington 6, D. C.: Commission on Teacher Education, NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N. W. (Reprint from The Journal of Teacher Education, June, 1950) 8 pp. 
A summary report of the 1950 National Study of Teacher Supply and Demand. 

Ue. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1950. 25c; 
25 or more, 20c each. The product of a committee of teachers in the Manhasset 
Public Schools. Designed to be given to high-school students who might be in- 
terested in teaching as a career. It is the contribution of one school’s staff to the 
recruitment of able teachers. The text was written by Reba Boze, staff member 
of the Manhasset Schools, who attempted to reduce to. words the ideas of the 
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Manhasset Steering Committee in this connection. The original drawings were 
made by Robert Steinmetz, an eighth-grade pupil in the Manhasset Schools. 
Movie Projectors in Public High School. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 195), 
16 pp. 15c. A survey by the Visual Aids Section of the Division of Special Edi. 
cational Services of the Office of Education, which reveals the extent of 16-mri. 
sound projectors in high schools and the differences between rural and urban 


schools and among schools of different size. 
National Association of Broadgasters, publications of, 1771 N St., N. W., Washin;- 


ton 6, D. C. 

The Profession of Radio Farm Broadcasting and Radio Broadcasting, a Prv- 
fession. Both are addresses by Justin Miller, President of NAB. 

National Dairy Council, publications of, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

An Inside Story of You and Your Food. 20 pp. Written for teen-age boys an 
girls to arouse interest in the relationship between what they eat and how 
they look and feel. 

For Dental Health. A handout piece on the types of foods as well as the personal 
and dental care needed for dental health. 

Growing Up. Child’s booklet depicting his everyday experiences with a short 
message on healthy growth. 

Safe Milk. 21 pp. Revised edition of a popular booklet of the present information 
on pasteurized milk and its importance to public health. 

National Press Service. (Vol. XI No. 4) Chicago 3: National Federation of State 
High-School Athletic Associations, 7 S. Dearborn St. Oct. 26, 1950. Issue includes: 
information about annual meeting, materials concerning basketball, proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, football items, report of 1950 baseball program and pro- 
posed program for 1951, and editorials. 

National Security and Our Individual Freedom. New York 22: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1949. 34 pp. Single copy free. A discus- 
sion of the threats to and safeguarding of individual freedom. 

New College Admission Requirements Recommended. Springfield: Ill. State Supt. of 
Pub. Instr. 1950. 18 pp. A proposal for co-operative action by secondary schools 
and colleges in Illinois. 

Notices of Judgment under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency. 1950. 20 pp. 
Recent cases instituted in the U. S. district courts which dramatically show one of 
the many services of government in the protection of the citizenry. 

The Organization for European Economic Co-operation. New York 27: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950. 46 pp. The history, structure, and activities of 
the OEEC. 

Personnel and Relationships in School Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Washington 6, D, C: Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1950. 30 pp. 
50c. An aid toward building an adequate program of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

Priorities in Health Services for Children of School Age. Washington 25, D. C.: Chil 
dren’s Bureau, Office of Education, or Public Health Service, Federal Securit) 
Agency. 1950. 24 pp. Consists of recommendations of an agency-wide committee 
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on school health and incorporates many of the findings of a conference held last 
year attended by a number of specialists in the field. 

lications of the Pan American Union. Washington, D. C.: Publications and Pro- 
motion Section, Pan American Union, 19th and Constitution, N. W. 1950. 51 pp. 
{ catalog (in English) of available publications in English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French on varied subjects for both youth and adults. Classified and keyed. 
\IMERS, H. H., and HACKETT, C. G. Let’s Listen to Youth (Better Living 
Booklet Series). Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 
1950. 48 pp. 40c each; 3 for $1.00. Information gathered in a survey of more 
than 15,000 young people by Purdue University is presented in this booklet, 
along with an explanation of young people’s attitudes towards their own problems. 
rganization News. New York 19: Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 15 
W. 46th St. 4 pp. A digest of news and comment on the progress of the Hoover 
Commission Report. 

ort of the Workshop in Elementary Education. Athens, Ohio: Center for Edu- 
ter for Educational Service, Ohio Univ. 1950. 86 pp. A record of experiences and 
conclusions of groups working on classroom organization, special learning prob- 
lems, language arts, and community-schoo] relations. 


ROBERTSON, F. O. Health Services in State Institutions of Higher Learning in 


Mississippi. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education. 1950. 67 pp. 
$1.00. The report of a survey in which medical and educational experts com- 
bined their viewpoints in investigating present conditions and determining needs. 


Sajety-Wise. New York 17: Girl Scouts of America, 155 E. 44th St. 1950. 86 pp. 


20c. A handbook for leaders of Girl Scouts or for others concerned with the 


health and safety of youth. 


SCHLOERB, L. J. School Subjects and Jobs. (Life Adjustment Series) Chicago 4: 


Science Research Associates. 1950. 48 pp. 40c; three for $1.00. This publica- 
tion shows young people how high-school subjects help them to prepare for 
future jobs. A chart covering 266 representative occupations shows students 
which high-school subjects are directly helpful or necessary in the day-to-day per- 


formance of each job. 
Ind. Univ. 


SEAGERS; P. W. Visual Environment for Schoolrooms, Bloomington: 


Bookstore. 1950. 63 pp. 75c. The condensed proceedings of the Indiana Illum- 
ination Conference and a pertinent discussion of important features of visual 
environment, with practical suggestions, and with emphasis upon the psychology 


of lighting. 


4 Select List of Books and Documents on Education in Britain. New York 20: Brit- 


ish. Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 16 pp. Most books listed 
are available on interlibrary loan or by purchase from the BIS. 


SIMPSON, ELIZABETH. SRA Reading Accelerator. Chicago 4: Science Research 


Associates. 1950. 34 pp. Free. A new reading-improvement instrument helpful 


in general reading-improvement work. 


SIMPSON, E. R. SRA Better Reading Book 2 (Better Reading Book Series). Chi- 


cago 4: Science Research Associates. 1950. Specimen set, $1.75. Illustrated 
brochure listing quantity prices on request. This book contains 20 reading selec- 
tions chosen from the best of popular books, magazines, and authors. Each 
selection is followed by a 20-item objective test. Answers, along with data on 
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reading rate and reading comprehension, are posted by the student in an indivi. 
dual Progress Folder supplied with the Better Reading Book. Books are sturdily 
constructed and are hard-bound, so that they may be used by as many as fiftcen 
different students; Progress Folders are used individually by students. An 
Instructor’s Guide giving step-by-step suggestions is available. 

SKOGSBERG, A. H. Administrative Operational Patterns. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1950. 83 pp. The emerg. 
ing administrative pattern as shown by investigation of the implications of the 
adaptability principle. Line and staff organizational charts. 

SMITH, P. E. Teachers Abroad. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., 1950. 40 pp. 
20c. A picture of the exchange program of the U. S. with the United Kingdom 
since the close of World War II, by the author, who is in the Div. of Interna. 
tional Educational Relations of the Office of Education. 

Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc., 1950. 61 pp. 20c. An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with cumulative classified subject index. 

STEPHENSON, H. H. Internship in Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers. 
Laramie: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, College of Education, 
Univ. of Wyo. 1950. 36 pp. 50c. A study of internship practices and trends. 

STADTLANDER, ELIZABETH. Planning To Study Efficiently. St. Louis 1, Mo.: 
Educational Publishers, 122 N. 7th St. 1950. 116 pp. $2.25. Addressed particu- 
larly to students entering college, but applicable to high-school careers as well. 
Chapters on note taking, concentrating, remembering, reviewing, various kinds 
of reading, using the library, writing an examination, etc. 

STROM, R. J. The Disabled College Veteran of World War II. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1950. 61 pp. $1.00. A study which focuses 
attention upon the needs of those who have become handicapped in military 
service—upon their educational, financial, vocational, housing, and employment 
problems—and gives some recommendations for expansion of services to them. 

Superintendent of Documents, publications of, Washington 25, D. C.: 

Action in Korea. 1950. 7 pp. 5c. 

Our Foreign Policy. 1950. 100 pp. 25c. 

Physical Education in the School Child’s Day. 1950. 94 pp. 30c. 
Teamwork in World Agriculture. 1950. 21 pp. 

U. S. Policy in the Korean Crisis. 1950. 68 pp. 25c. 

Talent Finding and Career Planning in the Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: City 
Board of Education. 1950. 38 pp. Prepared by the Dept. of Instruction and Guid- 
ance to show parents and other citizens the breath of guidance through significant 
curriculum and classroom practices in the Chicago schools. 

Teaching Aids for Financial Security Education. New York 22: Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Ave. 1950. 14 pp. Free. Lists free and inexpensive 
booklets, charts, filmstrips, and motion pictures on life insurance and money 
management. Also: Reprint from the November, 1950, issue of the Grade Teacher 
entitled “The Story of Life Insurance.” This is a unit on life insurance for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. The history of life insurance, how it works, and the 
scientific basis for its operations are explained. Suggestions for lessons and class 
activities are included. Teachers may secure reasonable quantities without charze. 
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TIDWELL, M. F., and BELL, M. L. Tested Timed Writings. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall. 1950. A text that provides a handy solution to the problem of obtaining 
interesting test material for classes in typewriting. The authors tested the effect 
of using material on subjects of intense interest to the average student. They 
found that greater progress resulted as compared with the progress made by 
classes using uninteresting technical material. All of the timed writing material 
has been tested in actual typewriting classes and proven effective. Tests are ar- 
ranged so that a new test begins at the top of a new sheet. Because the material 
has been graded carefully, there is valid indication of the student’s typing skill. 


TILSON, J. Q. How to Conduct a Meeting. New York: Oceana Publications, 461 
W. 18th St. 1950. 64 pp. A condensation of the author’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. The author was formerly the Majority Leader in the House 
of Representatives, 

To a Man in Search of His Future. Detroit: Kelvinator, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
14,250 Plymouth Rd. 14 pp. A frank and objective appraisal of what a future 
in sales work holds for young men. Features a self-evaluation aptitude test. 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. Extraclass Activities for All Pupils. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Doc., 1950. 54 pp. 20c. Objectives and practices of extraclass 
activities, 

Toward Better College Teaching. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., 1959. 71 pp. 
25c. A study of devices employed to improve the preparation of college teachers. 
Prepared by Fred J. Kelley, Specialist for Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

TOWER, M. E. A Student Guide for Aeronautics. Los Angeles 26: Aero Publishers, 
2162 Sunset Blvd. 1950. 141 pp. $1.75. Subjects covered include theory of 
flight, meteorology, navigation, the link trainer, and flight indoctrination, with 
the data prepared in a series of classroom experiments and exercises that can be 
performed by the students. Of prime importance to school boards and teachers 
is the fact that the equipment for most of the seventy-five experiments is simple 
enough to be built by students out of inexpensive materials. Many diagrams 
and photos illustrate the pieces of equipment. Includes aeronautical map and an 
official navigator’s computer. 

Trading Ideas with the World. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1949. 88 pp. 55c. 
A report of the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, showing 
the extent and effectiveness of official and private programs of international 
educational and technical exchange. 

True Faith and Allegiance. Washington 6, D. C: Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W. 1950. 101 pp. 75c. 
A stirring call to action to close the gap between noble words and daily practices 
in the democratic tradition of America. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. Washington 6, D. C.: Commission for Defense of Democracy, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 19 pp. A report of an investigation of dismissal 
practices in a particular school system in a state which has no teacher tenure law. 

United Nations Action in Korea under Unified Command. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Doc. 1950. 6 pp. 5c. A concise report of ground, naval, and air opera- 
tions; prisoners of war and atrocities; civilian relief; psyehological warfare. 
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The Use and Appreciation of English. Philadelphia: Board of Education. 1950. °8] 
pp. The approved English curriculum for grades 7 to 12, which has been articu. 
lated with the language arts work of the elementary schools. 

VERHAALEN, R. J. Legislation and Higher Education. Laramie: Bureau of E\\u- 
cational Research and Service Bulletin, Univ. of Wyo. 1950. 29 pp. 50c. A study 
of legislation affecting the administration of land grant colleges. 

Viles, N. E. School Buildings. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 37 pp. ::0c 
Remodeling, rehabilitation, modernization, and repair discussed. 

WEEKS, R. M. Using Periodicals. Chicago 21: National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish, 211 W. 68th St. 1950. 114 pp. 60c. Procedures for evaluating and teaching 
the evaluation of magazines and newspapers. 

What Do We Know About Our Schools? New York 19: National Citizens Commis. 
sion for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St. A collection of questions for peo)le 
to ask about their own public schools in order to devise plans for their improve- 
ment. 

Where in the World Are We Going? Washington 6, D. C.: Navy League of the United 
States, Mills Bldg. 1950. A paper prepared by William E. Knox, President of 
Westinghouse International Company, which has been widely reprinted here aad 
abroad. 

Work and Strife. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Civic Education Project, 10 Craigie St. 
1950. 75 pp. How strikes damage us all, how they have become less violent, and 
how they may be sometimes’ avoided. Labor-management relations in simplified 
terms, 

Workshop for School-Lunch Personnel. Athens, Ohio: Center for Educational Serv- 
ice, Ohio Univ. 1950. 69 pp. Menus, recipes, and bibliography. 

Your Clothing Dollar. (Money Management Series) Chicago: Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Mich. Ave. 1950. 32 pp. 5c. 
Emphasizes buying points for the feminine, masculine, and child wardrobe, but 
includes budget-stretching hints on sewing and caring for garments, planning 
and selecting economical combinations. 

Your Ticket to Popularity—Good Manners. New York: Girl Scouts of the U.S.A, 
155 E. 44th St.; or Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave. 1950. 44 pp. 10c. An 
illustrated group of suggestions for social behavior in situations teenagers meet 
every day. 

Choral Octavos. Chicago 5: Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave. 

No. 1130 Deck the Hall S.A.T.B. 
No. 1131 Goober Grabbler S.A.T.B. 
No. 1133 Little Red Riding Hood S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
No. 1134 Traffic Any four voices 
No. 1132 Sweet Colleen S.A.T.B. 
No. 1683 Noel Nouvelet S.A.T.B. 
No. 1684 Ah, Dearest Jesus | - S.A.T.B. 
No. 1685 O Jesu Blessed Lord, to The S.A.T.B. 
No. 1688 None Other Lamb S.A.T.B. 
No. 1689 To a Virgin Meek and Mild S.A.T.B. Divided 
No. 1692 O Bone Jesu S.A.T.B. 
No. 1693 To Heaven Ascended Christ, Our King  S.A.T.B. 
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50. 38] ,, 1694 To Thee, O Jesus Christ, We Cry S.A.T.B. 15c 
. articu . 1695 Glory to God S.A.T.B. 18c 
\o, 1697 Awake, Awake Good People All S.S.A.T.B. 18c 
of E:lu- .o. 1871 Joy to the World S.A.T.B. 18c 
A study . 2099 Sweet Colleen S.S.A, 18c 
No. 2100 Old King Cole S.S.A, 18c 
pp. 220c jo. 2553 Six Lenten Motets S.S.A, 18c 
. 3508—Psalm 117 T.T.B.B. 18c 
of Eng. No. 5013 The Farmer in the Dell S.B. 18c 
each ing No. 5515 All Glory, Laud and Honor S.A.B. 18c 
No. 7028 There’s Music in the Air S.S.A.T.B. 25c 
‘ommis- . 7027 The Blue-Tail Fly S.A.T.B. 22c 
peoile 1). Foundation for Economic Education, publications of, Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
nprove- York. 
The Law. 1950. 75 pp. An explanation of the fallacies of Socialism and how 
United Socialism logically becomes Communism, by Frederic Bastiat, a French 
dent of writer of 1850. “In Brief” series (12-24 pages). Single copy free; quantity 
re aad prices on request: The Bill of Rights, by Dean Russell; Crisis According 
to Plan, by John Jewkes; The Guaranteed Life, by Maxwell Anderson; Lib- 
gie St. eralism Stands for Freedom, by Towner Phelan; On That Day Began Lies, by 
nt, and Leonard E. Read; The Penalty of Surrender, by Leonard E. Read; Price 
plified Supports, by W. M. Curtiss; Rights for Robots, by Sir Ernest Benn; Show 
Me Any Other Country, by Betty Knowles Hunt; Two Paths to Collectivism, 
1 Serv- by Russell J. Clinchy; and Wards of the Government, by Dean Russell. 
“Clipping of Note” series (single sheet). Five free; then lc each for the 
ucation following: No. 19—Private Enterprise Regained; No. 20—“Why Don’t You 
pp. 9¢. Propose Something Constructive?” ; No. 21—The Other Side of the Sub- 
ae, but sidy; No. 22—Insuring Your Insurance; No. 23—Just You!; No. 24—The 


anning Planned Economy Means Slave Labor; No. 25—The Communist Idea; No. 
26—Ted Williams Signs with Red Sox; No. 27—Life on the Reservation; 
No. 28—The Communist Idea (Part If); and No. 29—Political Pied Pipers. 
“Some Facts About the Foundation”’—This booklet briefly describes The Foun- 
dation’s activities, and it includes a more complete bibliography of previous 
publications. 
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Professional Books 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Patterns of Educational Philosophy. Yonkers 5, New York: 
World Book Co. 1950. 848 pp. $4.75. This textbook for the college student of 
educational philosophy is also addressed, as the author states in his preface, to 
teachers, to other philosophical scholars, and to citizens in general. Certainly 
the social, political, and economic implications of the author’s philosophy should 
interest every thinking citizen. The author first analyzes and compares the 
philosophic bases and educational theories of perennialism, progressivism, and 
essentialism and then sets forth a systematic new philosophy that he terms recon- 
structionism. Each of the four philosophies is developed in the same logical 
sequence: (a) a preview interpretation, (b) the philosophic foundations of the 
theory, (c) the educational principles which rest on that foundation, and (d) 
a cultural evaluation of the theory. Throughout the book, the author stresses the 
need for placing the various theories of education in the setting of our culture, 
interpreting them not as self-sufficient, erudite systems of thought, but as deep- 
cutting, far-reaching ways of life. In addition to developing the philosophic 
bases of reconstructionism, he further proposes a comprehensive theory of 
learning, a new “design for schools of the people,” and a program of democratic 
action by which these theories may be put into practice on a wide scale. 

CASWELL, H. L., et al. Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1950. 474 pp. 
$3.00 This book describes and analyzes current curriculum programs. The first 
five chapters contain background material to assist in evaluating programs of 
curriculum development. The basic factors which make continuing curriculum 
improvement essential in American schools are first presented; experience in 
curriculum programs as the modern curriculum movement has developed is 
then appraised; and this is followed by an indication of the kind of administrative 
provision considered desirable to facilitate sound curriculum work and a state- 
ment of general criteria for appraisal of a curriculum program. 

The remaining chapters provide reports of current curriculum programs of 
various types. The organization of the reports varies, but most of the reports 
include information on the following points: (1) conception of the curriculum 
that guides the work; (2) major purposes of the program; (3) administrative 
organization of the school system as it provides for the curriculum program; 
(4) staff provided for implementing the program; (5) use of curriculum 
councils and other co-ordinating groups; (6) use of consultants; (7) compar- 
ative emphasis on system-wide projects and the programs of individual schools: 
(8) relation of personnel and activities pertaining to supervision of textbook 
selection, of audio-visual aids, and the like to the curriculum programs; (9) 
nature and extent of teacher participation; (10) lay and pupil participation: 
(11) procedures employed in curriculum work, such as workshops and committees: 
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(12) concept of curriculum materials and types of materials prepared; (13) 
means used to disseminate information on the program, such as house organs; 
(14) methods of evaluating the success of the program; (15) local factors which 
make the program unique; and (16) major changes in emphasis in the program 
over the years. 


‘.E, LUELLA. A History of Education. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 720 
pp. $5.00. This book is an effort to write an introduction to the history of 
education that undergraduates will want to read. It is written in terms of student 
reeds, student interests, and student abilities. It has a different kind of organiza- 
tion from that of the usual texts, a different approach, a different style, and a 
much less generous scope. The book opens with a capsule of history and an 
even smaller dose of geography—just to call attention to the necessity for 
adequate background and to tell the student how to acquire one. This intro- 
ductory chapter culminates in a timetable and a map especially designed to 
assist the student in reading this particular text. At the end of each chapter, 
a few references from standard texts in the history of various periods have 
been listed. 

The main part of the book contains brief life histories of twenty-two men 
and one woman, all of whom lived somewhere in what is now Europe at some 
time between 500 B. C. and the present. The series begins with Socrates and 
ends with Mme. Montessori. The description of each teacher tells what manner of 
man he was, when and where he lived, in what schools he taught, what methods 
he used, what his pupils thought of him, and why he is to be regarded as either 
typical of his times, or great, or both. 

The second section of each chapter contains a description of a school or 
schools. In some cases, the second section describes schools that existed during a 
particular period; others concentrate upon a single school with which one of 
the great teachers was connected; a few illustrate instructional materials. In 
these sections about a certain school or schools, description of the schoolroom 
and discussion of the curriculum, the discipline, and the methods of instruction 
have been included; there are also comments upon the position and training 
of the-teacher. 

In the last section of the book, wherever it can be done, a connection is 
made between theories and people or theories and schools, partly in the interests 
of clarity and partly in order that students may transfer to the last section any 
enthusiasm that they may have generated during their reading of earlier chapters. 
This final section contains also a very short chapter on the growth of the curri- 
culum through the centuries and a concluding chapter on a few agreements and 
disagreements among the great teachers of the past in regard to traits of 
personality, methods of teaching, and basic attitudes on such matters as discip- 
line, adjustment to individual differences, or motivation. The book ends with a 
word about the value of history to the prospective teacher. Another feature of 
the book is its glossary, which includes technical words, foreign words, unusal 
words, geographical place names, and the names of minor characters. 


‘RIKSON, E. H. Childhood and Society. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 1950. 
397 pp. $4.00. This book combines the insights of clinical psychoanalysis with 
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a new approach in cultural authropology. It is a book on the social significance 
of childhood; it deals with the relationship between childhood training and 
cultural accomplishment, and between childhood fear and social anxiety. T1e 
book’s main chapters begin with the description of “specimen situations” tak -n 
from the clinical observation of small children, the rehabilitation of veterans >f 
war, the re-education of American Indians, and the analysis of modern ideolog:>s 
affecting the youth of three industrial countries. In all of these situations, tie 
author analyzes the infantile and the mature, the modern and the archaic eleme: ts 
in human motivation. He concludes that man’s long childhood dependence, while 
a prerequisite of human learning, leaves a residue of emotional immaturity. _ [f 
arbitrarily intensified in childhood, and exploited in adult living, this ii- 
maturity endangers man’s proudest works. 

FEATHERSTONE, W. B. A Functional Curriculum for Youth. New York 16: Ame:i- 
can Book Co. 1950. 288 pp $3.25. This book offers a coherent and unified a)- 
praisal of basic curriculum problems. Rather than being primarily a report of 
what others have thought and said, this book represents an evaluative study cn 
the part of the author. The author brings out the distinctive nature and 
and the educational activities on nonschool agencies and institutions. He in- 
cludes a critical analysis of bases for developing a functional curriculum. 
The divergent views concerning the role of various persons in the proce-s 
of curriculum planning are appraised. As the book progresses, the author de- 
velops an inclusive concept of curriculum design that relates the four-fold 
functions of integration, supplementation, exploration, and_ specialization io 
each other. 


FROEHLICH, C. P. Guidance Service in Smaller Schools. New York 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1950. 366 pp. This book is written in behalf of the boys and 
girls who will attend the smaller schools of our country. It is addressed to 
the men and women who will serve as teachers, counselors, and administrators in 
these schools. This book is prepared in the hope that it will challenge smaller 
schools to improve their guidance services. But more than a challenge, this 
hook attempts to illustrate how smaller schools can have a guidance program. 
This text contains numerous examples of effective guidance practices from 
all parts of the United States. 

FUESS, C. M. The College Board: Its First Fifty Years. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 230 pp. $2.75. This is the full story of the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s contribution to twentieth-century education in 
America. The author emphasizes the personalities and the problems which 
have been most influential in shaping that contribution, beginning with the 
original idea of the Board in the fertile mind of Charles William Eliot an: 
the translation of the idea into action by Nicholas Murray Butler. He dis- 
cusses in detail the founding of the Board and. its early years of trial an:! 
error. He recounts the movement towards comprehensive examinations ani! 
the inaugration of the “New Plan” in 1916, when Wilson Farrand, Mary Emm: 
Woolley, William Allan Neilson, and similar vital spirits dominated the Board 

The author also describes the rise of a new generation of teachers an 
scholars, who, under the leadership of Carl C. Brigham, developed a nev 
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philosophy and psychology of testing which culminated in the famous aptitude 
tests. He shows how these aptitude tests laid the groundwork for the tremendous 
expansion of the Board’s activity during World War II, when it tested as many 
as 316,000 young men in a single day for the Armed Forces. And he rounds 
out his account of the Board’s first fifty years with an appraisal of its present 
status and its future program. 

ctions of a Modern University. Albany 1, New York: State University of 
New York. 1950. 361 pp. $1.00. This is the proceedings of the first symposium 
sponsored by the State University of New York. This symposium brought 
together a diversity of expression from a cross-section of our present-day society. 
The views expressed by the more than 2,000 persons — educators, parents, 
students, as well as outstanding figures in government service — present an 
impressive panorama of the responsibilities of higher education. 


(. LLIKSEN, HAROLD. Theory of Mental Tests. New York 16: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1950. 506 pp. $6.00. The author explains the theory underlying the devel- 
opment of mental tests of all types. His book makes it possible for the reader to 
review the whole field of test theory from this one source. Previously, the 
assumptions, and derivations on which the formulas were based have been scat- 
tered throughout many different books and periodicals. It presents the formulas 
and fundamental ideas on which modern aptitude and achievement tests are 
based, with emphasis on the reasoning which led to the formulas. It indicates 
how changing various factors affects the reliability and validity of a test. 

The author stresses the reasoning which led to the basic formulas of test 
theory, and gives detailed derivations for these formulas. He believes it is impor- 
tant for the reader to understand the mathematical framework on which test 
construction and evaluation are based. Most of the material is devoted to a review 
of past work, but the author presents several of his own original developments. 
The most important of these are: (1) The theory of incidental selection for the 
multivariate case which facilitates the proper use of corrections for restrictions 
of range. (2) The problem of a rationale for power tests that are partly speeded 
which helps in determining test time limits and their effect on estimates of re- 
liability. (3) The initiation of a systematic mathematical theory for item analy- 
sis which aids in designing tests for different specific uses. 

HUBBARD, L. R, Dianetics. New York 10: Hermitage House. 1950. 480 pp. $4.00. 
Dianetic therapy is a new science which works with the invariability of physical 
science in the field of the human mind. Its processes are held to make psychi- 
atric treatment by shock or surgery unnecessary. Dianetics is defined as a fam- 
ily of sciences embracing the various humanities and translating them into use- 
fully precise definitions. The present volume deals with individual dianetics and 
is a handbook containing the necessary skills both for the handling of inter- 
personal relations and the treatment of the mind. The author states that “With 
the techniques presented in his handbook, the psychiatrist, psycho-analyst, and 
intelligent layman can successfully and invariably treat all psycho-somatic ills 
and inorganic aberrations. More importantly, the skills offered in this handbook 
will produce the dianetic clear, an optimum individual with intelligence consid- 
erably greater than the current normal, or the dianetic release, an individual who 
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has been freed from his major anxieties or illnesses. The release can be done in 
less than twenty hours of work and is a state superior to any produced by several 
years of psycho-analysis, since the release will not relapse.” 


ROBINSON, F. P. Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1950. 333 pp. $3.00. Within recent years the importance 
of counseling has become so widely recognized that it has not only become an 
integral part of the educational program at all levels, including college, but also 
an important community activity—as witness the growth of vocational guidance 
centers, marriage counseling centers, and counseling programs of churches and 
social agencies. This book is concerned with counseling with normal individuals 
—those who are neither physically nor mentally handicapped to an extent that 
calls for clinical treatment. The organization of the book lends itself to training 
courses in the field as well as to use by active counselors. Part One provides an 
analysis of the significant factors to be considered in undertaking counseling. 
Parts Two and Three are devoted to a consideration of all procedures which 
extensive research studies have found to be useful. The book is based on re- 
search findings. It provides a systematic review of the research which has been 
carried out on effectiveness of specific counseling procedures, and summarizes 
for the first time a ten-year program of research in this area at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Emphasis is placed upon research in this area at Ohio State University. 
Emphasis is placed upon research findings rather than upon theory, and the 
suggestions made concerning counseling procedures are not only concrete, but 
also cover the whole range of problems presented by normal students. The bib- 
liography is comprehensive and includes a complete bibliography on the social 
psychology of the interview situation. 

SIFFERD, C. S. Residence Hall Counseling. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight. 1950. 256 pp. $3.00. This book comes from the rich experience of 
one who has been counseling college students for many years. It is an analysis of 
the program of residence hall counseling at the University of Illinois. It empha- 
sizes the importance of an effective counseling program for residence halls and 
tells how such a program can be made to function. It also provides specific help 
for those engaged in student counseling. 


TEETERS, N. K., and REINEMANN, J. O. The Challenge of Delinquency. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 831 pp. Geographically, the discussion of juve- 
nile delinquency in this book is confined to the United States, although occa- 
sional references are made to other countries. The authors have tried to present 
the delinquency picture not from a sectional point of view, but rather as a na- 
tional problem. Special emphasis, therefore, has been placed on the evaluation 
of the prevailing attitudes and mores of our adult society in which the child 
grows up and in which his character and behavior are formed. Examples of 
practical efforts toward the control of the delinquency problem, through govern- 
mental machinery and through citizens’ actions, have been selected from many 
parts of the country. The book combines a critical appraisal of theories on th: 
causation of delinquency with a description and evaluation of the machinery tha’ 
society has set up to deal with the problem. Many problems are supplied for 


discussion. 
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Tiv Year Book of Education, 1950. Toronto 1, Canada: British Book Service, Ltd., 


e done in 
by several 263-267 Adelaide St., West. 672 pp. $12.75. The theme of the yearbook is largely 
sociological; the main topic is the inter-relation of the educational and occupa- 

York 16: tional patterns in different countries and regions. The educational system is 
uanhence regarded as a whole, especially in its selective and vocational aspects,. and the book 
scanedicoe represents the results of a comprehensive attempt to discover the various reasons 
hts sale for vocational decisions. The aspects of the subject that are discussed include: 
gailence the relative importance of heredity and environment; family traditions and par- 
Kagel ental income; class and caste, and social hierarchies; social mobility and occupa- 
dividua's tional mobility; vocational guidance; selection by intelligence tests, psychological 
cial dant lests and examinations; the role of the State; the effect of social change and of 
training industrialization ; selection and training for leadership and the elites. As in pre- 
shies ae vious volumes, editorial direction has been confined to the general themes and 
nese questions. Educational experts in many countries deal with these as they think 
“ which best. The volume, in its descriptions of the educational programs of the countries 
Peeps included, presents an informative outline of the program of elementary and sec- 
ay ae ondary education. Those principals of secondary schools who have foreign stu- 
salina dents enrolled will find this section particularly helpful in placing these students 
ate Uni- in the proper grade. 

ms Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 

ete, but AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 


337 pp. This is a new edition of Jane Austen’s major work with sixteen illustra- 
tions in color by C. E. Brock. 


‘he bib- 


e social 


BEROLZHEIMER, RUTH, editor. Encyclopedic Cookbook. New York 10: Grosset 
and Dunlap. 1950. 1100 pp. $4.95. This cookbook of 10,000 recipes is illus- 


soda trated with both black and white and full color photographs. It contains over 
1 : f 1,000 photographs—22 pages in full color. It tells about buying, proper care, 
lysis 0 : ; 
snails preparation, and serving of foods of all kinds as well as about all phases of plan- 
i eee ning the meal. It includes menus for every day of the year and for special occa- 
ic help sions. It tells how to choose food for economy, nutrition, flavor, and texture. A 
convenient thumb index and its 66 pages of topical index give instant references. 
The récipes have been kitchen-tested and approved by the world-famous cook- 
New ing experts of the Culinary Arts Institute. The book is bound in a washable, 
f juve- laminated. cover. 
1 occa- Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book. Des Moines, Iowa: Better Homes and Gardens, 
oresent Home Service Bureau. 1950. $2.75. This book contains more than 1,000 recipes, 
a na- each tested three times for tastiness and dependability. There are over 200 pre- 
uation planned meals in this new edition of the Cook Book. It is bound in an attractive 
child loose-leaf, washable cover so that new Cooks’ Round Table recipes as they appear 
les of ready-punched in Better Homes and Gardens magazine can be inserted. The book 
overn- contains chapters on meal planning, vitamin and calorie content of different 
many foods, special short cuts in the kitchen, marketing suggestions with a keynote on 
nthe economy, and recipes designed especially for two or three persons. Each chapter 
y tha: is illustrated with “how-to-do” sketches and photographs. 


d for RORDEN, MARY. Catspaw. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. 313 pp. 
$3.00. Prince Louis, famous for his part in the anti-Nazi resistance, and a 
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romantic by temperament, returns to his country in Central Europe to accept 1 
place in the nation’s first postwar government. Even before his return, however, 
Alex, a secret Party member, has been planted as his secretary. It is Alex, d:- 
voted with neurotic intensity to the revolution, who tells the story of his assigr- 
ment to undermine the unsuspecting Louis and to pave the way for the sell-out 
of his people. As the carefully planned assault grows in violence and intrigu:, 
it is dramatically paralleled by Alex’s bitter disillusionment. Louis’ American 
wife and the saintly old warrior priest, Zatec, each contributes to his desperat~ 
acknowledgment of the true intent of the men from Moscow. 


BRIDGEWATER, WILLIAM, and SHERWOOD, E. J. The Columbia Encyclopedic, 
Second Edition. New York 27: Columbia University Press. 1950. 2211 pp 
thumb-indexed. $25.00. When the first edition was published in 1935—to be 
pronounced by the New York Times “the first one-volume encyclopedia in Eng- 
lish worthy of the name”—only the military were familiar with Dwight D. Eic- 
enhower, only his family appreciated Jackie Robinson, only a handful of scientist: 
could have foretold the developments at Oak Ridge—and Harry S. Truman wa: 
a freshman Senator from Missouri. This second edition is an editorial triumph 
of recognition that Americans, now living in a different world, need to know 
about different things. Ten thousand more entries, one million more words, three 
hundred more pages than before—again in a single compact volume—bear 
witness to the enormous and painstaking effort expended to make this book 
the most complete and up to date of its kind. And every one of its original 
articles has been carefully scrutinized, pruned of out-dated material, revised an« 
rewritten where necessary, and the latest available information added. 


Compiled and edited at Columbia University, this encyclopedia is constructed 
especially for Americans. Anyone with an American high-school education can 
find and understand its information without delay or confusion. The subject 
matter is arranged alphabetically with guiding cross references to related sub. 
jects (indicated in small capitals), and each article is written in simple language 
which requires no specialized knowledge of any subject. 


In addition to thousands of articles of universal interest and importance, 
this book presents entries of special interest to Americans. It is, in fact, a most 
complete, accurate, and up-to-date guide to the United States. Besides describ- 
ing such typically American items as clambake, wigwam, Davy Crockett, Paul 
Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, Annie Oakley, and hundreds of American sports, 
military, and political figures, it has separate articles on many phases of American 
history, politics, literature, culture, geography, and of America’s international! 
role. Coverage of Canada is also included. 


BRINTON, CRANE. Ideas and Men. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 607 pp. 
This is a discussion of the evolution of Western thought from its origins in 
Hebrew and Greek civilization to the present day. With simplicity and clarity 
it considers the fundamental ideas of our culture and examines the answer: 
Western man has given to persisting questions of ethics, religion, politics, and 
science. Here is a re-evaluation of the Western mind for our generation. Th: 
book investigates how great ideas have reached the “man in the street”. and how 
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they have influenced his life pattern. It attempts to focus on those basic ideas 
and concepts which remain pertinent to the modern mind. 


‘ISTON, GWEN. Jubilee Trail. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1950. 564 
pp. $3.00. This is a story of vivid people and stormy times. Gwen Bristow has 
written of the history of California as if it were happening today. Her story 
brings alive the era of the great ranchos—when California was looked on as one 
of the Russian czar’s outposts of empire—and the little town of Los Angeles, 
in the days when it was just a huddle of adobe houses by the side of a muddy 
creek. Against the brilliant panorama of one of the most exciting periods of 
American history, Garnet, the main character in the novel, learned tragedy and 
treachery and despair. She learned how to meet life without compromise, and at 
last she learned the real meaning of love. 


ROOKS, VAN WYCK. The World of Washington Irving. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 514 pp. This book, one of the author’s five volumes on The 
Writers in America: A History, 1800-1915, relates this great writer, Washington 
Irving, to the time in which he lived. It not only presents a biography of Irving, 
but also of history of the stirring times in which he lived and a picture of 
how these incidents influenced his writings. It is one of the Everyman’s Library 


series. 
COOKE, D. C., editor. Best Detective Stories of the Year—1950. New York 10: 

E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 253 pp. $2.50. This book, the fifth in the series, con-— 

tains twelve of the best detective stories of the year. 
COOMBS, CHARLES. Young Readers Football Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 
1950. 187 pp. $2.50. Through the medium of these exciting stories, full of action 
and designed to stimulate reading, the young reader is introduced to the funda- 
mentals of the great outdoor sport of football. Many of the rules of the game 
are discussed, and elemental football formations are explained through the action 
of the story. But above all are stressed the basic qualities of loyalty. self-discipline 
and individual honor, thus helping to instill the elements of good sportsman- 
ship not only in the players but also in the supporters of the team who enjoy 
the fun and excitement from stands and sidelines. 


CRAWLEY, RICHARD, translator. The History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucy- 
dides. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 544 pp. This translation is 
divided into 26 chapters. It contains an index and five plans included in Thucy- 
dides’ description of the war. It is one of the Everyman’s Library series of which 


there are nearly 1,000. 

I’ARCHY M. C. Selected Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 303 pp. This is another of the Everyman’s pocket edition 
series of great books in the fields of literature, history, philosophy, and the Greek 


and Roman classics. 

WOHL, LOUIS. The Quiet Light. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 
317 pp. $3.00. This is the story of young Thomas Aquinas, who defied his family’s 
ambition that he should have great power in the Church and took the vow 
of poverty and joined the Dominicans. It is a romantic tale set in the turbulent 
Italy of the thirteenth century, when the excommunicated Emperor Frederick II 


DE 
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was amusing himself by traveling about Italy with a huge retinue of nobles 
dancing girls, and eunuchs. The battles and Crusades, the turbulence oi 
Frederick’s court and of his own restless, ruthless mind form a big part of the 
story. But it is Thomas of Quino who dominates the book. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Great Expectations. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co 
1950. 587 pp. Here is another one of the Everyman’s Library series of great 
classics. It is in the pocket-size standard edition and is adaptable for school use. 


FARGO, L. F. Spokane Story. New York 27: Columbia University Press: 1950. 
288 pp. $3.75. At the falls of the Spokane River, in the heart of Washington’s 
now booming Inland Empire, Spokane stands as a symbol of an America that, in 
many ways, is only just beginning. Miss Fargo here gives the story of its rise 
from trading post to regional metropolis. It is the colorful history of a colorful 
city and its people, from the years of its lusty youth to the day when a clergy- 
man sat in the Mayor’s chair and a new city charter heralded the end of its 
days as a frontier town. 

FISHER, W. B. The Middle East. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 529 pp. 
$5.75. The author applies his studies to the region stretching from Afghanistan 
to Tripolitania, including Egypt, Cyrenaica, Palestine and Syria, Turkey, Iran, 
Trak, Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia. His work is divided into three general 
sections: Physical Geograhpy of the Middle East; Social Geography: Regional 
Geography. In the series of appendices he adds an outline of the geological his- 
tory of the Middle East; temperature distribution in the atmosphere; a glossary 
of geographical terms, a bibliography, an index, and folded maps of the countries 
of the Middle East and of annual rainfall; in addition to 93 other maps and 
figures supplement the text. 

FURMAN, A. L., editor. Young Readers Dog Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 
1950. 190 pp. $2.50. Here is a delightful book about every child’s favorite pet— 
the dog. These stories introduce the young reader to the basic traits of dogs: 
illustrate canine loyalty for the youthful master, and, occasionally through the 
action of these exciting stories, describe methods of dog training. 


GLASSTONE, SAMUEL. Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. New York 3: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 1950. 552 pp. $2.90. This book brings to the general reader as well 
as to the specialist an authoritative, integrated, and a nontechnical account of 
the historical background, present state, and possible future of atomic science. 
It was prepared under the direction of the Technical Information Service of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with a foreward by Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Commission. This book contains nearly 350,000 words and 114 illustrations. It 
describes the development of virtually all aspects of atomic energy from the 
latter part of the 19th century to the present day. One of the features is the 
inclusion, in the actual words of their authors, of the first reports of nearly all 
the fundamental discoveries in atomic science, including radio activity, atomic 
disintegration, and atomic fission. The historic origin of important terms of the 
new science are traced, and real meaning is given to words like proton, cyclotron, 
meson, and nucleon. 

No book about atomic science can be really easy to read, if it is to have 
real value, but this one comes as close to the goal. The author, who was also 
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the executive editor of The Effects of Atomic Weapons, published last August, 
holds technical terms, equations, and formulas to a minimum, and uses them to 
demonstrate and illustrate points in the same way as a picture or diagram would 
be used. Each concept is explained fully when it is first mentioned, so that 
there is no accumulation of difficult ideas to grasp when the great questions of 
fission and transmutation are reached. No attempt has been made to sensa- 
tionalize or unduly “popularize,” for the author’s objective has been not only 
a book to hold the reader enthralled with ‘its unfolding of a tremendous intel- 
lectual adventure, but also a reference volume to answer innumerable questions 
about every phase of atomic energy. It combines the historical development of 
a subject with the most recent discoveries. 

GROESBECK, H. A. A Primer of Engraving and Printing. New York 16: Colton 
Press. 1950. 174 pp. $2.50. The book carries out two aims: One is to provide the 
beginner in the graphic arts a basic understanding of the techniques and 
mechanics of graphic reproduction. The other is to give the more experienced— 
printer salesmen, production men and women, workers in advertising agencies, 
publishing houses and photoengraving shops—a renewed grasp of fundamentals 
that may have been obscured or lost in the details of a day-to-day job. A com- 
plete cross-reference subject index guides the reader directly to the answers 
to his questions and makes the book handy for reference before and after it has 
been read through. The first four chapters explain the theory of reproducing 
solids and tones by letterpress, lithograhy, and gravure. The next four tell the 
step-by-step story of how a photoengraving is made, and the deviations in pro- 
cedure for producing a wide variety of special effects. Description is keyed to 
the side notes of the photoengravers’ scale, and copy preparation suggestions 
are given. 

Covered are square finish halftones, with data on staging, re-etching, bur- 
nishing; combination line and halftones; highlight halftones; combination high- 
light halftones; line plates on zinc; zinc line plates with Ben Day; laying 
Ben Day tints; solid tint plates; reverse plates on zinc; color plates on zinc; 
extra negatives; combining negatives by stripping, double printing and surprint- 
ing; outlining, vignetting, ovals, circles and round corner plates; process color 
work, proofs. 

One chapter each is devoted to the presses and principles of the three major 
processes. The letterpress chapter covers platen, cylinder, and rotary presses; 
feed, delivery, inking mechanism, impression control, makeready, wet and dry 
printing, split color printing. The chapter on lithography covers various types 
of presses, describes the offset blanket principle, and gives data on photogelatin. 
The gravure chapter discusses the inking mechanism, doctor blade, impression 
roll, steel and copper plate printing. 

Other chapters deal with pulp and paper production and ink characteristics 
for each printing process. The paper chapter discusses kinds of pulp and their 
sources, various steps in paper making and how they affect the characteristics 
of the printed sheet, including cooking, beating, sizing, loading, the Fourdrinier 
machine, coating and calendering. Data on sizes and weights of most commonly 
used paper grades is accompanied by discussion of how a form layout is imposed 
on a given sheet size. The final chapter, with the directness that characterizes 
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the whole book, helps answer the question: What is the best printing process 
to us for a given job? This book will be helpful to faculty adviser in charge 
of high-school publications and of interest to printing classes. 


HALLEN, JULIENNE. How To Make Foreign Dolls and Their Costumes. New 
York 16: Crown Publishers. 1950. 96 pp. $1.98. Here is a basic book on foreign 
dolls. This book offers the hobbyist and craftsman the complete working knowl- 
edge necessary for the making of foreign dolls and dressing them in their native 
costumes. The book covers the basic instructions for the dolls, faces, and hair 
styles. with suggested materials for every use. Dolls included are: Swedish. 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Dutch, Swiss, Cuban, Hungarian, Czech, Arabian. 
Polish. Norwegian. Brazilian, Austrian, etc. Also included is a clown, 36 inches 
tall. a Mexican door-stop novelty, an English tea-cosy, and a novel French doll 
to hold sewing supplies. Complete step-by-step illustrated instructions accom- 
pany each of these doll making projects, including full-size patterns for the 
colorful costumes and the materials to be used. The author gives brief back- 
ground sketches on each doll. 


HENRY MARGUERITE. Born to Trot. Chicago 5: Rand McNally and Co. 1950. 
224 pp. $2.75. Thrilling action, high-spirited horses, a boy’s courage, and the 
warm comradeship between a father and his son are full woven together in this 
book. It is the true story of Rosaland, world champion trotting mare, and of the 
boy who owns ‘her. It is the story of how Gib becomes the owner of the colt, 
how he and his father train her to become the champion trotter, and how he 
shares her triumph in winning the coveted Hambletonian trophy. 


HEYER. GEORGETTE. The Grand Sophy. New York 19: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
1950. 307 pp. $3.00. In any setting, from ancient Rome to modern America. 
young Sophy ,;ould cut a splendid figure, but the British interregnum of the 
late eighteenth century, famous for its rakes, cutthroats, and lovely ladies, was 
lucky enough to claim her for its own. From the moment she walked into the 
elegant London mansion of her beset and bedeviled aunt, everyone in the family 
knew that in Sophy they had found an anchor to windward, as well as the 
Skipper herself. Lively, impulsive, direct, wealthy; and of course beautiful; 
as expert at buying a blooded horse as driving one (without the owner’s per- 
mission) through London’s thickest traffic; sweeping before her all who crossed 
her path, from her overbearing and undeniably attractive cousin Charles to the 
bedazzled reader, Sophy, grand indeed, stands at the forefront of Heyer heroines. 

HILL, F. E. King’s Company. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 311 pp. 
$2.75. A desire to prove himself as an artist brings Roger Darrell, a noble- 
man’s son, to the Globe playhouse of early Seventeenth Century London as a 
hired man. Cast off by his family for this, he must fight obstacles that seem 
insurmountable. To the Globe, the most famous of all the world’s theaters, Roger 
brings young Cedric, who has escaped from an unscrupulous guardian. There 
the two work beside the great actor of the day, Richard Burbage, and the play- 
wright William Shakespeare. They see a new King pass through the seven 
arches London has built for him. They are menaced by dangers at once desperate 
and mysterious. In the end, it is the quaint Scott’s King himself who has a hand 
in rescuing them. 
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i\OROWITZ, JUDITH and CAROLINE. Ten Delightful Parties for Little Children 
from 3 to 8 and Ten Sure-Fire Parties for Boys and Girls from 9 to 14. New 
York 16: Hart Publishing Co. 1950. 96 pp. each. Cloth, $1.25 each; paper, 50c 
each. Here in each of these books are parties for all the time-honored occasions, 
such as birthday, Christmas, Easter, etc. But there are also special activity 
parties such as a picnic party, circus party, pirate party, and others; each 
planned for the particular age group. Each of these books follows the same 
pattern. The basic idea of the party is set forth and then is followed by an 
invitation, generally in rhyme; a menu, with a complete explanation for making 
and decorating each course; decorations; favors; games; and party schedule. 
Thus each party is presented in complete detail so that there is a blueprint of 
what to do from the very moment that one determines to get involved in this sort 
of thing to the time when the guests leave. 

HOTALING, E. D. Not By Bread Alone. New York 16: Exposition Press. 1950. 
96 pp. $2.50. This volume of poems is divided into sections dealing with the 
author's reflections on nature, the city, death and religion, and her experiences 
of love and motherhood. In addition to her career as teacher, mother, and 
housewife, the author worked on the coast of Labrador in 1915 and 1917 in con- 
nection with the Grenfell Mission. Sixty-five years old, she is highly “air-minded” 
and flies with her husband, who has a private pilot’s license. 

HULL, ELEANOR, The Third Wish. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 135 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. Dorinda was sure that the boys and girls of West 
End High School were kind to her only because her brother Bart was the school’s 
football hero. And how angry she became when her mother said it would be 
“good” for her to join the young people’s group at First Church! Things really 
started, however, when Dorinda’s father dropped her off at the church one even- 
ing for the season’s opening party of the high-school fellowship. She had been 
at loose ends all day. There was not a single thing she wanted to do. She was 
sure that all the boys and girls at the charch were dull or unpleasant and that 
not one of them liked her. But by the time the evening was over, something had 
happened to Dorinda Poole! From that evening on the story develops rapidly: 
the story of Swampy Point, the story of Dorinda’s new adventures, the story of 
how the Poole family and many other people were affected by what the youth 
group did to help the people of Swampy Point. ; 

HYMES, D. G. Production in Advertising. New York 16: Colton Press. 1950. 392 pp. 
$5.00. The book has been carefully edited so that it can be quickly read, under- 
stood, remembered, and rapidly referred to for specific data. A ten-page cross- 
reference subject index (1,500 specific topics), running page heads that tell at 
a glance what subject is discussed, bold paragraph run-in heads to flag attention 
to major subjects, and an easy-to-read style all contribute to make an ideal 
textbook for an understanding of the graphic arts. 

The chapter on printing includes tull descriptions of letterpress, lithography, 
gravure, photogelatin, and silk-screen printing, as well as such processes as 
duplicating, steel engraving, Aerography, etc. The chapter on paper includes 
six tables giving the basic and equivalent weights and sizes of all kinds of book 
and bond papers; a clear, concise, diagrammatically illustrated explanation of 
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how paper is manufactured; full descriptions of the uses and printing charac- 
teristics of each of the principal kinds of printing papers; descriptions of the 
basic kinds of pulp; a special section devoted to an explanation of the 33 vital 
functional characteristics of paper; a glossary of commonly used paper terms. 
Forty-five pages of the chapter on typography are devoted to actual paragraph 
and specimen showings of type faces, and one-line showings arranged and grouped 
by design similarities. Rounding out the showing of type faces is the section 
containing complete alphabets of the seventy most widely used type faces. These 
newly developed tables give the character-per-pica count for lower case letters 
of more than 900 type faces in sizes from 5 to 24 points. Glossaries at the end 
of chapters include definitions of widely used terms. One of the many unique 
features of this volume is the fact that it contains hundreds of production hints 
invaluable not only to the student, but to the active practitioner in the graphic 
arts as well. 


KAUFMAN, LENARD. Jubel’s Children. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 311 
pp. $3,00, The age-old problem of the responsibilities of children toward their 
parents is the theme of Lenard Kaufman’s third novel. This theme, with new and 
subtle variations, becomes more than a commentary on a familiar tragedy; it 
brings new insight into the changing relationships of the modern family. 


KLEES, FREDRIC. The Pennsylvania Dutch. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 
1950. 463 pp. $5.00. This is a book about a people, their religions, their past and 
present, folk arts, and the many ways that set them off from their neighbors. 
It is a book about the Christmas putz, the crazy-clean housewife with a broom, 
Amish wagons on the Ridge Road, clocks set half an hour ahead, apple tarts 
and shoofly pies, fat red barns and horse chestnuts spilling their nuts on the 
brick pavements of village streets. This is the story of a people who in the 
melting pot of America retained their individuality. The book tells of dialects, 
costumes, place names, and the native arts—decorations, illuminated writing. 
barn signs, pottery, design of churches and houses. The author writes of the 
particular holidays and festivals celebrated in these American localities and of 
“Dutch” food. The part taken by the Pennsylvania Dutch in American history 
from colonial days continues in importance, with General Eisenhower being one 
of today’s outstanding Pennsylvania Dutchmen and recent Romeowner in the 
state. 


KENNY, J. B. The Complete Book of Pottery Making. New York 22: Greenberg, 
Publisher. 1949. 254 pp. $7.50. This volume is designed to carry the beginner 
in pottery making from the fundamentals of the craft, through detailed directions 
for simple processes and projects to highly technical skills and the creation of 
pieces of art. The author uses a step-by-step pictorial technique in presenting 
the basic operations. In nineteen series of detailed photographs, the beginner 
learns the art of eoil-building a teapot, slab building an ornamental box, “throw- 
ing” a vase, molding an elephant, solid-casting a plate, jiggering a bowl, con- 
structing and using a turning box, and many other techniques. There are over 
350 detailed drawings which cover the entire ceramic field. 


KIRCHWEY, FREDA. The Atomic Era—Can It Bring Peace? New York 16: 
Medill McBride Co. 1950. $3.00. At a conference called by The Nation Asso- 
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ciates in New York to consider the road ahead in our new Atomic world, speakers 
from almost every branch of our scientific and cultural life reported their views 
on how to control atomic energy, harness it for abundance instead of destruction, 
preserve peace, and provide for the welfare of the nation. This book, taken from 
the speeches and discussion from the floor, greatly amplified and made into a 
cohesive whole, presents a comprehensive plan for dealing with the most com- 
plex problems that have ever confronted mankind. Answers will be found in 
this book to many questions that are puzzling to the layman, and clarification is 
made of the directions we should take if we are to save the civilization we know 
and enter a new era of peace and abundance. 


LEONARD, J. E. Flies. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 352 pp. $5.00. From 
this book, the fisherman can literally start from scratch, learn how and why to 
select materials and hooks, how to make any kind of fly in any pattern, how to 
identify the natural fly, and how to copy it intelligently—and when to use it. 
Each step in the process is made unmistakably clear. Exclusive features of the 
book include: (1) a comprehensive pattern list, (2) a listing of both the scien- 
tific and common names of insects with an explanation of each classification, (3) 
unique tables, charts, surveys that reveal new correlations in information; for 
example, insect emergence calendars and tables of percentages showing what 
fish eat, when, and under what circumstances, (4) the work of individual fly 
tiers is stressed; letters from many of the great contemporary fly dressers appear 
opposite photographs of their fly creations. The book contains eight full pages 
in color, thirty black-and-white drawings, and twenty-four full-page photographs. 


MARSHALL, EDISON. The Infinite Woman. New York 16: Farrar, Straus and Co. 
1950. 375 pp. $3.00. In this book there is more than the storytelling of Gipsy 
Sixpence, the romantic scene of Yankee Pasha, and the high imagination of 
Castle in the Swamp. In Lucia Riley who became Lola Montero, in this one 
heroine, the author has created every woman with her natural gifts of beauty, 
passion, and power. In this one woman’s life he tells a rich and violent story 
that speaks of men and women everywhere. With the Victorian world as a back- 
ground, his scenes move from Britain to India, to France, across the continent 
to Australia, returning to a final breath-taking climax on the moors of England. 
There are many characters in this philosophical yet romantic study ot beauty 
and adventure, of deep passion, and of quiet love. The author creates small 
scenes of tenderness and humor, then suddenly gives us wide tapestries of courts 
and capitals, of haunted moor, of moonlit sea, and of open road. 

MARSHALL, G. N. The Church of the Pilgrim Fathers. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 
1950. 163 pp. $2.00. This is a selection of essays by scholars and historians of 
the Pilgrim settlement in Plymouth, Massachusetts. The book centers around 
the Church of the Pilgrims, a church which, in spite of five new buildings and 
many splinterings off into separate congregations, has maintained its identity 
since its inception. The old tale is told with fresh, concrete details and with 
many glimpses into the personalities of the men who fired the courage and moral 
strength of these earliest of settlers. The emphasis of the book is on the direct 
spiritual descent of the liberal movement from the Pilgrims. Plymouth is shown 
to be distinguished from the theocratic autocracy of the Massachusetts Bay 
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Colony. Plymouth, operating from the Mayflower Compact, gave the first guar- 
antee in America of just and equal laws for everyone. Freedom of religion, 
public discussion in open forum, the town meetings—these are among the 
American traditions which had their inception in the Pilgrim colony. 

MASON, M. E. The Gray-Nosed Kitten. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 118 pp. 
$2.00. This book for younger readers can be used for the exceptionally slow 
reader in the high school. One of the Easy Reading series, it is a story of a 
kitten that was not wanted. “As soon as Benny saw the gray-nosed kitten that 
nobody wanted, he knew that somehow the two of them belonged together, for he 
was also a stranger in a strange town. He, too, felt that nobody loved him.” 
Definitely iuvenile but good reading. 

McMEEKIN, I. M. Robert E. Lee, Knight of the South. New York 16: Dodd. Med 
and Co. 1950. 248 pn. $2.75. This is 2 biogranhy of Robert F. Lee, one of 
America’s outstanding heroes, from childhood on. Jt shows what his family was 
like and what he did as a small boy growing up in Virginia, admiring his 
father, Light Horse Harry Lee, cavalry commander: living with his brave mother 
in a small town; and visiting his cousins on their fine plantations. It tells about 
his life as a cadet at West Point and later as superintendent there, about 
his marriage to his lovely childhood sweetheart: and about his fine service as a 
young army officer and a soldier in the Mexican War, calmly accepting each 
day’s problems as they arose and assuming authority staunchly when it was put 
on his shoulders. 

MEISSNER, W. E., and MEYERS, E. Y. Basketball for Girls. New York 3: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 1950. 95 pp. $1.50. Because of rules changes and subsequent 
essential changes in tactics and techniques, this book on basketball for girls has 
been completely revised and rewritten. Special material on the limited dribble; 
146 new diagrams of techniques, practices and floor plays with detailed explana- 
tions—all make this a book a source of information on basketball for coach and 
player. Successful basketball is based upon fast and well-timed passes, quick 
accurate shots, well-executed pivots, and purposeful floor plays. These funda- 
mentals are stressed and while the book is particularly written for the coach, 
it is also suited for use by players, either as a text or reference guide. Catching 
and passing, individual techniques and tactics. shooting, offense and defense, 
and officiating, all are clearly described and illustrated. In addition a rules 
test is included to check each player’s knowledge. 

MELVILLE, HERMAN. Moby-Dick New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
700 pp. This book, with an introduction by Sherman Paul, is a reprint of one of 
the great classics of the sea. It is included as one of nearly 1,000 regular pocket- 
size editions in the Everyman’s Library series. 

MELIGAKES, N. A. The Spirit of Gettysburg. Gettysburg, Pennsylvania: Book- 
mart, Publisher, 13-15 Chambersburg St. 1950, 276 pp. $3.50. This book brings 
to the reader historical events as they occurred in the Battle of Gettysburg. It 
presents the “cause” which made it possible for free people to enjoy the bless- 
ings of Democracy and Freedom. This new reasoning of the Gettysburg Drama 
interprets how American civilazation was preserved by the people’s devotion to 
a “cause,” when, by an act of Destiny, the nation was re-united. Dr. Robert 
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Fortenbaugh, Professor of History at Gettysburg College, describes it as a “grace- 


tielon, ful tribute to the ‘American Spirit’ by one who cherishes his American citizen- 
g the ship. The author offers his interpretation of events centering about historic 
Gettysburg as his expression of gratitude for what his adopted land has given 
18 pp. him. Tracing the general aspects of colonial and early national development 
ap in which the Gettysburg area partook as a typical community, he goes on to des- 
cribe the distinctive features attaching to Gettysburg during the last eighty- 
of a seven years—features which have made Gettysburg truly a ‘National Shrine.’ A 
n that peculiar value of the book is the generous use of quotations from sources not 
for he readily accessible to the general reader, which give authority and validity to the 
him. treatment of the subject.” 
Mead MILLER. J. D. For a Brave Tomorrow. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
oe ail 255 pp. $2.50. This is the story of an American girl’s sojourn with a French 
> one family. Jill Mapes of Jasper City, Towa. finds life wonderful and she can see no 
« tis point in further study after high school. She is in love with a boy of whom her 
atin family disapproves, and she feels that she has outgrown her old friends and her 
shoes Senior Service Scout Troop. She is about to give up Scouting when her parents 
decide to send her to northern France to stay with the family into which her 


about ; 5 
poe uncle had married during World War I. 
Jill’s adjustment to life in the little town of Breve and her relations with 


= the huge Reynac family make fascinating reading. It is hard at first for the 
American girl, who discovers that French people are quite different from the 
A. S. popular conception back in Jasper City. But after she goes on a camping trip 
we with her cousin Janine’s senior troop of Les Guides, her feeling of being alone 
: ie and strange is lost in the wonderful, international language of Scouting. Jill 
ble: has a marvelous trip to Paris where she learns some more about French Scout- 
“sa ing. She meets serious young Andre Reynac, through whom she discovers a more 
par mature attitude toward boys. 
mick MORGAN. ALFRED. First Chemistry Book for Boys and Girls. New York 17: 
vette, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1950. 189 pp. $2.75. “Chemistry can be just as much a 
nach, hobby as photography, stamp collecting. handicrafts, and other pastimes. This 
hing book is for anyone who wants to learn more about the workings of the world in 
wine which we live and to have fun while doing it.” From this, Alfred Morgan goes 
vales on to suggest the formation of a Young Chemists’ Club. Then he describes many 
interesting experiments which are simple and easy to carry out, using materials 
that are easy to obtain. To do the experiments in this book it is rarely necessary 
950. to go outside the kitchen and pantry to find all except five of the materials 


needed. All of them, handled properly, are perfectly safe. 

h Graphic Arts Production Yearbook. New York 16: Graphic Arts, 468 Fourth 
Ave. 1950. 918 pp. $15.00. This book contains 136 pages in color, 4,000 subjects 
listed in the index, 350 authors and authorities; 156 articles, charts, visualizers, 
etc.; 196 samples of kinds of paper, plates, processes and art techniques; 659 
editorial illustrations; 190 pages of inserts; 1,500 type face specimens, in one- 
line display showing, in complete alphabets, or in paragraph form. It has 
beautiful period binding of specially fabricated leather with raised bands and 
genuine gold stamping. Hundreds of new graphic arts developments are des- 
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cribed and explained. A unique color visualizer shows 1,079 different colors 
obtained in four-color printing by varying the tone strength of the plates used 
for each color. Not only are all colors shown, but any color selected may be 
readily duplicated because the tint strength used for each plate is given. It 
contains data on art, photography, photoengraving, electrotyping, binding, and 
all graphic arts processes, methods, and procedures. This book will be found 
helnful to faculty advisers in charge of high-school productions and to teachers 


of printing classes. 

NYE. N. C. Caliban’s Colt. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 278 pp. $2.50. 
This is a story of the Wagonwheel Ranch, long famous in Arizona Territory for 
the high caliber of its fast and beautiful Quarter Horse. It is a story of a boy’s 
growth out of struggle between self and circumstances—the story of young 
Danny and a wild stallion. It shows a keen and worth-while understanding of a 


brave boy’s instinctive reactions to a challenge. 

ORMSBY, H. France. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 539 pp. $5.50 In 
this book of regional and economic geography, the author deals with the ten 
major natural regions of France, each differing essentially from its neighbor 
in land form, river system, climate, and soil. She endeavors to give a clear pic- 
ture of the country in whole and in part, and at the same time something of the 
complicated inter-action of the various geographical factors concerned and the 
human elements bound up with them. On the basis of a detailed regional study, 
she builds up a picture of the country’s economic life, in chapters dealing with 
agriculture, industries, and communications. There is an appendix, “A Summary 
of Economic Conditions, 1930 to 1947” by F. J. Monkhouse, and another of sta- 
tistics concerning population, employment, land utilization, production, textiles, 
imports and exports, trade, traffic, rail and water transport, and other economic 
considerations. There are important additions to the text describing the develop- 
ment of railway organization, industries, and waterways. 

PALESTRANT, SIMON. Practical Papercraft. New York 16: Crown Publishers. 
1950. 128 pp. $2.50. This book covers the field of working with paper. It treats 
the craft by approaching it through the nature of materials. It gives all the 
possibilities and limitations, then conceives many interesting projects which per- 
mit the reader to work intelligently and successfully with it. There are chapters 
about things to do with paper pulp, tissue and crepe, newsprint, writing stock, 
pressed and cardboard, corrugated board, and special forms and overlays, like 
papier mache. Additional chapters deal with special problems of the paper 
craftsmen, such as decoration. In this, paper batik, marbelizing, block printing, 
water-color floats, finger painting, cut-out appliques, decals, stencil and painting 
are discussed and illustrated. Special divisions such as paper toys, paper carv- 
ing and sculpture, bookbinding, lampshade making, decorating, and many other 
crafts are included. Abundant projects accompany each division. 


PALMER, BROOKS. The Book of American Clocks. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1950. 328 pp. $10.00. Here is a panorama of American clocks and watches of 
more than 300 illustrations ranging from rare masterpieces of the early crafts- 
men through all the important types of timekeepers developed during more than 
250 years. These pictures together with explanatory captions about them are 
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at colers arranged in chronological order. The descriptive text provides an informative 
aten aand history of clock-making in America. The book lists almost 6,000 American clock 
| may be and watch makers. Bibliography. 
given. It PAUL, H. N. The Royal Play of Macbeth. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1950. 
ling, and 452 pp. $6.00. The author writes that he thinks present-day critical literature 
be found dealing with Shakespeare is too much concerned with modern literary standards 
teachers and too forgetful of the difference between the modern mind and the Elizabethan 
mind, between modern speech and Elizabethan speech; with the result that 
yp. $2.50. conclusions are tinctured with ideas resulting from our own thinking and not 
itory for from the thinking of the dramatist. “Our sheet anchor,” he holds, “should be 
f a boy’s the thesis that Shakespeare’s plays mean what they meant when he wrote them.” 
f young In this historical analysis of Macbeth, the author illuminates the tragedy, show- 
ing of a ing when, why, and how Shakespeare came to write and develop this play. He 


reaches the conclusions that the play was written for a special performance 
before King James and dealt with subjects in which the king was particularly 


5.50 In 


in ton interested. 

\eighbor POOLEY, R. C., et al. Good Times Through Literature. Chicago 11: Scott, Fores- 
ear pic- man and Co. 1950. 576 pp. This book, intended for use in the ninth grade, 
z of the is the first book in the new series of high-school literature anthologies America 
and the Reads. The series is distinctive in its practical approach to the problem that 
I study, concerns every high-school teacher of literature. 

ig with Its ten units are based on areas of reading close to pupils’ interests: the 
immary literature of adventure and escape (Units I, V, VI, VIII, and X); the literature 
of sta- of the individual in relation to his personal environment (Units IV and IX); 
extiles, and the literature of the individual in relation to his social environment (Units 


II, III, and VII). The selections have been chosen to meet the ninth-grade 
pupil’s demand for vivid action, sharply-defined human beings, and experiences 
that seem relevant to his own life. About sixty per cent of the content has been 
taken from the work of contemporary authors who understand the minds and 
treats ¢ hearts of young readers. The remainder is made up of old favorites—such as 

the appealing myths and legends in Unit VI and the unified section of David 


onomic 
evelop- 


ishers. 


Il the 

h per- Copperfield apearing in Unit IX. Meaningful interpretation is promoted by such 
apters devices as interpretive questions, sections supplying insights into some of the 
stock, arts used by writers to make characters real to the reader, introductions to orient 
, like the pupil, and sections on “Words in Review.” 

paper A Guidebook of 336 pages by William S. Gray and others provides many aids 
iting, to the teacher in carrying out a program of systematic review, maintenance, and 
nting refinement of those skills that contribute most to good interpretation. It includes 
Carv- lesson plans for all selections in the text, with detailed suggestions for developing 
other the skills of reading that grow naturally out of the key selections. It furnishes 


also a complete plan for promoting efficient word perception. In addition, it con- 
Co. tains a wealth of suggestions pertaining to (1) the reteaching of skills to pupils 
who have revealed weaknesses, (2) the extension of reading interests, and (3) 
the development of allied interests for pupils of varying abilities. 
Besides Good Times Through Literature and its accompanying Guidebook, 
the editors have prepared a third tool to aid the ninth-grade teacher in carrying 
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out a complete program for developing interpretative power. This tool is a 
distinctive type of high-school workbook. Think-It-Through Book 9 (96 pages) by 
William S. Gray and Gwen Horsman, which is both an “enlarger” and a “tester.” 
It presents much new material to supplement the selections in Good Times 
Through Literature and to test each pupil's ability to use ideas and skills de- 
veloped in the interpretation of those selections. In this way, the workbook 
helps the pupil gain confidence in his ability to understand literature on his own. 
At the same time, it provides the teacher with a trustworthy, easy-to-correct diag- 
nostic check on the pupil’s ability to use the interpretative and word-perception 
skills essential to effective understanding. The second book in this series, Ex- 
ploring Life Through Literature, its accompanying Guidebook, and Think-It 
Through Book 10 for the tenth-grade pupils will follow in the spring. 


RAPP, ALBERT. The Origins of Wit and Humor. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 


Co. 1950. 208 pp. $2.75. The health-giving powers of humor, the pain dispensing 
powers of wit, the value of laughter to the salesman, the speaker, the politician 
or to the tired soul beset by his daily prob!ems—all of these are easier to under- 
stand when the listener or the teller, the victim or the perpetrator of a story 
or joke understands something of the origins of wit and humor, of what makes a 


thing funny at one moment and tragic at another. The author in this book at- 
tempts to give the reader such an understanding by discussing the origins of 


wit and humor. 

ROBINSON, G. 0. JR. The Oak Ridge Story. Kingsport, Tenn.: Southern Publishers. 
1950. 213 pp. $3.50. This story is colorful, dramatic, and down-to-earth. Historical 
and factual, sparkling with human interest and spiced with anecdotes, it is the 
most comprehensive work of its kind yet published on one of man’s most exciting 
undertakings. Readable, understandable, educational, timely, and nontechnical, 
with emphasis on the people, both big and little, who transformed a rural section 
into an area on which the spotlight of world attention has long focused, it is a 
vivid and impressive accounting of a great and magnificent adventure. This 
publication, with its 32 pages of pictures, seeks to solve no problems and carries 
no “message”; in giving a lively, appealing picture of atomic energy development 
in the United States, however, it brings into clear perspective for the reader the 
full scope and meaning of an enterprise, both past and present, of which every 
American can be proud. Written in a light, interesting style, this is not only a 
stirring historical record but also an interesting contribution to Americana. 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR, and FERRIS, HELEN. Partners The United Nations 
and Youth. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co. 1950. 208 pp. $3.00. 
This book presents the story of the work of the United Nations through human- 
interest stories rather than through the formal presentation of the accomplish- 
ments of its committees and agencies. Here is Hana of Lidice, who, lost for five 
years, was brought back to her mother. Here are the stories of many individuals 
and groups of people whose experiences are typical of thousands of other persons 
—firsthand accounts in pictures and stories coming from more than 35 countries, 
of this unique and thrilling partnership in this new world adventure, the work 
of the UN. It is the work and accomplishments of the UN told in an interesting 
and understandable manner so that youth may gain a real appreciation of people 
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of the world working together in their international organization for world peace 


and security. 

ROTHERY, AGNES. Italian Roundabout. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
207 pp. $2.75. This presentation of a most colorful country starts with Sicily, 
in the extreme south of Italy, and proceeds to the Dolomites, in the extreme north, 
in a combination of geography, history, and the varied life in Italy today. The 
author writes a skillful and graphic guide for excursions to a volcano (Vesuvius), 
a buried city (Pompeii) and the grottos of Capri. She describes St. Peter’s, the 
Vatican, the Catacombs, and Colosseum, and tells how boys and girls live on 
farms and in cities. The famous horse race in Siena and the annual thousand-mile 
automobile race along open highways from north to south and back again are re- 
corded. Besides her descriptions of famous cities, including Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, and Venice, she relates the stories of such great Italians as Caesar, Gali- 
leo, Dante, and St. Francis of Assisi. She explains how Italian houses are built, 
how mosaics are made and how travel in Italy today differs from that of long ago, 
although the places remain the same as when they were visited by our great- 
grandparents for study or recreation. 

SCHAPIRO, MEYER. Vincent Van Gogh. New York 21: Harry N. Abrams, Publishers, 
53 East 77th Street. 1950. 132 pp. $10.00. This large book (9%%” x 12%”) con- 
tains fifty reproductions in full color of this famous painter, the producer of a new 
style and new possibilities in art. It also presents the story of the painter’s life and 
a description of his works as well as the many factors in his life which, without a 


doubt, influenced him in his painting. Each reproduction is accompanied by com- 


ments about the picture. Those interested in art will find in this book and its 
two companion volumes, Renoir and El Greco, truly “a library of great painters” 
and the basic background for a keener appreciation and understanding of each 
master and his work. 

SELF, M. C. A Treasure of Horse Stories. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 
384 pp. $3.75. This collection of stories about horses includes some of the fun- 
niest, most dramatic, most heart-warming, and memorable moments in literature 
written by such persons as Rudyard Kipling, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Saki, John 
Steinbeck, Masefield, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John Galsworthy. It contains 
stories and poems about thoroughbreds, draft horses, light harness, standard 
breeds, ponies, wild range horses, flat racers, steeplechasers, hunters, trotters, etc. 
The stories are set in the United Nations, England, Ireland, Mexico, Arabia, India, 


Norway, Greece, Spain, etc. 

SELLERS, H. B. The Constitution and Religious Education. Boston 20. The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 1950. 146 pp. $2.25. The author has always been interested 
in religious education and believes it fundamentally important both for the indi- 
vidual as well as the state. Shocked by the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in which the Court wholly ignored the importance of the religious element in edu- 
cation, he determined to make a thorough study of the sources of our Constitution, 
and after an extensive study and research, he endeavors, by accumulated evidence, 
to show the religious interest of our forebears and prove that they felt religion 
necessary for promoting the general welfare, while trying to preserve religious lib- 
erty for the individual. This is a timely book for all those concerned with educa- 
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tion. It is a strong defense that adds to other original sources showing, as the 
author believes, that our fathers sought to provide opportunity for religious educa- 
cation within our schools, but not for sectarian emphasis or control. If this right 
is further denied, he suggests the importance of emphasis on religious education 
warranting a national campaign for a constitutional amendment forever guaran- 
teeing the right. It is a concise and readable presentation that holds a special in- 
terest for teachers and parents. 


THOMAS, E. L. The Whole World Singing. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 
128 pp. $2.75, cloth; $1.50, paper. This book of international songs is dedicated 
to the spirit of brotherhood among all peoples. These songs have been selected for 
the youth of today who will be the citizens of tomorrow. The 96 songs are groupe:! 
according to the 38 countries from which the selection has been made. There i+ 
also an index of first lines and titles of all songs with the latter appearing in all 
capitals. 

TOURTELLOT., A. B.. editor. Life’s Picture History of World War II. New York 20: 
Time, Inc. 1950. 376 pp. (14” x 10%”) $10.00. This large volume, in maps, photo. 
graphs, paintings, and text, presents to the reader a new awareness of the chal- 
lenge that faced the world when Hitler ordered his armies into Poland and of 
the slow-shaping but mighty response that it aroused. From the crit‘cal days when 
Britain stood alone after the Wehamacht swept westward across a continent. 
through the humiliation of Pearl Harbor, the dark succession of Japanese victories 
in the Pacific, and the turning of the tide with North Africa, Guadalcanal, Stalin- 
grad, and Italy to the giant climax of Normandy and the atomic bomb, the reader 
sees the war, its events, and its personalities in all its realism. Here the reader Austre 
gains an insight into the dangers on the road to victory, the critical reverses, and 
the narrow escapes. Here, with the vividness of the camera and the authority of 
history, one has a magnificent pictorial recording of World War II and a concise 
survey of the military history of the war. 

VAN DOREN, DOROTHY. The Country Wife. New York 19: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. 1950. 246 pp. $3.00. This is an interesting, humorous, and generally light- 
hearted account of a New Yorker’s life in the country. Mrs. Van Doren and her 
famous husband, Mark Van Doren, live in New York but each summer move to 
their Connecticut country house. This is not as simple as it sounds because of the 
necessity—at least to the Van Dorens—“of moving practically everything mov- 
able from the city to the country.” The book describes in gleeful detail many of 
the humorous and possibly outrageous incidents that occur during their annual 
visit among their summer neighbors and friends. It is informal, witty, and alto. 
gether pleasant reading. 

WAGNER, C. A. Harvard, Four Centuries and Freedoms. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1950. 326 pp. $5.00. The story of Harvard is the story of America’s her- 
itage and destiny. From that upland meadow-swamp near Boston, where the first 
college rose “to advance learning” in 1636, the centuries of our nation’s growth 
have drawn their creative substance and meaning. Here are the men of Harvard 
and the scenes of their efforts, now grave, now gay, down the rich centuries of 
American educational advancement. Here, too, is the brave struggle for the free- 
dem and dignity of the human spirit, spelled out in terms of American leadership. 
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The Harvard Corporation Chapter of 1650 is three centuries old. Harvard, as a 
college, is well into its fourth century. Our first college brought American life of 
the early 17th century into its cultural awakening. At Harvard, the English sys- 
tem of education first took root and became an expansive, progressive bloom 
whose seedlings have flowered the nation’s whole meaning and heritage. Here our 
first books were printed; from quiet Braintree Lane the carriage-tracks led onto 
all the world’s highways. The sunny, swampy Charles has learned to flow under 
London Bridge (where John Harvard lived) and into the world’s rivers of enlight- 
enment. Harvard founded and mothered American liberal education. and in this 
short history of its trying and turbulent centuries, the author has thrown sharp, 
if unofficial, light upon teachers and teaching. principles and princival parti- 
cipants, in the pageantry of American learning. 


WENDT, GERALD. Atomic Energy and the Hydrogen Bomb. New York 16: Medill 
McBride Co. 1950. 192 pp. $2.75. The uranium and plutonium bombs, incredi- 
ble as they seem, are now dwarfed by the prospect of the hydrogen bomb. The 
whole drama of this is explained by the author who is a distinguished scientist, a 
nationally known writer and lecturer on science, formerly a professor of chemistry 
and a director of industrial research. Here is a book for people of young and alert 
minds, which gives an authoritative presentation of the facts, the principles and 
future possibilities of ths fantastic new discovery. It contains many drawings and 
charts by James Cutter, and photographic illustrations. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


Australian News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, New York, 
Publications of: 

Australia. Illustrated quarterly magazine of 16 pages which covers many sub- 
jects dealing with the way of life Down Under. 

Australia at a Glance. In handy pocket-size form this 16-page booklet gives a 
representative picture of the Commonwealth of Australia. It offers several salient 
facts and is a good introduction to a larger study of Australia. 

BALDWIN,- ROGER. Human Rights — World Declaration and American Practice. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. “To 
promote thé educational uses of the Declaration,” suggests Mr. Baldwin, who 
was for thirty years the director of the American Civil Liberties Union, “studies 
should be made in every country professing democracy to show how far its own 
law and practices measure up to the obviously advanced standards set forth in 
the Declaration.” 

BLAKESLEE, A. L. Arthritis and the Miracle Drugs. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 32 pp. 20c. A story of new hope for those suffering with allied ail- 
ments affecting joints and muscles. 

Bulletin of Education. Lawrence, Kansas: School of Education, University of Kansas. 
Fall, 1950. 32 pp. Contains: “Athletic Injuries in Kansas High Schools,” “A 
Study of Core Curricula in Kansas,” and “A Note on the Reading Ability of 
Students Entering the University of Kansas.” 

Business Education for Kentucky High Schools. Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of 
Education. October, 1949. 478 pp. A definition of goals and course content for- 
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business education as developed: in the 1949 Business Education Curriculum 
Workshop at the University of Kentucky. Includes references and film bibli- 
ographies. -” °’: : 

CALIVER, AMBROSE. Sources of Instructional Materials on Negroes. Washington 6, 
D.C.: Defense Commission, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1946. 22 pp. Annotate. 
and classified" list of writings, radio scripts, transcriptions, films, plays, picture:, 
exhibits, slidés, and sources of information dealing with intercultural educatior. 

Career Planning. New York ‘7: Pace College, 225 Broadway. 1950. 32 pp. Free. Aa 
aid to counselors, students,’ and parents. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching —45th Annual Repor:. 
New York 18: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifta 
Avenue. 1950. 67 pp. A review of a century of higher education and a summary 
of the experimental program of grants-in-aid for college professors. 

Child Labor at the Mid-Century. New York 16: National Child Labor Committee, 
419th Fourth Avenue. 1950. 22 pp. Summarizes briefly child-labor developments 
since 1900, gives the latest facts and figures on the employment of young workers, 
summarizes Federal and state legislative action in 1950, and outlines the current 
program and activities of the National Child Labor Committee. 


CAUDILL, W. W. Your Schools. College Station, Texas: Engineering Experiment 
Station, Texas A. and M. College. 1950. 43 pp. An analytical approach to long- 
range planning of school‘ buildings. 

Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Publi- 
cations of: 

Improving Economic Understanding in the Public Schools. 20 pp. 
The Role of CED Today. 20 pp. 

Department of State, Division of Publications, Washington 25, D. C., Publications of: 
Action in Korea. 8 pp. 

Reviewing American Foreign Policy Since 1945. (Reprint). 15 pp. 

Directory of Members (1950). Stanford, California: American Educational Theatre 
Association, Speech and Drama Department, Standford University. 1950. 51 pp. 
Both an alphabetical and a geographical list of members, together with a list 
of committee chairmen, advisory council, executive board, etc. 


DUNTON, E. B. Career Opportunities in the Printing Industry. Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey: Department of Education, American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue. 
1950. 32 pp. Statistical information, an analysis of job requirements and quali- 
fications, and questions and answers about futures in the printing trades for men 
and women. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, Publications o!: 
From the Advertising Department of Du Ponts: 

A Cavalcade of Chemistry. 40 pp. A brief story of the growth of the Du Pont 
Company through its products. ~~ 

The Story of Cellulose. 44 pp. One of a series of booklets about the prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry and the raw materials from which they 
are made. Tells how the chemist has found new ways of transforming 
cotton and wood into hundreds of new products including rayon, photo- 
graphic film, plastics, sponges, etc. 
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INDISPENSABLE! 


To Keep Abreast of Scientific Developments 
The BOOK of POPULAR SCIENCE 


— 1950 COPYRIGHT —— 


= 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


(1950 Copyright) 


TEN VOLUMES. INDEX of 15,000 
entries covers the Thirteen Depart- 
ments—The Universe, The Earth, 
Life, Plant Life, Animal Life, Man, 
Health, Power, Commerce, Indus- 
try, Society, Biography, Household 
Science. 

Written for schools and libraries by 
authorities in scientific fields, this 
set is widely recognized as a ver- 
satile assistant to science teachers 
and an instructive companion to 
students. Size 634x9% inches. 

List Price $79.50 


50% 
DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 


List Price, Book of Popular 
Science 
List Price, Encyclopedia Year- 
book 6 years prepaid’ sub- 
60.00 


Total List Price $139.50 
Introductory Discount (50%). 69.75 


scription at $10.00 per year 


School Net 


i i i i 








Unconditional Guarantee 

Whereas principals to whom this Guarantee is issued are faced 
with, the problem of meeting today’s science reference needs TO- 
DAY, 
The undersigned unconditionally guarantees that the New 10- 
volume set of THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE contains 128 
more pages than the former 12-volume printing and contains 
many additional illustrations. The binding is improved through 
genuine gold stamping on the backbone and front cover. 
This Guarantee is backed by our offer to ship a set to any 
school and to pay the shipping costs both ways if the set is re- 
turned within 60 days. 
Alternatively, the school may retain the introductory set, plus 
6 years of Yearbook service, for only $69.75 (plus $1.25 ship- 
ping and handling costs,, with billing 60 days from date of 
shipment and with payment any time within the current school 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 

The Nat. Sch. & Lib. Div.—7th view 


When Writing Advertisers Mention Tue BuLietin 
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Coal Tar and the Chemist. 24 pp. First of two booklets dealing with coal 
as a chemical raw material. Tells how the chemist derives perfumes, 
drugs, dyes, weed killers, insecticides, and a host of other products 
from coal tar. 

The Story of Coal, Air, and Water. 28 pp. Second of two books dealing with 
the products of three common raw materials. Tells how nylon, neo- 
prene, plastics, and other important products have been developed by 
the chemist from these materials. 

Salt and the Chemist. 36 pp. Gives a brief history of the contribution of 
salt to civilization and shows how it is used by the chemist for hundreds 
of purposes including electroplating, refrigerants, and chlorine products. 

Chemistry and the Farmer. 36 pp. A brief resume of the contributions 
chemistry has: made to the farmer to enrich the soil, control pests, pro- 
tect his crops, package his foods, and feed his livestock. 

From the Public Relations Department of Du Ponts: 

This Is Du Pont. 52 pp. An illustrated booklet that provides an excellent 
“behind-the-curtain” view of a large American chemical enterprise at 
work, and explains how such an enterprise contributes to the life of 
the communities in which it operates and to the well-being of the entire 
country. 

The Story of Cellophane. 24 pp. A pictorial record of cellophane’s history. 

The Story of “Duco” Finishes. A pictorial record of the history of “Duco.” 


ECKERT, R. G. Handbook on Parent Education. Sacramento: California State 


Department of Education, November, 1950. 74 pp. Processes by which parental 
relationships in the home and with the school might be improved and adult 
learning may be stimulated. Has a section on the “buzz session,” which is in- 
creasing in popularity. 

Employment Outlook in Petroleum Production and Refining. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Doc. 1950. 52 pp. 30c. Job prospects, duties, training, earn- 
ings, and working conditions are set forth. Contains pictures, graphs, tabula- 


tions, and maps. 

The Exceptional Child in Infancy and Early Childhood. Langhorne, Philadelphia: 
The Woods Schools. May, 1950. 48 pp. Proceedings of the annual spring con- 
ference. Medical doctors, psychiatrists, a dietician, a sociologist, and a specialist 
in speech and hearing comprise the list of speakers. 

Federal Labor Laws and Agencies. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1950. 99 pp. 30c. A layman’s guide for understanding and promoting 
harmonious management—labor relations through information concerning agen- 
cies and services, laws and regulations. 

A Framework for Public Education in California. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1950. 44 pp. A statement of purposes, principles for 
administrative organization, and a challenge in formulating policies, plans, and 
programs of education. 

Fundamental Education. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 
October, 1950. 28 pp. 20c. Random selection of titles from this issue of the 
quarterly bulletin includes: “Canada Farm Radio Forum,” “Mobile Film Units 
in Morocco,” “Educating Australia’s Inland Children,” “Mobile Museum Units.’ 
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“We have printing classes in 
53 Junior High Schools” 


“Our graphic arts course aims to familiarize students with the proc- 
esses by which written words become books. It ties in well with the 
students’ other studies, and is a major stimulant to their work in 
English, social studies and art. 

“All of the teaching is on a project basis. For example, the work 

that went into the booklet ‘Seven Periods a Day’ took place in the 
math class, science lab, English and Spanish classes, art class, library, 
orchestra and camera club. The graphic arts course brings them all 
to life for the students.” 
We can cite innumerable instances that concur with Mr. Cynar’s, out 
of our Department of Education’s 30-year experience helping school 
officials and architects meet specific problems ranging from planning 
building details to creating a complete printing education program. 
Free consultation available. 


American Type Founders (ze) 


Denartment of Education 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, N. J. 








Supervisor of Printing Education, 
New York Board of Education 
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HATCHER, HALENE. Better Living through Wise Use of Resources. Washington 
25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 76 pp. 25c. Facts and concepts, 
materials and aids to implement effective conservation education. Lengthy bibli- 
ography. 

HERTZ, B. V. Where Are Your Manners (Life Adjustment Booklet Series). Chi- 
cago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue. 1950. 48 pp. 
Single copy, 40c; three for $1.00. Special quantity prices; yearly subscription 
to the series, $3.50. This booklet tells what good manners are and how they 
make for smoother relationships with others—at home, in school, in public, and 
on the job. 

Higher Education in the National Service. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council 
on Education. 1950. 157 pp. The report of a national conference of educators, 
government and military officials, and representatives of national organizations, 
held in Washington, October 6-7, 1950, on the role of higher education in national 
security. 

How Will It Print by Offset. Boston: S. D. Warren Co. 1950. 50 pp. An illustrated 
brochure showing the influence of photography and paper as well as craftsman- 
ship in reproducing pictures, both black and white and color. 

Human Rights Work Kit. Washington 25, D.C.: UNESCO Relations Staff. Depart- 
ment of State. A packet containing posters, pamphlets, film lists, reprints, radio 
dramatization, program suggestions, selected documents and statements, resource 
and action booklets for organizations and communities. 

HUMPHREYS, J. A. Helning Youth Choose Careers (Better Living Booklet Series). 
Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue. 1950. 48 pp. 
Single copy, 40c; three for $1.00. Special quantity prices; yearly subscription 
to the series, $3.50. Discusses how parents and teachers can help young people 
find the right career. 

Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois, Springfield, Publications of: 

Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of Illinois. 42 pp. 
Guides to Curriculum Building at the Junior High School Level. 181 pp. 

How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. 128 pp. 

How to Conduct the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study. 66 pp. 

How to Conduct the Study of the Guidance Services of the School. 263 pp. 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change. 316 pp. 

New College Admission Requirements Recommended. 18 pp. 

Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies. 77 pp. 

LEWIS, R. L. The Organization and Administration of Summer Public School Edu- 
cational and Recreational Programs in Districts within Metropolitan Areas of 
the United States. Pasadena 1: California Association of School Administrators, 
35 N. Raymond Avenue. 1950. 48 pp. $1.25; 5-10 copies, $1.13 each; 11-25 copies, 
$1.00 each; 26 or more copies, 90c each. Presentation of findings of significance 
and value to lay and professional readers interested in and seeking a workable 
solution to the problem of summer school programs. 

KNANDEL, H. K. Project Workbook. Washington 6, D.C.: American Automobile 
Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th St. 1950. Workbook for use with 
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COMING 
THIS 
SPRING 


BILLETT AND YEO 


nowing Up 


Is based on recent statements concerning the real life 
needs of youth and on education for life adjustment. 
Presents the core content of a general education pro- 
gram for the early years of secondary school. Gives 
boys and girls the facts which will enable them to be 


successful both as workers and as persons. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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Sportsmanlike Driving —textbook. Special emphasis is focused on building 

sound driver attitudes related to the social responsibilities needed for sharing 

all the traffic activities on city streets and rural highways. 

Library of Congress, Publications Section, Washington, D. C., Publications of: 

Autograph Musical Scores. 30 pp. 1950. Free. 

Catalog of Talking Books for the Blind. (Supplement No. 1, 1948-1950). 1950. 
28 pp. Free. 


Photoduplication Service. 1950. 13 pp. Free. 
The Relation of Environment to Work. (Bibliography.) 1950. 29 pp. 


LILIENTHAL, A. M. Which Way to World Government? (Headline Series). New 
fork 16: Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 62 pp. 35c. A survey 
of unofficial organizations promoting world federation. 

Measuring Newspaper Readership. College Park, Md.: Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Maryland. December, 1950. 8 pp. Steps in the 
survey procedure and conclusions drawn from the findings of an experimental 
measure of readership. 

Ninth Report to Congress of the Economic Co-operation Adminstration. Washington 
25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 156 pp. 40c. A report of the 
European and Far Eastern recovery program for the quarter ending June 30, 1950. 

101 Answers to Your Questions About Cancer. New York 4: American Cancer Society, 
47 Beaver St. 1950. 20 pp. Common questions on cause, defense, detection, and 
treatment are answered concisely. 

Orientation and English Instruction for Students from Other Lands. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 52 pp. 20c. Services and procedures 
involved in orienting foreign students. 

Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo, Ohio, Publications of: 

Faculty Handbook. 39 pp. Mimeo. 


Guidance Manual. 32 pp. Mimeo. 
Paying for Defense. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 444 Mad- 


ison Avenue. 1950. 48 pp. A discussion about the economic problem of defense. 

Practical Nursing Curriculum. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1950. 140 pp. 65c. A detailed outline of a program of instruction based upon 
the job analysis of the practical nurse. 

Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Publications of: 
PIANO AND ORGAN 

At Grandma’s House (Piano Solo) 30c 

Carefree People (Piano Solo) 30c 

Dreams of Flying (Piano Solo) 30c 

Evening Shadows (Piano Solo) 30c 

Far-off City (Piano Solo) 30c 

Happy Days (Piano Duet) 30c 

Joys on Parade (Piano Solo) 30c | - 

O’er Earth Green Fields (Organ) 50c 

On the Playground (Piano Solo) 25c 

Prim Little Miss (Piano Solo) 30c 

Wild Horses (Piano Solo) 30c 
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READINGS 


Edited by Arthur H. 


a systematic manner. The sel 


8vo. 520 pp. 
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-—I|In Modern Methods of Counseling 


OMBINING an account of modern counseling theory with prac- 

tice and research as found in recent periodical literature this 
text makes a practical contribution to the professional development 
of counselors in training and counselors in service. Recent significant 
contributions to the field of counseling are made readily accessible in 


fresh insight into the counseling field and their exploration of new 
areas pointing to future developments. The readings center around the 
application of the clinical method to differential diagnosis and treat- 
ment in the counseling of normal individuals and the evaluation of 
the outcomes of such counseling. These readings enable the student 
to become acquainted with important original sources. Large Royal 
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VocaL ™ 
As Pants the Hart (Anthem for mixed voices) 18c 


Double Feature (Solo, Medium Voice, C) 60c 

God Is Love (Solo) 50c : 

Halloween! (Solo) 30c 

I Saw a Little Tailor (Solo, Low Voice, D) 50c 

Sleepy Birds (Solo) 30c 

Summer Stars (Solo, High Voice, A) 50c 

Summer Stars (Solo, Low Voice, G Flat) 50c 

Tawny Days (Solo, High Voice, B Flat Minor) 50c 

Tawny Days (Solo, Medium or Low Voice, G. Minor) 50c 

The Wind Sings Welcome (Solo, High Voice, F) 50c 

The Wind Sings Welcome (Solo, Medium or Low Voice, D Flat) 60c 

Proceedings of the National Conference on Workmen’s Compensation and Rehabilita- 
tion. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 119 pp. 30c. 
Sessions deal with public responsibility to the disabled worker. Speakers are 
largely Federal and state officials, industry and insurance representatives. 
Professional Ethics Committee, NEA, Washington 5, D.C., Publications of: 

The 1947 Report including 25 different codes, 25c 
The 1950 Report including five codes and other suggestions. 25c 
Report, “Teachers Opinions on Ethics in the 1 eaching Profession.” 25c 
Suggested Topics in the Teaching of Professional Ethics. 25c —_ 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 5, “Ethics for Teachers.” 15¢ 
Choral Reading of NEA Code—single copy, Free 
NEA Code of Ethics jor Teachers (PGL No. 135). Free 
Ethics Poster reprinted from NEA Journal. Free 


An Induction Ceremony tor New Teachers. Free 
Program Progress. Washington, D.C.; American Junior Red Cross. 1950. 23 pp. A 


summary of the varied activities carried on by the American Junior Red Cross, 
with emphasis on international programs. 

Publications on the Department of State. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
‘Documents. 1950. 61 pp. A classified semiannual list cumulative from January 1, 
1948, to July 1, 1950. 

Radio Script Catalog. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 
84 pp. 25c. A list of more than 1300 annotated radio scripts which are available 
on free loan from the Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the Office 
of Education. , 

Real Democracy via Economic Liberty. New York 1: A. S. Serkius Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Company. 1948. 76 pp. A discussion of business cycles and their 
relation to simple individual transactions. 

Report of the Professional Ethics Committee. Washington 6, D.C.; NEA, 1201 16t! 
St, N.W. 1950. 43 pp. Single copy tree; additional, each 25c; quantity lots 
discounted — 2-9, 10%; 1lu-Y¥¥, 25%; 100 or more, 331/3%. A resume of con- 
ferences and projects on codes for teachers and administrators, and for marketing 
and selecting school equipment and textbooks. 

Report on Germany (Third Quartely). Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent cf 
Documents. 1950. 99 pp. The official report covering the period of April 1 tv 
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Now, in a Delightful Play - - 
The Famous English Teacher 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


A 3-act comedy, 12w, 5m. 1 int., adapted from the original material of R. J. 
Mann by Perry Clark. 


Every principal, teacher, and student has known someone like OUR MISS 
BROOKS, for she’s a part of everyone’s life. She’s a most human and delight- 
ful English teacher, who has to put on the school play, in addition to being 
involved in almost everything else that goes on at school. The students love her 
but take every advantage of her. The parents and members of the community 
behave as though they owned her twenty-four hours a day. With all its fast- 
paced actioa, humorous lines, and hilarious situations, this play has an under- 
lying sweetness and a special meaning for both your cast and audience. 


Royalty $35.00 Price 85c¢ 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 




























CONSUMER LIVING 


Prepared by 
Dr. Frep T. WILHELMs 
for the 
CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


A new textbook on Consumer Education 
for use in the upper years of the senior high school 


$3.20 less 25% school discount 





608 pages 
Order from 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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PENCIL VENDING MACHINES 


(Since 1941) 


lincbKH 
Inc. Y 
NEW CASTLE. INDIANA 


UNEXCELLED NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
SCHOOLS AND CLASS SPONSORS 
NO INVESTMENT FOR MACHINE 


WE SUPPLY 


Plan No. 1—Various Name Brand National 
Selling 5c Pencils *20 gro 


Plan No. 2—Paint One School Color—Nam 
In Foil The Other—5c 


Plan No. 3—‘Easywrite” — Our Own Go 
2/5c_ pencil *20 gr 


Plan No. 4—School Name on “Easywrite” quali 
—Red Paint Finish 2/5 *25 gro 


Plan No. 5—School Name and School Col 
Good 2/5c pencil *50 ¢ 


Plan No. 7—Schedule, School Song, etc, rou 
printed 5c pencils *15 gro 


*Minimum INITIAL order for machine servic 


YOUR PROFIT 
UNIFORM 
WITH ALL SCHOOLS 


14%c from each 5c sale of 5c pencils— 
Pians No. 1, No. 2, and No. 7 

Ic from each 5c sale of 2/5c pencils 
Plans No. 3. No. 4, and No. 5. 


PROFIT is NET as pricing includes 
machine sales use and shippis) 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Ind 


See this machine at your New York ° 
Convention Feb. 10-14 in Booth No. 33 New Castle, Indiana 





E Stanted —e 


NDIANA SCHOOLS 


INDIANA PENCIL COMPANY 


™ HAS PLEASED HIGH SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OFFICIALS AND 
«[PONSORING ORGANIZATIONS ACROSS THE NATION — CALIFORNIA 
TO CONNECTICUT — MINNESOTA TO TEXAS—NOW USING 
OUR SPLENDID, HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


PENCIL VENDING MACHINES 


WITH 


@ No Investment! 
@ Convenient Service! 
@ Increased Profits! 
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; "ieee Off and Return 
INDIANA PENCIL CO.,: Inc. B 151 
New Castle, Indiana 


Send us a pencil vending machine WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT by us. (1) 
Enter our order for PLAN NO. gross pencils. (See minimum 
initial order other page) 





We are considering PLAN NO............., send sample pencils. 





“School or College Enrollment 








Street 





School or Athletic Name for Imprint School Colors 





School, Bookstore, or Sponsoring Group 
It is understood and agreed that the machine shall remain the property of Indiana Pencil Co. 
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June 30, a period characterized by significant progress of integration shadowed 
by reunification problems made more difficult by Communist demonstrations nd 
the Korean outbreak. 

Report to the President of the United States by the Economic Survey Mission to the 
Philippines. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 107 pp. 
55c. An over-all survey of the economic status of the Islands, with a section on 
its effect upon health and education. Contains summary of problems and recom- 
mendations. 

Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Docu~vents. November 10. 1950. 131 pp. 40c. An outline of ihe 
major problems facing this country in the foreign economic field and the general 
framework of policies and programs designed to meet these probles. 

Status and Fiscal Significance of Federal Lands in the Eleven Western States. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.: Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W. 1950. 207 pp. $1.00. To show the extent of Federal ownership 
of real estate. the effect unon provertv tax revenues and service requirements of 
such ownership, and some possible solutions of the problems. 

State and Local Public School Finance Programs. Washington 25, D.C.: Division of 
School Administration, School Finance Section, Office of Education. 1950. A 
presentation of reports submitted by state departments of education. 

State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers — Their Status and Legal 
Powers. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 114 pp. 30c. 
For both legislator and schoolman. 

Survival Under Atomic Attack. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1950. 32 pp. 10c. Know the bomb’s dangers and steps to escape them. Issued 
by Civil Defense Office. 

Sweet Land of Liberty. Francis L. Bacon, editor. Chicago 40: Denoyer-Geppert Co.. 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue. 1950. 20 pp. In lots of 100 or more, 25c each. Each 
page has a 7%4 x 5% inch colored chart that tells an interesting story of a phase 
of our American form of government and our American way of life. Beneath 
each illustration there is a brief explanation of the message of each chart. 
Related items are placed on facing pages so that proper relationships may easily 
be drawn. Accompanied by an “Agree-Disagree” discussion outline prepared hy 
J. P. Schmidt of Ohio University. 

These Are Your Schools. Bloomington, Illinois: Board of Education. 1950. 32 pp. A 
pictorial report of progress in the Bloomington schools, which has been a direct 
result of the “Education Panel” recommendations reported in the Illinois School 
Board Journal of July, 1944. 

The Test of a Teacher. New York 11: The Teachers Union, Local 555, U. P. W., 206 
W. 15th St. 1950. 46 pp. A summation of the defense in the trial of a New York 
City teacher who refused to answer a question pertaining to his alleged member- 
ship in the Communist party. ; 

Toward Family Stability. (The Annals.) Philadelphia 4: The Academy of Politica! 
and Social Science, 3817 Spruce St. November, 1950. 315 pp. $2.00. A discus- 
sion of factors affecting family stability. Deals with education for family lil: 
and points out its accomplishments, 
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es cual ptide For Your CAPS and GOWNS and Pulpit Robes 
Commencement Program Special Quantity Discounts 
to the Clossteally designed and tat, 
07 pp. THE 1948 lor: to assure correctness 0! 
a ae COMMENCEMENT MANUAL Be Sag ey A 
ec 144 pages, Price, $1.00 foot Mg he 
cloth samples and price list. 
S THE 1950 No obligation. 
Super- 
of the COMMENCES MANUAL. THOS. A. PETERSON CO. 
encral 320 pages, Price, $1.00 501 E. 33d St. Dp C, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
The Two Ordered Together 
Wash- $1.50 
, 1201 A summary of high-school gradu- 
ership ation gen pow oe pn ones $ Has your Student Council 
s of typical and special programs, includ- : : 
iia ing complete scripts of locally devel- affiliated with the 
— Lae National Association of 
0. A icin tianiiai Student Councils? 
rder from the 
If not, fill out the blank on the back 
Legal NATIONAL fey array of this page and mail it and your 
" OF SECONDA LS fee immediately. You will receive 
» 30c. PRINCIPA by return mail two Student Council 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Handbooks plus two subscriptions 
nents. Washington 6, D. C. to StupENT LIFE. 
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t Co.. The Unesco Story. Washington 25, D.C.: United States National Commission for 

Each Unesco, Unesco Relations Staff, Department of State. 1950. 8 pp. A resource 

phase and action booklet for organizations and communities. 

neath The University of Minnesota Press. Minneapolis 14: The Press, 10 Nicholson Hall. 

chart. 1950. 96. pp. A classified catalog of publications in print and of those scheduled 

easily for publication in the winter and spring of 1950-51. 

d hy i hat It Takes to Make Your Car. Detroit 2: Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 320 
New Center Bldg. 1950. 48 pp. Free. The fascinating story of the automobile 

P A industry in pictorial form. 

2 i here Children Live Affects Curriculum. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 
77 pp. 25c. Environment and community life are guideposts in curriculum build- 

206 ing. A list of readings supplements the descriptions of varied curricula built 
York on local leads and needs. 


‘ILSON, C. E. More Power for America. Schenectady, N. Y.: General Electric. 
1950. 8 pp. An address before the National Press Club in Washington, Decem- 

‘tical ber 5, on the question of whether or not this nation faces a future electric power 

scus- shortage. 

dite ‘outh and Unesco. New York: Youth Div. of National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 

E. 56th St. 1950. 71 pp. What youth can do to support the Unesco program. 


nber- 











ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of Schcol 





Address* 





Street City or Town 


Sponsor of Student Council 





The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 
32-page, illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of 
membership are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger ......... . 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 2.22 
S (small)—less than 300 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1951. 
School enrollment this year... ..... 


Amount of membership fee enclosed 





Date I sx icsccenindiccnnrd nonens eoalona 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 

The Annual National Conference of members of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 18-21, 1951. 














Membership Secretaries of State High-School 
Principals’ Organizations 

AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principalx—W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of 
Instruction, State Departmeat of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort Smith 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 

California Association of Secondary- School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Colorado Association cf Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Di- 
rector, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Anthony A. Pupillo, Principal, High 


School, Plainville, Connecticut. 
Delaware Association of Scho~! Administretors—John Shilling, Assistant Superintendent 


in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)— 
Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—J. H. Jordan, Principal High School, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principalk—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-Schoc! Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secovdary-School Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Board of Education 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—V, W. Williams, Principal, East Side Elementary School, 
Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, Principal, 
Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principa's Association—James McMullen, Principal, 
Harvey ‘Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. W. Bergstrom, Principal, High 
School, Hutchinson, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Second-ry-School Principalk——L. M. Simms, Principal, Encchs 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert J. Genins, Principal, Hi-) 
School, Sikeston, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schox 
Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schov’ 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High Schov . 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, Hi 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Princip. 
Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Wilbur T. Miller, Princip. 
Free Academy, Corning, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, His! 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Princips’ 
Junior High School No. 64. Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-Schocl Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Princi 
pal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High Schoo! 


North Dakota. 
Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F'. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Seccndary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, ‘Principal 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel 
Gerton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principalk—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, Cayce, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalsk—G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principalk—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor ol 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. |. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. Frank Sayre, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ritzville, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Morgantown,” West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, Stat: 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia, 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, Hig! 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principalk—S. R. Clark, School Administration 
Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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